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HE author's name, which is pre- 
fixed to this book, renders it al- 
together needleſs for us to fay any 
thing in order to recommend it; and we 
need not aſſure any judicious reader, who 
has been converſant with Dr. Watts's writ- 
ings, that this is the genuine work of that 
excellent author; for he cannot fail of 
diſcerning the doctor's eaſy ſtile, and beau- 
tiful manner of expteſſion in every page. 

We eſteem it an honour done us by that 
truly great man, that he was pleaſed, by 
his laſt will, to entruſt us with his manu- 
ſcripts which he deſigned for the preſs; how- 
ever, he lived to publiſh ſeveral of thoſe 
himſelf, after his will was made, fo that 
not many remain/ to be publiſhed by us. 
Some indeed there are remaining, which 
A 2 he 
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he did originally intend for the preſs, but 
his broken ſtate of health did not permit 
him to finiſh them, and they are left too 
imperfect to be ever publiſhed. Of this 
fort, among others, is the larger Diſcourſe 
on Pſalmody, which he gave notice of his 
intention to publiſh in the preface to the 
ſecond edition of his Hymns, when he with- 
drew the ſhorter Eſſay on that ſubject, which 
was annexed to the firſt edition. There 
are alſo among his manuſcripts, ſome tracts 
relating to a doctrinal controverſy, which 
the doctor had been engaged in, but which 
the world ſeems to be tired of : fo that, 
molt probably, this ſecond part of the Im- 
frovement of the Mind, with the Diſcourſe 
n Education, and ſome additions to the Re- 
liguiæ Fuveniles, are all the poſthumous 
works of Dr. Watts that will ever be 
printed. 

As to this work in particular, a conſider- 
ahle part of it. was corrected for the preſs 
by the doctor's own hand; and as to the 
reſt of it, he did not leave it fo far un- 
finiſhed as thould, in his own judgment, 
ditcourage the publiſhing it; for he has 
left 
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left this note in a paper along with it, 
Though this book, or the ſecond volume 
* of the Improvement of the Mind, is 
* not . ſo far finiſhed as I could wiſh, yet 
J leave it among the number of books 
“ corrected for the preſs; for it is very eaſy 
for any perſon of genius and ſcience to 
«* finiſh it, and publiſh it in a form ſuffi- 
« ciently uſeful to the world. The cor- 
rections we have preſumed to make are com- 
paratively but few and trivial; and when, 
now and then, it was thought needful to 
add a line or two for the illuſtration of any 
paſſage, it is generally put in the form of 
a note at the foot of the page. 
IT may perhaps be expected we ſhould 
make ſome apology, for delaying the pub- 
liſhing of this book fo long after the au- 
thor's death ; a book that has been ſo much 
expected and ſo earneſtly defired, as appears 
by ſeveral letters found in the doctor's 
ſtudy, from eminent perſons and from 
learned ſocieties. There are various cauſes 
that have contributed to the delay, which 
the world need not be informed of ; but 
the remote diſtance of our habitations, and 
the 
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the multiplicity of bufineſs in which each 
of us is ſtatedly engaged, are circumſtan- 
ces pretty generally known, and which we 
hope will be admitted in excuſe for ſome 
part of the delay, and ſome part the book- 
fellers muſt anſwer for. However we are 
the leſs ſolicitous to apologize for not pub- 
liſhing this book ſooner, as we are fatisfied 
it will be welcome now it comes ; and that 
thoſe who, upon reading the firſt volume, 
have ſo earneſtly defired the ſecond, will 
not be diſappointed when they read it. 

Wr have only to add, our moſt fincere 
wiſhes and prayers, that a book ſo admira- 
bly ſuited to improve the minds of men, 
eſpecially of the rifing generation, and to 
promote univerſal goodneſs, as this appears 
to be, may beattended with a blefling from 
on high. 


June 26, D. JenninGs. 
1751. P. DopDRIDGE. 
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The Second PART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GE 4 chief defign of the former part 

this book, is 4 lead us into pro- 

per _ == for the im ent of our 
knowledge ; let us now confider what are 
the beſt means of improving the minds of 
others, and of communicating to them the 
knowledge which we have acquired. If 


the treaſures of the mind ſhould be hoarded 
up and concealed, they would profit none 
befides the poſſeflor ; ; and even his advan- 

by the poſſeſſion would be poor and 
IS. ] in compariſon of what the ſame 
treaſures would yield, both to himſelf and 
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to the world, by a free communication 
and diffuſion of them. quantities of 
knowledge acquired and reſerved by one 
man, like heaps of gold and ſilver, would 
contract a fort of ruſt and di 1 
by lying in everlaſting ſecreſy 
=. 114 1 are burniſhed and glitter 
by perpetual circulation, through the tribes 
of mankind. 

Tux two chief ways of conveying know- 
ledge to others, are, that of verbal inſtruction 
to our diſciples, or by writing and publiſh- 
ing our thoughts to the world. 

HRE therefore I ſhall firſt 
obſervations which relate to the con ce 
of knowledge to others by, 1 lectures 
of verbal inſtruction, or by converſation; | 
thall lent ſeveral of the chief preju- 
dices of which learners are in danger, with 
directions to againſt them, and then 
mention ſome of the eaſieſt and moſt effec- 
tual ways of convincin ns of their 
miftakes, and of dealing 8 
ſtandings, when they labour under the 
power of prejudice. I ſhall afterwards add, 
by way of appendix, an effay written many 
years ago, on the ſubject of education, 
_ I defigned a more complete treatiſe 
OL it. | 


ſome 
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CHAT. k 


Methods of teaching and reading Lectures. 


E that has learned any thing tho- 
| roughly, in a clear and methodical 
manner, and has attained a diſtinct percep- 
tion, and an ample ſurvey of the whole ſub- 
je, is generally beſt prepared to teach the 
ſame ſubject in a clear and eaſy method; for 
having acquired a large and diſtin& idea of 
it, and made it familiar to himſelf by 
frequent meditation, reading, and occa 
diſcourſe; he is ſuppoſed to ſee it on all 
ſides, to graſp it with all its appendices and 
relations in one ſurvey, and 1s better able. 
to repreſent it to the learner in all its views, 
with all its properties, relations and con- 

uences. He knows which view or fide 
of the ſubject to hold out firſt to his diſci- 
ple, and how to propoſe to his underſtand- 
ing that part of it which is eaſieſt to appre- 
hend; and alſo knows how to ſet it in ſuch 
a light, as is moſt likely toallure and to aſ- 
ſiſt his further enquiry. 
Bor it is not every one who is a great 
ſcholar that always becomes the happieſt 
teacher, even tho he may have a clear con- 


ception, and a methodical as well as an ex- 
B 2 tenſive 
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tenſive ſurvey of the branches of any 
ſcience. He muſt alſo be well acquainted 
with words, as well as ideas, in a proper 
variety; that when his diſciple does not 
take in the ideas in one form of expreſſion, 
he may change the phraſe into ſeveral 
forms, till at laſt he hits the underſtandin 
of his ſcholar, and enlightens it in the juſi 
idea of truth. 


BEs1DEs this, a tutor ſhould be a perſon 
of a bappy and condeſcending temper, who 
has patience to bear with a ſlowneſs of per- 
ception, or want of ſagacity in ſome learn- 
ers. He ſhould alſo have much candor of 
foul, to paſs a gentle cenſure on their im- 
pertinences, and to pity them in their miſ- 
takes, and uſe every mild and engaging 
method for infinuating knowledge into 
thoſe who are willing and diligent in ſeek- 
ing truth, as well as reclaiming thoſe who 
are wandering into error. But of this I 
have ſpoken ſomewhat already, in a chap- 
ter of the former part, and ſhall have occa- 
non to expreſs ſomething more of it ſhortly. 

A veERY pretty and uſeful way to lead a 
pune into the knowledge of any particu- 
ar truth is, by queſtion and anſwer, which 
1s the Socratical method of diſputation, and 
therefore I refer the reader to that chapter 
or ſection which treats of it. On this ac- 
count, dialogues are uſed as a polite and 


pleaſant method of leading gentlemen and 
ladies 
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ladies into ſome of the ſciences, who ſeek 
not the moſt accurate and methodical trea- 
ſure of learning. 

BuT the moſt uſual, and perhaps the 
moſt excellent way of inſtructing ſtudents 
in any of the ſciences is, by reading lec- 
tures, as tutors in the academy do to their 
pupils. | 

Tre firſt work is to chooſe a Sa well 
written, which contains a ſhort ſcheme or 
abſftratt of that ſcience; or at leaſt, it ſhould 
not be a very copious and diffuſive treatiſe, 
Or, if the tutor knows not any ſuch book 
already written, he ſhould draw up an 46- 
ftrat 4 that ſcience himſelf, containing the 
moſt {ubſtantial and important parts of it, 
diſpoſed in ſuch a method as he beſt ap- 
proves. 

LET a chapter or ſection of this be read 
daily by the learner, on which the tutor 
ſhould paraphraſe in this manner, namely, 

Hex thould explain both words and ideas 
more largely, and eſpecially what is dark and 
difficult ſhould be opened and illuſtrated, 
partly by various forms of ſpeech, and 
partly by apt fimilitudes and examples. 
Where the /en/e of the author is dubious, it 
muſt alſo be fixed and determined. 

Wurz the arguments are ffirong and 
cogent, they ſhould be exforced by fome fur- 
ther paraphraſe, and the truth of the infe- 
rences ſhould be made plainly to appear. 

B 3 Where 
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Where the arguments are weak and in- 
ſufficient, they ſhould be either confirmed 
or rejected as uſeleſs; and new arguments, 
if need be, ſhould be added to ſupport that 
doctrine. 

War is treated very conciſely in the 
author ſhould be amplified, and where ſe- 
veral things are laid cloſely together, they 
muſt be taken to pieces and opened by 
parts. 

Wurxx the tutor differs from the au- 
thor which he reads, he ſhould gently point 
out and confute bis miſtakes. 

WHERE the method and order of the 
book is juſt and happy, it ſhould be purſued 
and commended; where it is defective and 
irregular, it ſhould be corrected. 

Tur moſt Neceſſary, the moſt remarkable 
and uſeful parts of that treatiſe, or of that 
ſcience, ſhould be peculiarly recommended to 
the learners, and preſſes upon them, that 
they would retain it in memory; and what 
1s more unneceſſary or vous ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed, A de — ſhould ſpend 
too much time in the more needleſs parts 
of a ſcience. 

Tux various ends, uſes and ſervices of 
that ſcience, or of any part of it, ſhould be 
alſo declared and exemplified, as far as the 
tutor hath opportunity and furniture to da 

it; particularly in mathematics and natural 


Bil Y 
philoſophy po 
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AnD if there be any thing remarkably 
beautiful or defefiive in the flyle of the writ- 
er, it is proper for the tutor to make a ju/t 
remark upon it. 

Wulrx he is reading and explaining any 

icular treatiſe to his pupils, he may com 
pare the different editions of the fame book, 
or different writers upon the ſame ſubject: 
he ſhould inform them where that ſubject 
is treated by other authors, which they may 
e, and lead his diſciples thereby to a 
urther elucidatian, con ion or improve- 
ment of that theme of diſcourſe in which 
he is inſtructing them. 

IT is alluring and agreeable to thelearner 
alſo, now and then to be entertained with 
ſome SBiſtorical remarks, or any occurrences 
or afeful ftories which the tutor has met 
with, relating to the ſeveral parts of ſuch a 
ſcience, provided he does not put off his pu- 
pils merely with ſuch ſtories, and neglect 
to give them a ſolid and rational informa- 
tion of the theme in hand. Teachers ſhould 
endeavour, as far as poſſible, to join profit 
and pleaſure together, and mingle delight 
with their inſtructiont; but at the ſame 
time they muſt take heed, that they do not 
merely amuſe the ears, and gratify the 
fancy of their diſciples, without enriching 
their minds. 

In reading lectures of inſtruction, let the 
teacher be very ſolicitous that the learners 
B 4 take 
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take up his meaning, and therefore he ſhould 
frequently enquire, whether he expreſſes 
himſelf intelligibly, whether they under- 
ſtand his ſenſe, and take in all his ideas, as 
he endeavours to convey them in his own 
forms of ſpeech. 

IT is neceſſary that he who inſtructs others, 
ſhould uſe the moſt proper fiyle for the con- 
veyance of his ideas eaſily into the minds of 
thoſe who hear him: and though in reaching 
the ſciences, a perſan is not confined to the 
fame rules by which we muft govern our 
language in converſation, for he muſt ne- 
ceflarily make uſe of many terms of art and 
hard words, yet he ſhould never uſe them 
merely to ſhew his learning, nor affect 
ſounding language without neceſſity; a cau- 
tion which we ſhall foon farther inculcate . 

I Tn1xx it very convenient and proper, 
if not abſolutely neceffary, that when a tu- 
tor reads a following lecture to his pupils, he 
ſhould run over the foregoing lecture in queſ- 
tions propoſed to them, and by this means ac- 
quaint himſelf with their daily proficiency®, 

| It 

Note, This precaution, tho* never to be neglected, 
is of eſpecial importance when a pupil is entering on 
any new branch of learning, where it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary the fundamental definitions and principles ſhould not 
only be clearly underſtood, but ſhould be rendered very 
familiar to the mind: and probably moſt tutors have found 
young perſons ſadly bewildered, as they have gone on in 
their lectures, for want of a little more patience and care 
in this reſpect. | 
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It is in vain for the learner to object, 
we are not ſchool-boys, to ſay our leſſons 
again; we came to be taught, and not to be 
catechiſed and examined. But alas! how 
is it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his 
inſtructions, if he knows not how far the 
learner takes in and remembers what he 
has been taught? | 

BesIDEs, I muſt generally believe, it is 
floth or idleneſs, it is real ignorance, inca- 
acity or unreaſonable pride, that makes a 
— refuſe to give his teacher an ac- 
count how far he has profited by his laſt in- 
ſtructions. For want of this conflant exa- 
mination, young gentiemen have ſpent ſome 
idle and uſeleſs years, even under the daily 
labors and inſpection of a learned teacher; 
and they have returned from the academ 
without the gain of any one ſcience, and 
even with the ſhameful loſs of their c/affical 
learning, that is, the knowledge of Greet 
and Latin, which they had lcarnt in the 
grammar-ſchool. ; 

Lr the teacher always accommodate him- 
felf to the genius, temper, and capacity of bis 
diſciples, and practiſe various methods of 
prudence to allure, perſuade and affift 
every one of them in their purſuit of know- 
ledge. | 

WHERE the ſcholar has /efs ſagacity, let 
the teacher enlarge his illuſtrations; let him 
{ſearch and find out where the learner ſticks, 


what 
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what is the difficulty; and thus let him 
help the labouring intellect. 

Wurz the . manifeſts forward 

enius, and a ſprigbtiy curiofity b uent 
— ne teacher — 25 A in- 
quiſitive foul by ſatisfying thoſe queſtions, 
as far as may be done by and con- 
veniency; and where theſe enquiries are 
unſeaſonable, let him not filence the young 
enquirer with a magifterial rebuff, but 
with much candor and gentleneſs poſtpone 
thoſe queſtions, and refer them to a proper 
hour. 

CURIOSITY is a uſeful ſpring of 
knowledge: it ſhould be in ch1l- 
dren, andawakened by frequent and familiar 
methods of talking with them. It ſhould 
be indulged in youth, but not without a pru- 
dent moderation. In thoſe who have ra 
much, it ſhould be limited by a wiſe and 
gentle reſtraint or delay, leſt by wandering 
after every thing, they learn nothing to per- 
fection. In thoſe who have Zoo little, it 
ſhould be excited, leſt they grow ſtupid, 
narrow-ſpirited, ſelf- ſatisfied, and never at- 
tain a treaſure of ideas, or an aptitude of 
underſtanding. 

LET not the feacher demand or expect 
things too ſublime and difficult from the 


bumble, modeſt and fearful diſciple: And 
where ſuch a one gives a juſt and hap 


h 


anſwer, even to plain and eaſy queſtions let 
a 
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him have words of commendation and 
love ready for him. Let him encourage 
every ſpark of kindling light, till it grow 
up to bright evidence and confirmed know- - 


Wu he finds a lad pert, poſitive and 
preſuming, let the tutor take every juſt 
occaſion to ſhew him his error: let him ſet 
the abſurdity in complete light before him, 
and convince him by a full demonſtration of 
his miſtake, till he ſees and feels it, and learns 
to be modeſt and humble. 

A teacher ſhould not only obſerve the 
different ſpirit and humour among his ſcho- 
lars, but he ſhould watch the various efforts 
of their reaſon, and growth of their under- 
ſtanding. He ſhould practiſe in his young 
nurſery of learning, as a ſeilful gardener 
does in his vegetable dominions, and apply 

prudent methods of cultivation to every 
plant. Let him with a diſcreet and gentle 

rt ip or prune the 1 

him 


ſhoots, let 
and encourage the tender bud- 
dings of the underſtanding, till they be raiſed 
to a bloſſom, and let him kindly cherith the 
younger fruits. 

The tutor ſhould take every occafion to 
inſtil knowledge into his diſciples, and make 
uſe of every occurrence in life, to raiſe ſome 
profitable converſation upon it ; he ſhould 
frequently enquire ſomething of his diſci- 
ples, that may ſet their young reaſon to 


work, 


fition is evident or doubtful, and when an 
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work, and teach them how to form infe- 
rences, and to draw one propoſition out of 
another. 

REASON being that faculty of the 
mind which he has to deal with in his pu- 
pil, let him endeavour by all proper and 
familiar methods to call it into exerciſe, and 
to enlarge the powers of it. He ſhould take 
frequent opportunities to ſhkz2w them when 
an zdea is clear or confuſed, when the 


argument is feeble or ſtrong. And by this 
means the minds will be fo formed, that 
whatſoever he propoſes with evidence and 
ſtrength of reaſon, they will readily receive. 

Wurd any wncommon appearances ariſe 
in the naturel, moral, or political world, 
he ſhould invite and inſtru them to make 
their remarks on it, and give them the beſt 
reflections of his own, for the improvement 
of their minds. 

He ſhould by all means make it appear 
that he loves bis pupils, and that he ſeeks 


nothing ſo much as their increaſe of know. 


ledge, and their growth in all valuable ac- 
quirements : this will engage their affection 
to his perſon, and procure a juſt attention to 
his lectures. 

AND indeed there is but little hope, 
that a teacher ſhould obtain any ſucceſs in 
his inſtructions, unleſs thoſe that hear him 
have ſome good degree of eſteem and re- 

ſpect 
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ſpect for his perſon and character. And 


here I cannot but take notice by the way, 
that it is a matter of infinite and unſpeak- 
able injury to the people of any town or 
pariſh, where the miniſter lies under con- 
tempt. If he has procured it by kis own 
conduct, he is doubly criminal, becauſe of 
the injury he does to the ſouls of them that 
hear. him : but if this contempt and re- 
roach be caſt upon him by the wicked, ma- 
icious, and unjuſt cenfures of men, they 
muſt bear all the ill conſequences of receiv- 
ing no good by his labours, and will be ac- 
countable hereafter to the great and divine 
Judge of all. 

IT would be very to add in this 
lace (if tutors were not well apprized of it 
ore) that fince earners are obliged to 


addreſſes 
their in- 
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C HAP. II. 


Of an inſtructive Style. 


HE moſt , and the moſt 
uſeful character of a ſtyle fit for in- 
ſtruction is, that it be plain, perſpicuous and 
eaſy. And here I ſhall firſt point out all 
thoſe errors in ſtyle, __ _—_— or 
fprcut, it, men- 
reins, how to obfain a per- 
ſpicuous and eaſy ſtyle. 
Tux errors of a ſtyle which muſt be a- 
voided by teachers, are theſe that follow : 
I. THE uſe of many foreign words, 
which are not ently naturalized and 
mingled with the language which we ſpeak 
or write. It is true, that in teaching the 
ſciences in Exgliſbd, we muſt ſometimes uſe 
words borrowed from the Greet and Latin, 
for we have not in Ezgh/b, names for a va- 
riety of ſubjects which belong to learning; 
but when a man affects upon all occaſions, 
to bring in long ſounding words from the an- 
cient languages without neceſſity, and min- 
gles French and other outlandiſh terms and 
phraſes, where plain Exgliſb would ſerve as 
well, he betrays a vain and fooliſh genius 
unbecoming a teacher. 8 
2. AVOID 
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2. AFOID a fantaſtic learned ftyle, 
borrowed from the various ſciences, where the 
fubjeF and matter do not require the uſe of 
them. Don't affect terms of art on every 
occafion, nor ſeek to ſhow your learning 
by ſounding words and dark phraſes; this is 

roperly called pedantry. 

"Via — 3 come: fem he 
ſchools, are often tempted to = =_ ſer- 
mons with logical — 

in explaining the text, and 1 —— 
ers with ſonorous words of vanity. This 
ſcholaſtic language, perhaps, may flatter 
their own ambition, and raiſe a wonder- 
ment at their learning among the ſtaring 
multitude, without any manner of influence 
toward the inſtruction of the ignorant, or the 
reformation of the immoral or impious : 
theſe terms of art are but the tools of an 
artificer, by which his work is wrought in 
private; but the tools ought not to appear 
in the finiſh'd workmanſhip. 

THER are ſome perſons fo fond of geo- 
metry, that they bring in lines and circles, 
tangents and — theorems, problems 
and poſtulates, upon all occaſions. Others 
who have dealt in affronomy, borrow even 
their nouns and their verbs, in their common 
diſcourſe, from the ſtars and planets ; in- 
ſtead of ſaying, Jacob had twelve ſons, they 
tell you, Jaca had as many ſons as there are 
Angus in the zodiac. If they deſcribe an in- 
| conſtant 
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conſtant perſon, they make a planet of him, 
and ſet him forth in all his appearances, di- 
rect, retrograde and ftationary. If a candle 
be ſet behind the ſcreen, they call it eclipſed, 
and tell you fine ſtories of the orbit and 
the revolutions, the radii and the limb, or 
circumference of a cart-wheel. 

OTHERS again dreſs up their ſenſe in chy- 
mical language; extracts and oils, falts and 
eſſences, exalt and invigorate their diſcourſes: 


a great wit with them, is ſub/imated ſpirit; 


and a blockhead, is caput mortuum. A cer- 
tain doctor in his bill, ſwells in his own idea 
when he tells the town, that he has been 
counſellor to the counſellors of ſeveral kings 


and princes, and that he has arrived at the 
knowledge of the green, black, and golden 
drag 


on, known only to magicians and ber- - 
metic philoſophers. It would be well if 
the quacks alone had a patent for this 

language. | 
III. Turxx are ſome fine affected words 
that are uſed only at court, and ſome pecu- 
liar phraſes that are ſounding or gaudy, and 
belong only to the theatre ; theſe ſhould not 
come into the leftures of inſtruction : the lan- 
guage of poets has too much of metaphor in 
it, to lead mankind into clear and diſtinct 
ideas of things: the buſineſs of poeſy is to 
ſtrike the ſoul with a glaring light, and to 
urge the paſſions into a flame by ſplendid 
ſhews, by ſtrong images, anda pathetic vehe- 
mence 
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mence of ſtyle; but it is another ſort of 
ſpeech, that is beſt ſuited to lead the calm 
enquirer into juſt conceptions of things. 

IV. THERE is a mean vulgar flyle, 
borrowed from the lower ranks of mankind, 
_ the baſeſt characters and meaneſi affairs of 
life: this is alſo to be avoided; for it 
ſhould be ſuppoſed, that perſons of a li- 
beral education, have not been bred up 
within the hearing of ſuch language, and 
conſequently they cannot underſtand it: 
beſides, that it would create very offenſive 
ideas, ſhould we borrow even fimilies for 
illuſtration from the ſcullery, the dunghill, 
and the jakes. | 

V. AN obſcure and myſterious manner of 
expreſſion and cloudy language ts to be avoided. 
Some perſons have been led by education, or 
by ſome fooliſh prejudices, into a dark and 
unintelligible way of thinking and ſpeaking, 
and this continues with them all their lives, 
and clouds and confounds their ideas. Per- 
haps ſome of theſe may have been bleſt with 
a great and comprehenſive genius, with 
ſublime natural parts, and a torrent of ideas 
flowing in upon them; yet for want of clear- 
neſs, in the manner of their conception and 
language, they ſometimes drown their own 
ſubject of diſcourſe, and overwhelm their 
argument in darkneſs and perplexity. Such 
preachers as have read much of the myſti- 
cal divinity of the papitts, and imitated their 

C 


manner 
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manner of expreſſion, have many times bu- 
ried a fine underſtanding under the obſcu- 
rity of ſuch a ſtyle. 

VI. A hong and tedious flyle is very impro- 
per for a teacher, for this alto leſſens the per- 
ſpicuity of it. Some learned writers are ne- 
ver ſatisfied, unleſs they fill up every ſen- 
tence with a great number of ideas and ſenti- 
ments; they ſwell their propoſitions to an 
enormous fize by explications, exceptions 
and precautions, leſt they ſhould be miſ- 
taken, and crowd them all into the ſame pe- 
riod; they involve and darken theirdifcourſe 
by many a parenthefis, and prolong their 
ſentences to 2 tireſome extent, beyond the 
reach of a common comprehenſion: ſuch 
fort of writefs or ſpeakers may be rich in 
knowledge, but they are feldom fit to com- 
municate it. He that would gain a happy 
talent for the inſtruction of others, muſt 
know how to difintangle and divide his 
thoughts, if too many of them are ready to 
crowdintoone paragraph; and let him rather 
tpeak three ſentences diſtinctly and perſpi- 
cuouſly, which the hearer receives at once 
with his ears and his fov!, {lan crowd all 
the thoughts into cc icatence, which the 
hearer has forgotten before he can underſtand 
It 


BuT this leads me to the next thing I 
propofed, which was to mention fome me- 
thods, whereby ſach a perſpicuity of ſtyle 
may be obtained as is proper for * 
1. £ 0C— 
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1. AC CUSTOM yourſelf to read thoſe 
authors who think and write with great 
clearneſs and evidence, ſuch as convey their 
ideas into your underſtanding, as faſt as 
your eye or tongue can run over their ſen- 
tences; this will imprint upon the mind an 
habit of imitation, we ſhall learn the ſtyle 
with which we are very converſant, and 
practiſe it with eaſe and ſucceſs. 

2. GET a diftin# and comprehenſive know- 
ledge of the ſubject which you treat f; ſurvey 
it on all ſides, and make yourſelf perfect 
| maſter of it: then you will have all the ſen- 
timents that relate to it in your view and 
under your command, and your tongue will 
very cafily clothe thoſe ideas with words 
which your mind has firlt made ſo familiar 
and eaſy to itſelf. 


Scribendire&s ſapere e & principium & fons, 
Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſegucntur. 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 


Good teaching from good knowledge ſprings, 
Words will make baſte to follow things. 


3. BE well feilled in the language which 
you ſpeak; acquaint yourſelf with all the 
idioms and ſpecial phraſes of it, which are 

to convey the needful ideas on the 

ſubject of which you treat, in the moſt va- 
rious and moſt eaſy manner to the under- 
C 2 ſtanding 
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ſtanding of the hearer: the variation of a 
phraſe in ſeveral forms is of admirable uſe 
to inſtru, it is like turning all fides of the 
ſubject to view; and if the learner happens 
not to take in the ideas in one form of 
ſpeech, probably another may be ſucceſs- 
ful for that end. 

Ueo this account I have always thought 
it an uſeful manner of inſtruction, which is 
uſed in ſome Latin ſchools, which they call 
variation. Take ſome plain ſentence in the 
Engliſb tongue, and then turn it into many 
forms in Latin; as for inſtance, a wolf let 
into the ſheep-fold, will devour the ſheep. L 
von let à wolf into the fold, the ſheep will be 
devoured: the wolf will devour the ſheep, i 
the ſheep-fold be left open. If the fold be 
not left ſhut carefully, the wolf will devour 
the ſheep: the ſheep will be devoured by the 
wolf, if it find the way into the fold open. 
There is no defence ¶yt be ſheep from the wolf, 
unleſs it be kept out of the fold. A flaughter 
<ili be made among the ſheep, if the wolf 
can get into the fold. Thus by turning the 
active voice of verbs into the paſſive, and 
the nom:native cate of nouns into the accu- 
ative, and altering the connection of ſhort 
ſentences by different adverbs or conjunc- 
tions, and by ablative cafes with a prepo- 
ftition brought inſtead of the aaminative, or 
by participles ſometimes put inſtead of the 
verbs, the negation of and the contrary, in- 

ſtead 
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ſtead of the aſſertion of the thing firſt pro- 
poſed, a great variety of forms of ſpeech 
will be created, which ſhall expreſs the 
ſame ſenſe. 

4. ACQUIRE «@ variety of words, a co- 
pia verborum; let your memory be rich in 
1ynonymous terms or words, expreſſing the 
fame happy effect with the variation of the 
fame thing: this will not only attain the 
phraſes in the foregoing direction, but it 
will add a beauty alſo to your ſtyle, by ſe- 
curing you from an appearance of tauto- 
logy, or repeating the ſame words too of- 
ten, which ſometimes may diſguſt the ear 
of the learner. | 

5. LEARN the art of ſhortening your 
ſentences, by dividing a long complicated 
period into two or three {mall ones. When 
others connect and join two or three ſen- 
tences in one by relative pronouns, as which, 
whereof, wherein, whereto, &c. and by pa- 
rentheſes frequently inſerted; do you rather 
divide them into diſtinct periods, or at leaſt 
if they muſt be united, let it be done rather 
by conjunctions and copulatives, that they 
may appear like diſtinct ſentences, and give 
leſs confuſion to the hearer or reader. 

I Know no method fo effectual to learn 
what I mean, as to take now and then ſome 
page of an author, who is guilty of ſuch a 
long involved parenthetical ſtyle, and tran- 
late it into plainer Engliſh, by dividing the 

C 3 ideas 
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ideas or the ſentences aſunder, and multi- 
plying the periods, till the language be- 
come ſmooth and eaſy, and intelligible at 
firſt reading. 

6. TALK frequently to young and igna- 
rant perſons, upon fubjetts which are new 
and unknown to them; and be diligent to 


enquire whether they underſtand you or 
no; this will put you upon changing your 
phraſes and forms of ſpeech in a variety, 
till you can hit their capacity, and convey 
your ideas into their underſtanding. 1 


CHAP. H. 


Of convincing other Perſons of any Truth, 
or delivering them from errors and m iſe 
_ Fakes. 


HEN we are arrived at a juſt and 
rational eſtabliſhment in an opi- 
nion, whether it relate to religion or com- 
mon life, we are naturally deſirous of 
bringing all the world into our ſentiments ; 

and this proceeds from the affectation and 
pride of ſuperior influence upon the judg- 
ment of our fellow-creatures, much more 


fre- 
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frequently than it does from a ſenſe of duty 


or love to truth: ſo vicious and corrupt is 
human nature. Yet there is ſuch a thing to 
be found as an honeſt and fincere delight in 
propagating truth, ariſing from a dutiful 
regard to the honour of our Maker, and an 
hearty love to mankind. Now if we would 
be ſucceſsful in our attempts to convince 
men of their errors, and to promote the 
truth, let us diveſt ourſclves as far as poſſible 
of that pride and affectation, which I men- 
tioned before, and ſeek to acquire that difin- 
tereſted love to men and zeal for the truth, 
which will naturally lead us into the beſt 
methods to promote it, And here the fol- 
lowing directions may be uſeful, 

I. Ir you would convince a perſon of his 
miſtake, ©* chooſe @ proper place, a happy 
* hour, and the fitteſt concurrent circumſtan- 
* ces for this purpoſe,” Do not unſeaſonably 
ſet upon him when he has engaged in the 
midſt of other affairs, but when his foul is 
at liberty, and at leiſure to hear and attend. 
Accoſt him not upon that ſubject, when his 
ſpirit is ruffled or diſcompoſed with any oc- 
currences of life, and eſpecially when he 
has heated his paſſions in the defence of a 
contrary opinion; but rather ſeize a gold- 
en opportunity, when ſome occurrences 
of life may caſt a favourable aſpect upon 
the truthof which you would convince him, 


or which may throw ſome dark and unhappy 
| C 4 CO 
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colour or conſequences upon that error from 
which you would fain deliver him. There 
are in life ſome Molliſima tempora fundi, 
ſome very agreeable moments of addreſſing 
a perſon, which if rightly managed, may 
render your attempts more ſucceſsful, and 
his conviction eaſy and pleaſant. 

II. MAKE it appear by your whole con- 
duct to the perſon you would teach, that you 
mean him well, that yourdeſigi is not to triumph 
over his opinion, nor to expoſe his ignorance, 
or his incapacity of defending what he aſſerts. 
Let him ſee that tis not your aim to advance 
your own character as a difputant, nor to 
ſet yourſelf up for an inſtructor to mankind; 
but that you love him, and ſeek his true in- 
tereſt ; and not only aſſure him of this in 
words, when you are entering on an argu- 
ment with him, but let the whole of your 
conduct to him at all times demonſtrate your 
real friendſhip for him. Truth and argu- 
ment come with particular force from the 
mouth of one whom we truſt and love. 

III. THE jo/teft and gentleſt addreſs to 
the erroneous, is the beſt way to convince 
them of their mijtake. Sometimes tis ne- 
ceſſary to repreſent to your opponent, that 
he is not far off from the truth, and that 
you would fain draw him a little nearer to it; 
commend and eſtabliſh whatever he ſays that 
is juſt and true, as our bleſſed Saviour treated 
the young ſcribe, when he anſwered well 
concerning the two great commandments ; 

b | « Thou 
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* Thou art not far, fays gur Lord, from the 
kingdom of heaven,” {ark xii. 34. Imi- 
tate the mildneſs u conduct of the bleſſed 
Feſus. 
| Come :5 near to your opponent as you 
can in ail your propoſitions, and yield to him 
as much as you dare, in a conſiſtence 
with truth and juſtice. 

"Tis a very great and fatal miſtake in 
perſons who attempt to convince or recon- 
cile others to their party, when they make 
the difference appear as wide as poſſible: 
this is ſhocking to any perſon who is to be 
convinced, he will chooſe rather to keep and 
maintain his own opinions, if he cannot 
come into your's without renouncing and 
abandoning every thing that he believed 
before. Human nature mult be flattered a 
little as well as reaſoned with, that ſo the 
argument may be able to come at his un- 
derſtanding, which otherwiſe will be thruſt 
off at a diſtance. If you charge a man 
with nonſenſe and abſurdities, with hereſy 
and ſelf-contradiction, you take a very wrong 
itep towards convincing him. 

REMEMBER thaterror is not to be rooted 
cut of the mind of man by reproaches 
and railings, by flaſhes of wit and biting 
jeſts, by loud exclamations or ſharp ridi- 
cule: long declamations and triumph over 
our neighbour's miſtake, will not prove the 
way to canvince him; theſe are figns either 


of 
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of a bad cauſe, or of want of arguments 
or Capacity for the defence of a good 
one. 
IV. SET therefore à conſtant watch over 
yourſelf, leſt you grow warm in diſpute be- 
fore you are aware. The paſſions never clear 
the underſtanding, but raiſe darkneſs, clouds 
and confuſion in the ſoul: human nature 
is like water which has mud at the bottom 
of it, it may be clear while it is calm and 
undiſturbed, and the ideas like pebbles ap- 
pear bright at the bottom; but when once 
it is ſtirred and moved by paſſion, the mud 
riſes —— and ſpreads confuſion and 
darkneſs over all the ideas; you cannot ſet 
things in ſo juſt and ſo clear a light before 
the eyes of your neighbour, while your 
own conceptions are clouded with heat 
and paſſion. 

Bes1DEs, when your own ſpirits are a 
little diſturbed, and your wrath isawakened, 
this naturally kindles the ſame fire in your 
correſpondent, and prevents him from taking 
in your ideas, were they ever ſo clear; for 
his paſſions are engaged all on a ſudden for 
the defence of his own miſtakes, and they 
combat as fiercely as your's do, which per- 
haps may be awakened on the fide of 
truth. 

To provoke a perſon whom you would 
convince, not only rouſes his anger, and 
ſets it againſt your doctrine; but directs. 

| Its 
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its reſentment againſt your perſon, as well 
as againſt all your inſtructions and argu- 
ments. You mult treat an opponent like a 
friend, if you would perſuade him to learn 
any thing from you ; and this is one 
reaſon why there is ſo little ſucceſs on either 
fide between two diſputants or controverſial 
writers, becauſe they are ſo ready to intereſt 
their paſſions in the ſubject of conteſt, and 
prevent the mutual light that might be 
given and received on either fide: ambition, 
indignation, anda profeſſed zeal, reign on 
both fides : victory is the point deſigned, 
while truth is pretended, and truth often- 
times periſhes in the fray, or retires from 
the field of battle: the combatants end 
juſt where they began, the underſtandings 
hold faſt the ſame opinions ; perhaps with 
this diſadvantage, that they are a little more 
obſtinate, and rooted in them without freſh 
reaſon, and they generally come off with 
the loſs of temper and charity. 
V. NEITHER attempt nor hope to 
convince a perſon of his miſtake, by any penal 
methods or - ſevere uſage : there is no light 
brought into the mind by all the fire and 
fword, and bloody perſecutions that were 
ever introduced into the world. One would 
think that the princes, the prieſts, and 
the people, the learned and the unlearned, 
the great and the mean, ſhould have all, by 
this time, ſeen the folly and madneſs of 
| | ts ſeeking 
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of cruelty: we compel a beaſt to the yoke 
by blows, becauſe the ox and the aſs have 
no underſtanding ; but intellectual powers 
are not to be fettered and compelled at this 
rate: men cannot believe what they will, 
nor change their religion and their ſenti- 
ments as they pleaſe; they may be made 
hypocrites by the forms of ſeverity, and 
conſtrained to profeſs what they don't be- 
lieve ; they may be forced to comply with 
external practices and ceremonies, cont 

to their own conſciences; but this can ne- 
ver pleaſe God, nor profit men. 

VI. In order to convince another, you 
ſhould always make choice of thoſe arguments 
that are beſt ſuited to his underſtanding and 
capacity, his genius and temper, bis ſtate, 
tation, and circumſtances. It I were to per- 
ſuade a plowman of the truth of any — 
of church- government, it ſhould not be 
attempted by the uſe of the Greet and Latin 
fathers; but from the word of God, the 
light of nature, and the common reaſon 
of things. 

VII. ARGUMENTS fhould always be 
propoſed in fuch a manner, as may lead the 
mind onward to percerve the truth in à clear 
and agreeable light, as well as to conſtrain 
the aſſent by the power of reaſoning. Clear 
ideas in many caſes, are as uſeful toward 

CON= 
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conviction, as a well-formed and unanſwer- 
able ſyllogiſm. 

VIII. ALLOY the perſon you defire to 
inſtruct a reaſonable time to enter into the 
force of your argument. When you have 
declared your own ſentiments in the brighteſt 
manner of illuſtration, and enforced them 
with the moſt convincing arguments, you 
are not to ſuppoſe that your friends ſhould 
immediately be convinced and receive the 
truth : habitude in a particular way of 
thinking, as well as in moſt other things, 
obtains the force of nature, and you can't 
expect to wean a man from his accuſtomed 
errors but by ſlow degrees, and by his own 
aſſiſtance; entreat him therefore not to judge 
on the ſudden, nor determine againſt you at 
once, but that he would pleaſe to review 
your ſcheme, reflect upon your arguments 
with all the impartiality he is capable of, 
and take time to think theſe over again at 
large; at leaſt that he would be diſpoſed to 
hear you ſpeak yet further on this ſubject, 
without pain or averſion. 

ApDREss him therefore in an obliging 
manner; and ſay, I am not fo fond as to 
think I have placed the ſubject in ſuch 
lights, as to throw you on a ſudden into 
a new track of thinking, or to make you 
immediately lay afide your preſent opinions 
or deſigns ; all that I hope 1s, that ſome 
hint or other which I have given, is capa- 

ble 
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ble of being improved by you to your own 
conviction, or poſſibly it may lead you into 
ſuch a train of reaſoning, as in time to 
effect a change in your thoughts. Which 
hint leads me to add, 

IX. LABOUR as much as poſſible to 
make the perſon you would teach, his own in- 
Aructor. Human nature may be allured, by 
a ſecret pleaſure and pride in its own rea- 
ſoning, to ſeem to find out by itſelf the very 
thing that you would teach ; and there are 
ſome perſons that have ſo much of this na- 
tural bias towards ſelf rooted in them, that 
they can never be convinced of a miſtake by 
the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt arguments to the 
contrary, though the demonſtration glare in 
their faces; but they may be tempted by 
ſuch gentle infinuations to follow a track 
of thought, which you propoſe, till they 
have wound themſelves out of their own 
error; and led themſelves hereby into your 
opinion ; if you do but let it appear, that 
they are under their own guidance rather 
than your's. And perhaps there is nothing 
which ſhews more dexterity of addreſs, 
than this ſecret influence over the minds of 
others, which they do not difcern even while 
they follow it. 

X. IF you can gain the main point in 
queſtion, be not very ſolicitous about the ni- 
cety with which it ſhall be expreſſed. Mankind 
is fo vain a thing, that tis not willing to 

| derive 
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derive from another, and tho' it cannot have 
every thing from itſelf, yet it would ſeem 
at leaſt to mingle ſomething of its own with 
what it derives elſewhere: therefore when 
you have ſet your ſentiment in the fulleſt 
light, and proved it in the moſt effectual 
manner, an opponent will bring in ſome 
frivolous and uſeleſs diftintion on purpoſe 
to change the form of words in the queſ- 
tion, and acknowledge that he receives your 
propoſition in ſuch a ſenſe, and in ſuch a 
manner of expreſſion, tho' he cannot re- 
ceive it in your terms and phraſes. Va- 
nillus will confeſs he is now convinced, that 
a man who behaves well in the ſtate, ought 
not to be puniſhed for his religion; but yet 
he will not conſent to allow an univerſal to- 
leration of all religions that don't injure 
the ſtate, which is the propoſition I had 
been proving. Well, let Vanillus therefore 
uſe his own language, I am glad he is con- 
vinced of the truth; he ſhall have leave to 
dreſs it in his own way. 

To theſe directions I ſhall add two re- 
marks in the conclufion of this chapter, 
which would not ſo properly fall under the 
preceding directions. 

I. Rem. WurN you have laboured to in- 
ſtruct a perſon in ſome controverted truth, 
and yet he retains ſome prejudice againſt it, 
fo that he doth not yield to the convincing 
force of your arguments, you may ſome- 

times 
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times have happy ſucceſs in convincing him 
of that truth, by ſetting him to read a weak 
author, who writes againſt it: A young 
reader will find ſuch pleaſure in being able 
to anſwer the arguments of the oppoſer, 
that hewilldrophis former prejudices againſt 
the truth, and yield to the power and evi- 
dence of your reaſons. I confeſs this looks 
like ſetting up one prejudice to overthrow 
another ; but where prejudices cannot be 
fairly removed by dint of reaſon, the 
wiſeſt and beſt of teachers will ſometimes 
find it neceſſary to make a way for reaſon 
and truth to take place by this contraſt of 
prejudices. 

II. Rem. Wu our deſign is to convince 
@ whole family, or community of perſons of 
any miſtake, or to lead them into any truth, 
we may juſtly ſuppoſe there are various 
reigning prejudices among them; and there- 
fore it is not ſafe to attempt, nor ſo eaſy to 
effect it, by addreſſing the whole number at 
once. Such a method has been often found 
to raiſe a ſudden alarm, and has produced 
a violent oppoſition even to the moſt fair, 
pious, and uſeful propofal ; fo that he who 
made the motion, could never carry his 

int. 

We muſt therefore firſt make as ſure as 
we can of the moſt intelligent and learned, 
at leaſt the moſt leading perſons amongſt 
them, by addreſſing them apart prudently, 


and 
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and offering proper reaſons, till they are 
convinced and engaged on the fide of truth; 
and theſe may with more ſucceſs apply them- 
ſelves to others of the ſame community; 
yet the original propofer ſhould not neglect 
to make a diſtinct application to all the reſt, 
ſo far as circumſtances admit. 

WHERE a thing is to be determined 55 
a number of votes, he ſhould labour to ſe- 
cure 2a good majority, and then take care 
that the moſt proper perſons ſhould move 
and argue the matter in public, leſt it be 
quaſhed in the very firſt propoſal by ſome 
prejudice againſt the propoſer. 

So unhappily are our circumſtances fitu- 
ated in this world, that if truth and juſtice 
and goodneſs could put on human forms, and 
deſcend from heaven to propoſe the moſt 
divine and uſeful doctrines, and bring with 
them the cleareſt evidence, and publiſh them 
at once to a multitude whoſe prejudices are 
engaged againſt them, the propoſal would 
be vain and fruitleſs, and would neither con- 
vince nor perſuade. So neceſſary is it to join 
art and dexterity, together with the force of 
reaſon, to convince mankind of truth, un- 
leſs we came furniſhed with miracles or 
omnipotence to create a conviction“. 

CHAP. 


* The conduct of Chrift and his apoſtles, (armed as 


they were with ſupernatural powers) in the gradual open- 
= nings 
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Of Authority, of the Abuſe of it, and of 
its real and proper Uſe and Service. 


HE influence which other perſons 
have upon our opinions is uſually 
called authority. The power of it is fo 

t and widely extenſive, that there is 
ſcarcely any perſon in the world entirely free 
from the impreſſion of it, even after their 
utmoſt watchfulneſs and care to avoid it. 
Our parents and tutors, yea our very 
nurſes determine a multitude of our ſenti- 
ments ; our friends, our neighbours, the 
cuſtom of the country where we dwell, and 
the eſtabliſbed opinions of mankind, form our 
belief; the great, the prous, the learned, 
and the ancient, the king, the prieft, and 
the philoſopher, are characters of mighty 
efficacy to perſuade us to receive what 
they dictate. Theſe may be ranked under 
different beads of prejudice, but they are 


nings of truth, againſt which the minds of their diſci- 
ples were ſtrongly prejudiced, may not only ſecure ſuch 
an addreſs from the impatation of diſhoneſt craft, but 
may demonſtrate the expediency, and in ſome caſes the 
neceſſity, of attending to it. 


all 
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all of a kindred nature, and may be re- 
duced to this one ſpring or head of au- 
thority. 

I rave treated of theſe particularly in 
Logic, Part IId, Chap. IIId, Sec. 4th. Yet 
a few other remarks occurring among my 
papers, I thought it not improper to let 
them find a place here. 

CICERO was well acquainted with 
the unhappy influences of authority, and 
complains of it in his firſt book De Naturs 
Deorum. In diſputes and controverſies 
„ (fays he) it is not fo much the author, 
* or patrons of any opinion, as the weight 
* and force of argument, which ſhould in- 
* fluence the mind. The authority of thoſe 
* who teach, is a frequent hindrance to thoſe 
ho learn, becauſe they utterly neglect to 
te exerciſe their own judgment, taking for 
* granted whatſoever others whom they re- 
_ *© yerence have judged for them. I can by 
* no means approve, what we learn from 
* the Pythagoreans, that if any thing aſ- 
«« ſerted in diſputation was queſtioned, they 
* were wont to anſwer, [p/e dixit, i.e. He 
* himſelf ſaid ſo, meaning Pythagoras. So 
far did prejudice prevail, that authority 
* without reaſon was ſufficient todetermine 
* diſputes and to eſtabliſh truth.” 

ALL human authority, though it be ever 
ſo ancient, though ĩt hath had univerſal ſove- 
reignty, and ſway d all the learned and the 

D 2 vulgar 
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vulgar world for ſome thouſands of years, 
yet has no certain and undoubted claim to 
truth : nor is it any violation of good man- 
ners, to enter a caveat with due decency 
againſt its pretended dominion. What is 
there among all the ſciences that has been 
longer eſtabliſhed and more univerſally re- 
ceived ever ſince the days of Ari/totle, and 
perhaps for ages before he lived, than this, 
that all heavy bodies whatſoever tend toward 
the centre of the earth? But Sir Iſaac 
Newton has found that thoſe bulky and 
weighty bodies, the earth and all the pla- 
nets, tend toward the centre of the ſun, where- 
by, the authority of near three thouſand 

years or more is not only called in queſtion 

but actually refuted and renounced. | 
AGAIN, Was ever any thing more 
univerſally agreed among the nation of the 
poets and critics, than that Homer and 
Firgilare inimitable writers of heroic poems ? 
And whoever preſumed to attack their writ- 
ings or their reputation, was either con- 
demned for his malice or derided for his 
folly. Theſe ancient authors have been 
ſuppoſed to derive peculiar advantages to 
aggrandize their verſes from the heathen 
theology, ard that variety of appearances in 
which they could repreſent their gods, and 
mingle them with the affairs of men: yet 
within theſe few years Sir Richard Black- 
more, (whole prefacesare univerſally r 
ed 
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ed ſuperior in their kind to any of his poems) 
has ventured to pronounce ſome noble truths 
in that excellent preface to his poem called 
Alfred, and has bravely demonſtrated there, 
beyond all poſſible exception, that both Vir- 
gil and Homer are often guilty of very groſs 
blunders, indecenc ies and ſhameful impro- 
prieties ; and that they were ſo far from de- 
riving any advantage from the rabble of 
heathen gads, that their theology almoſt 
unavoidably expoſed them to many cf thoſe 
blunders; and that it is not poſſible upon the 
foot of gentile ſuperſtition, to write a per- 
fect epic poem: whereas the ſacred reli- 
gion of the Bible, would furniſha poem with 
much more juſt and glorious ſcenes and a 
nobler machinery. 

Mx. DENNIS alſo had made it ap- 
pear in his efays ſome ycars before, that 
there were no images ſo ſublime in the 
brighteſt of the heathen writers, as thoſe 
with which we are furniſhed in the poetic 
parts of the holy ſcripture : and Rapin, the 
French critic, dared to profeſs the fame ſen- 
timents, notwitaſtanding the world of poets 
and critics had founivyerlellyand unanimouſly 
exalted the heathen writers to the ſove- 
reignty for ſo many ages. If we would 
find out the truth in many caſes, we muſt 
dare to deviate from the long-beaten track, 
and venture to think with a juſt and unbiaſ- 
ſed liberty. | 

93 Tno' 
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THo' it be neceſſary to guard againſt the 
evil influences of authority, and the preju- 
dices derived thence, becauſe it has intro- 
duced thouſands of errors and miſchiefs into 
the world, yet there are three eminent and 
remarkable cafes wherein authority, or the 
; ſentiments of other perſons, muſt or will 
determine the judgments and practice of 
mankind. | 

I. PARENTS are appointed to judge 
for their children in their younger years, 
and to inſtruct them what they ſhould be- 
lieve, and what they ſhould practiſe in the 
civil and religious life. This is a diate 
of nature, and doubtleſs it would have been 
fo in a ſtate of innocence. It is impoſſible 
that children ſhould be capable of judging 
for themſelves, before their minds are fur- 
niſhed with a competent number of ideas, 
before they are acquainted with any princi- 
ples and rules of juſt judgment, and before 
their reaſon is grown up to any degrees of 
maturity and proper exerciſes upon ſuch 
ſubjects. 

I wiLL not fay, that a child ought to 
believe nonſenſe and impoſſibility, becauſe his 
father bids him; for fo far as the impoſſi- 
bility appears, he cannot believe it; nor will 
I fay, he ought to aſſent to all the falſe opi- 
nions of his parents, or to practiſe idolatry 
and murder, or miſchief, at their command : 
yet a child knows not any better way to find 


out 
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out what he ſhould believe and what he 
ſhould practiſe, before he can poſſibly 
judge for himſelf, than to run to his pa- 
rents, and receive their ſentiments and their 
directions. 

You will fay, Th:s is hard indeed, that 
the child of a heathen idolater, or a cruel 
cannibal, is laid under a fort of neceſſity 
by nature of finning againſt the light of 
nature. I grant it is hard indeed, but it is 
only owing to our original fall and apoſta- 
ſy : the law of nature continues as it was 
in innocence, namely, that a parent ſhould 
judge for his child; but, i the parent 
judges ill, the child is greatly expoſed by it, 
thro' that univerſal diſorder that is brought 
into the world by the fin of Adam, our com- 
mon father : and from the equity and 
goodneſs of God we may reaſonably infer, 
that the great judge of all will do right; he 
will balance the ignorance and incapacity of 
the child, with the criminal nature of the 
offence in thoſe puerile inſtances, and will 
not puniſh beyond juſt demerit. 

BESIDES, what could God, as a 
creator, do better for children in their mi- 
nority, than to commit them to the care 

and inſtruction of parents: none are ſup- 
poſed to be ſo much concerned for the hap- 
pineſs of children as their parents are; there- 
fore it is the ſafeſt ſtep to happineſs, according 
tothe original law of creation, tofollow their 

. D 4 direc- 
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directions, their parents reaſon acting for 
them, before they have reaſon of their own 
in proper exerciſe; nor indeed is there any 
better general rule in our fallen ſtate, by 
which children are capable of being go- 
verned, though in many particular caſes it 
may lead them far aftray from virtue and 
happineſs. 

Ir children by providence be caſt under 
ſome happier inſtructions, contrary to their 
parents erroneous opinions, I cannot fay it 
is the duty of ſuch children to follow error, 
when they diſcern it to be error, becauſe 
their father believes it; what I faid before, 
is to be interpreted only of thoſe thatare un- 
der the immediate careandeducation of their 
parents, and not yet arrived at years — 
of examination; I know not how theſe can 
be freed from receiving the dictates of pa- 
rental authority in their youngeſt years, ex- 
cept by immediate or divine infpiration. 

IT 1s hard to fay, at what exa time of 
life the child is exempted from the ſo- 
vereignty of parental dictates. Perhaps it is 
much juſter to ſuppoſe, that this ſovereign- 
ty diminiſhes by degrees as the child grows 
in underſtanding and capacity, and is more 
and more capable of exerting his own intel- 
lectual powers, than to limit this matter by 
months and years. 

| Wren childhood and youth are fo far 
expired, that the reaſoning faculties are 
grown 
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grown up to any juſt meaſure of maturity, 
it is certain that perſons ought to begin to 
enquire into the reaſons of their own faith 
and practice in all the affairs of life and 
religion : but as reaſon does not arrive at 
this power and ſelf-ſufficiency in any fingle 
moment of time, ſo there is no ſingle mo- 
ment when a child ſhould at once caſt off 
all its former beliefs and practices; but by 
degrees and in flow ſucceſſion he ſhould 
examine them, as opportunity and advan- 
tages offer; and either confirm, or doubt of, 
or change them, according to the leadings 
of conſcience and reafon, with all its beft 
advantages of information, 

WurN we are arrived at manly age, 
there is no perſon on earth, no ſet or 
ſociety of men whatſoever, that have power 
and authority given them by God, the crea- 
tor and governor of the world, abſolutely to 
dictate to others their opinions or practices in 
the moral and religious life. God has given 
every man reaſon to judge for himſelf, in 
higher or in lower degrees. Where leſs is 
given, leſs will be required. But we are 
juſtly chargeable with criminal floth, and 
miſimprovement of the talents with which 
our creator has intruſted us, if we take all 
things for granted which others aſſert, and 
believe and practiſe all things which they 
dictate, without due examination. | 

II. Axo- 
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IT. AnoTHER caſe wherein authority 
muſt govern our aſſent, is in many matters 
of fad. Here we may and ought to be de- 
termincd by the declarations or narratives 
of other men; tho' I muſt confeſs, this is 
uſually called teſimany rather than autho- 
rity. It is upon this foot, that every fon 
or daughter among mankind are required 
to believe that ſuchand ſuch perſonsaretheir 

nts, for they can never be informed of it 
but by the dictates of others. It is by teſti- 
mony that we are to believe the laws of our 
country, and to pay all proper deference to 
the prince, and to magiſtrates, in ſubordinate 
degrees of authority, though we did not ac- 
tually fee thein choſen, crowned, or inveſted 
with their title and character. It is by ei- 
many that we are neceſſitated to believe there 
is ſuch a city as Canterbury or York, though 
perhaps we have never been at either; that 
there are ſuch perſons as papiſts at Paris and 
Rome, and that there are many ſottiſh and 
cruel tenets in their religion. It is by feſti- 
mony we believe that chriſtianity and 
the books of the Bible, have been faithfully 
delivered down to us through many genera- 
tions; that there was ſuch a perſon as Chri/t 
our Saviour, that he wrought miracles, and 
died on the croſs, that he roſe again and 
aſcended to heaven. 
THe authority or teſtimony of men, if 
are wiſe and honeſt, they had full ow 


tunities 
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tunities and capacities of knowing the truth, 
and are free from all ſuſpicion of deceit in 
relating it, ought to ſway our aſſent; eſpe- 
cially when multitudes concur in the ſame 
teſtimony, and when there are many other 
attending circumſtances that raife the pro- 
poſition which they dictate to the degree of 
moral certamty. 

Bur in this very caſe, even in matters of 
fact and affairs of hiſtory, we ſhould not 
too eaſily give in to all the dictates of tra- 
dition, and the us pretences to the 
teſtimony of 41 we — fairly exa- 
mined the ſeveral things which are neceſſary 
to make up a credible teſtimony, and to lay 
a juſt foundation for our belief. There are 
and have been fo many fal ſhoods impoſed 
upon mankind, with ſpecious pretences of 
eye and ear-witneſſes, that ſhould make 
us wiſely cautious and juſtly ſuſpicious of 
reports, where the concurrent ſigns of 
truth do not fairly appear, and eſpecially 
where the matter is of conſiderable impor- 
tance. And the leſs probable the fact teſti- 
fied is in itſelf, the greater evidence may we 
juſtly demand of the veracity of that teſti- 
mony on which it claims to be admitted. 

III. Tux laſt caſe wherein authority 
muſt govern us is, when we are called to 
believe what perſons under inſpiration have 
dictated to us. This is not properly the 
authority of men, but of God himſelf ; and 

we 
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we are obliged to believe what that authority 
aſſerts, though our reaſon at preſent may not 
be able any other way to diſcover the cer- 
tainty or evidence of the propoſition : It is 
enough if our faculty of reaſon, in its beſt 
exerciſe, can diſcover the divine authority 
which has propoſed it. Where doctrines 
of divine revelation are plainly 12 
together with ſufficient proofs of their re- 
velation, all mankind are bound to receive 
them, tho' they cannot perfectly underſtand 
them ; for we know that God is true, and 
cannot diate falſhood. 

Bur if theſe pretended dictates are di- 
realy contrary to the natural faculties of 
underſtanding and reaſon which God has 
given us, we may be well affured theſe dic- 
tates were never revealed to us by God him- 
ſelf. When perſons are really influenced by 
authority to believe pretended myſteries, in 
plain oppoſition to reaſon, and yet pretend 
reaſon for what they believe, this is but a 
vain amuſement. 

THERE is no reaſon whatfoever that can 
prove or eſtabliſh any authority ſo firmly, as 
to give it power to diĩctate in matters of belief, 
what is contrary to all the dictates of our rea- 
ſonable nature. God himſelf has never given 
us any ſuch revelations ; and I think it may 
be ſaid, with reverence, he neither can nor 
will do it, unleſs he changes our faculties 
from what they are at preſent. To tell us 

we 
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we muſt believe a propoſition which is 
plainly contrary to reaſon, is to tell us that 
we mult believe two ideas are joined, while 
(if we attend to reaſon) we plainly ſee and 
know them to be disjoined. 

Wuar could ever have eſtabliſhed the 
nonſenſe of tranſubſtantiation in the world, 
if men had been fixed in this great truth, 
that God gives no revelation contradiftory to 
our own reaſon ? things may be above our 
reaſon, that 1s, reaſon may have but obſcure 
ideas of them, or reaſon may not ſee the 
connexion of theſe ideas, or may not know 
at preſent the certain and exact manner of 
reconciling ſuch propoſitions either with 
one another, or with other rational truths, 
as I have explained in fome cf my logical 

pers: but when they ſtand directly and 
plainly againſt all ſenſe and reaſon, as tran- 
ſubſtantiation does, no divine authority can 
be pretended to enforce their belief, and 
human authority is impudent to pretend to 
it. Yet this human authority, in the papiſb 
countries, has prevailed over millions of 
ſouls, becauſe they have abandoned their 
reaſon, they have given 1 the glory of hu- 
man nature to be trampled upon by knaves, 


and fo reduced themſelves to the condition 

of brutes. . * 
Ir is by this amuſement of authority 
(ſays a certain author) that the bor/e is 
taught to obey the words of command, a 
avg 
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dog to fetch and carry, and a man to 
believe inconſiſtencies and impoſſibilities. 
Whips and dungeons, fire and the gibbet, 
and the ſolemn terrors of eternal miſery af- 


ter this life, will perſuade weak minds to 
believe againſt their ſenſes, and in direct 
contradiction to all their reaſoning powers. 
A parrot is taught to tell lies with much 
more eaſe and more gentle uſage; but 
none of all theſe creatures would ſerve their 
maſters at the expence of their liberty, had 
they but knowledge and the juſt uſe of 
reaſon. 

I navt mentioned three caſes, wherein 
mankind muſt or will be determined in 
their ſentiments by authority; that is, the 
cafe of children in their minority, in regard 

commands of their parents ; the 
cafe of all men with regard to univerſal, 
complete and ſufficient teſtimony of matter o 
fact; and the caſe of n, wit 
regard to the authority of drume revelation, 
and of men divinely inſpired; and under 
each of theſe I have given ſuch limitati- 
ons and cautions as were £ 
I PROCEED now to mention ſome other 
caſes, wherein we ought to pay a great de- 
ference to the authority and fentiments of 


others, though we are not abſolutely con- 
cluded and determined by their opinions. 
1. Wren we begin to paſs out of our 
minority, and to judge for ourſelves in mat- 
ters 
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ters of the civil and religious life, we ought 
to pay very great deference to the ſenti- 
ments of our parents, who in the time of 
our minority were our natural guides and 
directors in theſe matters. So in matters 
of ſcience, an ignorant and unexperienced 
youth ſhould pay great deference to the 
opinions of his inſtructors: and though he 
may juſtly ſuſpend his judgment in matters 
which his tutors dictate, till he perceive 
ſufficient evidence for them; yet neither 
parents nor tutors ſhould be directly op- 
poſed without great and moſt evident rea- 
tons, ſuch as conſtrain the underſtanding or 
conſcience of thoſe concerned. 

2. PERSONS of years and long experience, 
of human affairs, when they give advice in 
matters of prudence or civil conduct, ought 
to have a confiderable deference paid to 
their authority by thoſe that are young and 
have not ſeen the world, for it is moſt 
bable that the elder perſons are in the right. 

3. In the affairs of practical godlineſs, 
there ſhould be much deference given to 
pug. of long ſtanding in virtue and piety. 

confeſs in the particular forms and cere- 
monies of religion, there may be as much 
bigotry and ſuperſtition amongſt the old as 
the young; but in queſtions of inward re- 
ligion and pure devotion, or virtue, a man 
who has been long engaged in the fincere 
practice of thoſe things, is juſtly preſumed 


1 to 
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to know more than a youth -vith all his un- 
governed paſſions, appetites and prejudices 
about him. 

4. MEN in their ſeveral profeſſions and 
arts, in which they have been educated, and 
in which they have employed themſelves all 
their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to have greater 
knowledge and {kill than others; and there- 
fore there is due reſpect to be paid to their 
judgment in thoſe matters. 

5. In matters of fat, where there is not 
ſufficient teſtimony to conſtrain our aſſent, 
yet there ought to be due deference paid to 
the narratives of perſons wiſe and ſober, ac- 
cording to the degrees of their honeſty, 
{kill, and opportunity to acquaint them- 
felves therewith. 

I conFEss in many of theſe cafes, where 
the propoſition is a mere matter of ſpecu- 
lation, and doth not neceſſarily draw prac- 
tice along with it, we may delay our aſſent 
till better evidence appear; but where the 
matter is of a practical nature, and requires 
us to act one way or another, we ought to 
pay much deference to authority or teſti- 
mony, and follow fuch probabilities where 
we have no certainty; for this is the beſt 
light we have, and ſurely it is better to fol- 
low fuch fort of guidance, where we can 
have no better, than to wander and fluctuate 
in abfolute uncertainty. It is not reaſona- 
ble to put out our candle, and fit ſtill in the 

dark, 
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dark, becauſe we have not the light of 
ſun- beams. 


CHAT. V. 


Of treating and managing the Prejudices of 
Men 


FF we had nothing but the reaſon of men 
to deal with, and that reaſon were pure 
and uncorrupted, it would then be a matter 
of no great {kill or labour to convince ano- 
ther perſon of common miſtakes, or to per- 
ſuade him to aſſent to plain and obvious 
truths. But alas! mankind ſtand wrapt 
round in errors, and intrenched in prejudices ; 
and every one of their opinions is ſupported 
and guarded by ſomething elſe beſide rea- 
fon. A young bright genius, who has fur- 
niſhed himſelf with a variety of truths and 
ſtrong arguments, but is yet unacquainted 


For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the 
preventing or curing them in ourſelves; ſee the Doctor's 
Syſtem of Logic, Part II. Chap. III. Of the fprings of fait 
judgment, or the doctrine of prejudice:. | 
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with the world, goes forth from the ſchools 
like a night errant, preſuming bravely to 
vanquiſh the follies of men, and to ſcatter 
lightand truth through all his acquaintance. 
Buthemeets with huge giants and inchanted 
caſtles, ſtrong prepoſſeſſions of mind, ha- 
bits, cuſtoms, 174 authority, in- 
tereſt, with all the various ons 
of oy "—— e to defend the 
old inions; and is ſtran ly I 
— in his 4 He — 
now that he muſt not truſt merely to the 
of his ſteel, and to the ſtrength 
of his arm, but he muſt manage the wea- 
pons of his reaſon with much dexterity and 
artifice, with ſkill and addreſs, or he ſhall 
never be able to ſubdue errors and to con- 
vince mankind. 

Wu prejudices are ſtrong, there are 
theſe ſeveral methods to be practiſed in order 
to convince perſons of their miſtakes, and 
make a way for truth to enter into their 
minds. | | 

I. BY avoiding the power and influence 0 
the prejudice, without any direct attack wy 
ite and this is done, by chooſing all the 
flow, ſoft and diſtant methods of propoſing 
your own ſentiments, and your arguments 
'for them, and by leading the per- 
fon ſep by ſtep into thoſe truths which his 

judices would not bear if were pro- 
* all at once. * 4 


PERHAPS 
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PERHAPS your neighbour is under the 
influence of ſuperſtition and bigotry in the 
Amplicity of bit foul; you muit not imme- 
diately run upon him with violence, and 
ſhew him the abſurdity or folly of his own 
opinions, tho' you might be able to ſet them 
in a glaring light: but you muſt rather be- 
gin at a diftance, and eſtabliſh his aſſent 
to ſome familiar andeaſy propoſitions, which 
have a tendency to refute his miſtakes, and 
to confirm the truth; and then ſilently ob- 
ſerve what impreſſion this makes upon him, 
and proceed by flow degrees as he is able to 
bear; and you muſt carry on the work, 
haps at diſtant ſeaſons of converſation. The 
tender or diĩſeaſed eye cannot bear a deluge 
of light at once. 

THEREFORE We are not to conſider our 

ments merely according to aur own na- 
trons of their force, and from thence expect 
the immediate conviction of others; but we 
ſhould regard bow they arelihely to be received 
by the perſons we converſe with; and thus 
manage our reaſoning, as the nurſe gives a 
child drink by flow 8, leſt the infant 
| ſhould be choked or return it all back again, 
if poured in too haſtily. If your wine be 
ever ſo good, and you are ever ſo liberal 
in beſtowing it on your neighbour, yet if 
his bottle into which you attempt to pour 
it with freedom has a narrow mouth, you 
E 2 will 
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will ſooner overſet the bottle, than fill it 
with wine. 
OYVER-HASTINESS and vebemence 
in arguing is oftentimes the effect of pride; 
it blunts the poignancy of the argument, 
'breaks its force, and difappoints the end. 
Tf you were to convince a perſon of the 
falſhood of the doffrine of tranſubfantia- 
tion, and you take up the conſecrated bread 
before him and ſay, You may ſee, and 
« taſte, and feel, thts is nothing but bread; 
© therefore whilſt you affert that God com- 
«© mands you to believe it᷑ ic not bread, you 
© moſt wickedly accuſe God of command- 
„ ing you to tell a lye.” This fort of 
language would only raiſe the indigna- 
tion of the perſon againſt you, inſtead of 
making any impreffions upon him. He will 
not fo much as think at all on the argu- 
ment you have 2 but he rages at 
vou as a profane wretch, ſetting u 
ha ph reaſon above — — 
rity; fo that though what you affirm is a 
truth of great evidence, yet you loſe the 
benefit of your whole argument by an ill 
management, and the unſeaſonable uſe of it. 
II. W ay expreſsly allow and indulge 
thoſe prejudices for a ſeaſon, which” 
t0 74 0 againſt the 2 yu — 425 
introduce the truth by degrees while thoſe 
prejudices are expreſsly allowed, till by de- 


grees the advancing truth may of itſelf wear 
out 
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out the prejudice. Thus God himſelf dealt 
with his own people the Fews after the 
reſurrection of Chrift; for though from the 
following days of Pentecoſt when the goſ- 
pel was proclaimed and confirmed at Feru- 
alem, the Jewiſh ceremonies began to be 
void and ineffectual for any divine purpoſe, 
yet the Jews who received Chriſt the Meſ- 
fiah were permitted tocircumciſe their chil- 
dren, and to practiſe many Levitical forms, 
till that conſtitution which then waxed ol 
ſhould in time vaniſh away. 

WuHeRe the prejudices of mankind can- 
not be conquered at once, but they will rife 
up in arms againſt the evidence of truth, 
we muſt make ſome allowances, and yield 
to them for the preſent, as far as we can 
ſafely do it without real injury to truth: 
and if we would have any ſucceſs in our 
endeavours to convince the world, we muſt 
practiſe this complaiſance for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Taxr a ſtudent who has deeply imbibed 
the principles of the Peripatetics, and ima- 
gines certain immaterial beings, called fub- 
flantial forms, to inhabit every herb, flower, 
mineral, metal, fire, water, &c. and to be the 
ſpring of all its properties and operations; or 
take a Platoniſt who believes an anima mundi, 
an univerſal foul of the world to pervade 
all bodies, to act in and by them according 
to their nature, and indeed to give them 

E 3 their 
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their nature and their ſpecial powers; per- 
haps it may be very hard to convince 
perſons by arguments, and conſtrain them 
to yield up theſe fancies. Well then, let 
the one believe his univerſal ſoul, and the 
ether go on with his notion of ſubſtantial 
forms, and at the fame time teach them 
how by certainoriginal laws of motion, and 
the various fizes, ſhapes, and ſituations of 
the parts of matter, allowing a continued 
divine concourſe in and with all, the ſeveral 
appearances in nature may be ſolved, and 
variety of effects produced, according 
to the corpuſcular philoſophy, improved by 
Deſcartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Iſaac Newton; 
and when they have attained a degree of 
ſkill in this ſcience, they will ſee theſe airy 
notions of theirs, theſe imaginary powers, 
to be fo uſeleſs and unneceſſary, that they 
will drop them of their own accord: the 
Peripatetic forms will vaniſh from the mind 
like a dream, and the Platonic foul of the 
world will expire. 
Ox ſuppoſe a young philoſopher under 
a powerful perſuaſion, that there ig nothing 
but what has three dimenſions, length, breadth, 
and thickneſs, and conſequently that every 


te being bas @ figure or ſhape, (for ſhape 
1 bot the term and boundary of dimen- 
ſion: ) ſuppoſe this perſon, through the long 


udices of ſenſe and imagination, cannot 
fily brought to conceive of a ſpirit, or 
a think. 
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a thinking being without ſhape and dimen- 
ions; let him then * 8 _—_ + 
ſpirit with dimenſions; but be ſure in a 
tions to retain the idea of cogitation 
or a power of thinking, and thus > — 
upon the ſubject. 

in a little time he will find that length, 
breadth and „ have no ſhare in any 
of the actions of a ſpirit; and that he can 
manifeſt all the properties and relations of 
ſuch a being, with all its operations of ſen- 
ſation, volition, &c. wo as well 
ed without the uſe of this ſuppoſed Sage 
or theſe. dimenſions; and that all theſe ope- 
rations and theſe attributes may be aſcribed 
to a ſpirit, conſidered merely as a power 
thinking. And when he farther — 4.4 
that God, the infinite ſpirit, is an — 4 


elf-exifting, thinking 

A dimenſions of len Fad Fon, and ant. 
he may then ſuppoſe the human ſpirit may 
bean inferior ſel - ſubſiſting power . ef ; 
and he may be inclined to drop 


dimenſion and figure by * when he 
ſees and is convinced they do nothing to- 
wards thinking, nor are they neceſſary to 


aſſiſt or explain the operations or properties 
of a ſpirit. 


I may give another inſtance of the ſame 
practice, where there is a prejudicate fond- 
neſs of particular words and phraſes. Sup- 
poſe a man is educated in an anhappy form 


E 4 of 
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of ſpeech, whereby he explains ſome great 
decirine of the goſpel, and by the means 
of this phraſe he has imbibed a very falſe 
idea of that doctrine: yet he is fo bigot- 
ted to his form of words, that he imagines 
if thoſe words are omitted the doctrine is 
loſt. Now, if I cannot poſſibly perſuade 
dim to part with his improper terms, I will 
indulge them a little, and try to explain 
them in a ſcriptural ſenſe, rather than let 
him go on in his miſtaken ideas. 
 CREDONIUS believes that Chriſ de- 
feended into bell: I think the word Hell, 
as now commonly underſtood, is very im- 
proper here; but ſince the bulk of chriſti- 
ans, and Credonius among them, will by no 
means part with the word out of their 
Engliſh creed, I will explain the word 
bell to ſignify the fate of the dead, or the 
ſeparate fiate of ſouls; and thus lead my 
friend into more juſt ideas of the truth, 
namely, that the foul of Chriſt exiſted three 
days in the flate of ſeparation from bit body, 
or was in the invitible world, which might 
a called be// in Englifh, as well 
ades in Greek. 8 
 ANILL A has been bred a papiſ all 
her days, and though ſhe does not know 
much of religion, yet ſhe reſolves never 
to part from the Roman catholic faith, 
and is obſtinately bent againſt a change. 
Now I cannot think it unlawful to _— 
: er 
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her the true chriſtian, that is, the proteſtant 
religion, out of the eprſtle to the Romans, 
and ſhew her that the ſame doctrine is 
contained in the catholic epiſtles of St. Pe- 
ter, James, and Jude; and thus let her 
live and die a chriſtian, in the belief 
of the religion I teach her out of the New 
Teſtament, while ſhe imagines ſhe is a Ro- 
man catholic ſtill, becauſe ſhe finds the 
doctrine the is taught in the catholic epiſtles 
and in that to the Romans. 

I GRANT it is molt pro 
be different words (as far as poſſible) appli- 
ed to different ideas; and this rule ſhould 
never be diſpenſed with, if we had to do 
only with the * . of mankind ; but their 
various prejudices and zeal for party- 
rats. Game make 4 fs that 
we ſhould lead them into truth under the 
covert of their own beloved forms of 
ſpeech, rather than permit them to live 
and die obſtinate and unconvincible in any 
dangerous miſtake : whereas an attempt to 
deprive them of their old eſtabliſhed words, 
would raiſe fuch a tumult within them, 
as to render their conviction hopeleſs. 

IH. SomETIMEs we may make uſe of 
the very prejudices under which a perſon la- 
bours, in order to convince him of ſome par- 
ticular truth, and argue with bim upon his 
own profeſſed principles as though they were 
true. This is called, argumentum ad bo- 

minem, 


there ſhould 
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minem, and is another way of dealing with 


the prejudices of men. 

SUPPOSE a Jeu lies ſick of a fever, and is 
forbidden fleſh by his phyſician; but hear- 
ing that rabbits were provided for the din- 
ner of the family, defired earneſtly to eat 
of them ; and ſuppoſe he became impatient 
becauſe his phyfician did not it him, 
and he inſiſted upon it, that it could do him 
no hurt: ſurely rather than let him per- 
fiſt in that fancy and that deſire, to the 
danger of his life, I would tell him that 
theſe animals were ſirangled, which ſort 
of food was forbidden by the Jewiſb law, 
though I myſelf may believe that law is 
now aboliſhed. 

In the fame manner was Tenerilla per- 
ſuaded to let Damon her huſband proſe- 
cute a thief, who broke open their houſe 
on a & At firſt the abhorred the 
thoughts of it, and refuſed it utterly, be- 
cauſe if the thief were condemned, ac- 
cording to the Engliſh law, he muſt be 
hanged ; whereas (ſaid ſhe) the law of God 
in the writings of Moſes, does not appoint 
death to be the puniſhment of ſuch crimi- 
nals, but tells us, that a 7h:ef ſhall be fold 
for his theft, Exod. xxii. 3. But when Da- 
mon could no other ways convince her that 
the thief ought to be proſecuted, he put 
her in mind that the theft was commit- 
ted on a Sunday morning ; now the ſame 

law 
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law of Moſes requires, that the ſabbath- 
breaker ſhall ſurely be put ” 4 » Exod. 
xxxi. 15. Num. xv. 35. is argument 
— with 7. as and ſhe conſented 
to the proſecution. 

ENCRATES uſed the fame means of 
conviction when he faw a Mabometan drink 
wine to exceſs, and heard him maintain 
the lawfulneſs and pleafure of drunken- 
neſs : Encrates reminded him, that his own 
prophet Mabamet had utterly forbidden all 
wine to his followers; and the good man 
reſtrained his vicious appetite by his ſu- 
perſtition, when he could no otherwiſe con- 
vince him that drunkenneſs was unlawful, 
nor withhold him from exceſs. 

Wurz we find any perſon obſtinately 
perſiſting in a miſtake in oppoſition to all 
reaſon, eſpecially if the miſtake be very in- 
jurious or pernicious, and we know this 
perſon will hearken to the ſentiment or 
authority of ſome favourite name, it is 
needful ſometimes to urge the opinion 
and authority of that favourite perſon, ſince 
that is likely to be regarded much more 
than reaſon. I confeſs I am almoſt aſhamed 
to ſpeak of uſing any influence of authority, 
while I would teach the art of reaſoning. 
But in ſome caſes it is better that poor, 
filly, erſe, obſtinate creatures ſhould 
be ended to judge and act right, by a 
veneration for the ſenſe of others, than to 

be 
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be left to wander in pernicious errors, and 
continue deaf to all argument and blind to 
all evidence. They are but children of a 
larger ſize; and fince they perſiſt all their 
lives in their minority, and reject all true 
reaſoning, ſurely we may try to perſuade 
them to practiſe what is for their own in- 
tereſt by ſuch childiſh reaſons as they will 
hearken to: we may overawe them from 
purſuing their own ruin by the terrors of 
a ſolemn ſhadow, or allure them by a ſu- 
gar- plum to their own happineſs. 

Bur after all, we muſt conclude, that 
whereſoever it can be done, it is beſt to re- 
move and root out thoſe prejudices which ob- 
ſtrut the entrance of truth into the 
mind, rather than to palliate, humour, or 
indulge them ; and ſometimes this muſt ne- 
ceflarily be done, before you can make a 

on part with ſome beloved error, and 
him into better ſentiments. 

SUPPOSE you would convince a gamefter 
that gaming it not a lawful calling, or bu- 
fineſs of life, to maintain one's ſelf by it, 
and you make uſe of this argument, namely, 
That which doth not admit us to aſk the 
e bleſſing of God that we may get gain 
«* by it, cannot be a lawful employment; 
** but we cannot aſk the bleſſing of God on 
gaming, therefore, Sc. The minor is 
proved thus: We cannot pray that our 
„ neighbour may loſe; this is contrary to 

*« the 
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** the rule of ſeeking our neighbour's wel- 
fare, and loving him as ourſelves ; this is 
* wiſhing miſchief to our neighbour. But 
* in gaming, we can gain but juſt ſo much 
* as our 8 — in 
«« gaming, we cannot pray for the bleſſing 
* of God that we may gain by it.” 
Prxnars the gameſter ſhrugs and win- 
ces, turns and twiſts the argument every 
way, but he cannot fairly anſwer it; yet 
he will patch up an anſwer to fatisfy him- 
ſelf, w” will never yield to the convicti- 
on, becauſe he feels fo much of the ſweet 
influence of gaming, either towards the 
gratification of his avarice, or the ſupport 
of his expences. Thus he is under a ſtrong 
prejudice in favour of it, and is not eafily 
convinced. 
Your firſt work therefore, muſt be to 
lead him by degrees to feparate the thoughts 
of his own intereſt from the argument, and 
ſhew him that our own temporal intereſts, 
our livelihood, or our loſs, hath nothing 
to do to determine this point in oppoſition to 
the plain reaſon of things and that he ought 
to put theſe conſiderations quite out of 
the queſtion, if he would be honeft and 
ſincere in his ſearch after truth or duty: 
and that he muſt be contented to hearken to 
the voice of reaſon and truth, even though 
it ſhould run counter to his ſecular intereſt. 
When this is done, then an argument may 
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carry ſome weight or force with it toward 
his conviction. 
In like manner, if the queſtion were 
whether Matriſa ought to expoſe herſelf 
and her other children to poverty and mi- 
ſery, in order to ſupport the extravagan- 
cies of a favourite ſon ? Perhaps the mo- 
ther can hear no argument againſt it; ſhe 
feels no conviction in the moſt cogent rea- 
ſonings, ſo cloſe do her fond prejudices ſtick 
to her heart. The firſt buſineſs here is to 
remove this prejudice. Aſk her therefore, 
whether it is nota parent's duty to love all 
her children, ſo as to provide for their wel- 
fare? Whether duty to God and her fami- 
ly ought not to regulate her love to a fa- 
vourite ? Whether her neighbour Floris did 
well in dreſſing up her daughters with ex- 
ve gaudery, and neglecting the edu- 
— of her fon till the aw bis ruin ? 
Perhaps by this method ſhe might be brought 
to ſee, that particular fondneſs for onechild, 
ſhould have no weight or force in deter- 
mining the judgment in oppoſition to plain 
duty: and the may then give herſelf up to 
conviction in her own caſe, and to the evi- 
dence of truth, and thus correct her miſ- 
taken practice. | 
SueyosE you would convert Raminda 
from popery, and you ſet all the abſurdi- 
ties, errors, and ſuperſtitions of that church 
. before her in the moſt glaring evidence: 
| ſhe 
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ſhe holds them faſt ſtill, and cannot part 
with them, for ſhe hath a moſt ſacred reve- 
rence for the faith and the church of 
her anceſtors, and cannot imagine that they 
were in the wrong. The firſt labour 
muſt be therefore to convince her, that our 
anceſtors were fallible creatures ; that we 
may part with their faith without any diſ- 
honour done to them ; that all perſons muſt 
chooſe their religion for themſelves ; that 
we muſt anſwer for ourſelves in the great 
day of judgment, and not we for our 
rents, nor they for us; that chriſtianity it- 
felf had never been received by her anceſ- 
tors in this nation, if they had al- 

s in the religion of their parents, for 
hoy were all beathens. And when ſhe 
has by theſe methods of reaſoning been 
perſuaded that ſhe is not bound always to 
cleave to the religion of her parents, ſhe 
may then receive an eaſier conviction of the 
errors of Rome *, 


CHAP. 


® But perhaps of all theſe different methods of curing 
prejudices, none can be practiſed with greater pleaſure to 
a wiſe and good man, or with greater ſucceſs, where ſuc- 

ceſs is moſt defirable, than attempting to turn the atten - 
tion of well-meaning people from ſome point in which 
prejudice prevails, to ſome other of greater importance, 
which 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of InsTRUCT1ON by PREACHING. 


SECT. I. 
Wiſdom better than Learning in the Pulpit. 


YRO is a young preacher juſt come 

from the ſchools of logic and di- 
vinity, and advanced to the pulpit; he was 
counted a ſmart youngſter in the academy 
for analyſing a propoſition, and is full, even 
to the brim, with the terms of his art 
and learning. When he has read his text, 
after a ſhort flouriſh of introduction, he 
tells you, in how many ſenſes the chief 
word is taken, firſt among Greet heather 
writers, and then in the New Teſtament; 


which they allow, and which leads unto conſequences con- 
trary to ſome other notion which they eſpouſe and retain. 
By this means they may be led to forget their errors, 
while attentive to oppoſite truth; and in proportion to the 
degree in which their minds open, and their tempers grow 
more generous and virtuous, may be induced to reſign it. 
And ſurely nothing can give a benevolent mind more ſa- 
tis faction, than to improve his neighbour in knowledge, 
and in goodneſs at the ſame time. 


he 
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he cites all the chapters and the verſes ex- 
actly, and endeavours to make you under- 
ſtand many a text before he lets you know 
fully what he means by his own. He finds 
theſe things at large in the critics, which 
he has conſulted, where this fort of work 
Is and beautiful, and therefore he 
imagines it will become his ſermon well. 
Then heinforms you very learnedly, of the 
various falſe expoſitions which have been 
given by divines and commentators on this 
part of ſcripture, and it may be the rea- 
ſons of each of them too; and he refutes 
them with much zeal and contempt. Hav- 
ving thus cleared his way, he fixes upon 
the expoſition which his judgment beſt ap- 
proves, and dwells, generally five or ten 
minutes u the arguments to confirm 
it; and this he does not only in texts of 
darkneſs and difficulty, but even when 
ſcarcely a child could doubt of his meaning. 

Tris grammatical exerciſe being per- 
formed, he applies himſelf to his /ogrc ; 
the text is divided and ſubdivided into ma- 
ny little pieces; he points you preciſely to 
the /ubjef and the predicate, brings you 
acquainted with the agent and the objef?, 
ſhows you all the properties and the acci- 
dents that attend it, and would fain make 
you underſtand the matter and the form of 
it, as well as he does himſelf. When he 
has thus done, two thirds of the hour is 
F ſpent, 
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ſpent, and his hearers are quite tired; then 
he begins to draw near to his doctrine, 
or grand theme of diſcourſe; and having 
told the audience, with great formality 
and exactneſs, what it is, and in what me- 
thod he ſhall manage it, he names you. one 
or two particulars under the firſt general 
head; and by this time finds it 
to add, He intended indeed to have 
* been larger in the illuſtration of his ſub- 
«« ject, and he ſhould have given you ſome 
«© reaſons for the doctrine, but he is ſor- 
* ry that he is prevented; and then he 
« defigned alſo, to have brought it down to 
« the conſcience of every man by a warm 
* addreſs; but his time being gone, he 
* muſt break off.” He hurries over a hint 
or two, which ſhould have been wrought 
up into exhortation or inſtruction, but all in 
haſte, and thus concludes his work. 
The obſtinate and the careleſs ſinners go away 
unawakened, unconvinced; and the mourn- 
ing ſoul departs uncomforted: the unbe- 
lie ver is not led to faith in the geſpel, nor the 
immoral wretch to hate or forſake his ini- 
quities: the bypocrite and the man of fin- 
cerity are both unedified, becauſe the prea- 
cher had not time. In ſhort, he has finiſhed 
his work, and he has done nothing. 
Wurm I hear this man preach, it brings 
to my remembrance the account which I 
have E concerning the Czar of Muſcovy, 
| the 
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the firſt time that his army beſieged a town 
in Livonia: he was then juſt come from 
his travels in Great-Britain, where he and 
his miniſters of ſtate had learned the mathe- 
matics of an old acquaintance of mine: the 
Czar took great care to begin the fiege in 
form ; he drew all his lines of circum- 
vallation and contravallation according to 
the rules of art; but he was ſo tedious 
and ſo exact in theſe mathematical per- 
formances, that the ſeaſon was ſpent, he 
was forced to break up the fiege, and re- 
tire without any execution done upon the 


town. 
preach- 


ERGATES is another fort of 
er, a workman that need not be aſhamed: 
he had in his younger days but few of 
theſe learned vanities, and age and expe- 
rience have now worn them all off: he 
preaches like a man who watches for our 
fouls, as one that muſt give an account; he 
paſſes over leſſer matters with ſpeed, and 
purſues his great deſign, namely, to ſave 
himſelf and them that hear bim, 1 Tim. iv. 
16. . And by following this advice of St. 
Paul, he happily complies with that great 
and-natural rule of Horace, always to make 
haſte towards the moſt valuable end: 


He never affects to chuſe a very obſcure 
F 2 text, 
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text, leſt he ſhould waſte too much of the 
hour in explaining the literal ſenſe of it: 
he reſerves all thoſe obſcurities, till they 
come in courſe at his ſeaſons of public 
expoſition; for it is his opinion, that 
preaching the goſpel for the ſalvation of 
men, carries in it a little different idea from 
a learned and critical expoſition of the diffi- 
cult texts of ſcripture. 

He knows well how to uſe his /og:c in 
his compoſures; but he ealls no part of the 
words by their /ogical name, if there be any 
vulgar name that anſwers it: reading and 
meditation have furniſhed him with exten- 
five views of his ſubject, and his own 
good ſenſe hath taught him to give ſuffi- 
_ cient reaſons for every thing he aſſerts; 
but he never uſes one of them till a proof 
is needful. He is acquainted with the miſ- 
taken gloſſes of expofitors, but he thinks 
it needleſs to acquaint his hearers with 
them, unleſs there be evident danger that 
they might run into the fame miſtake. He 
underſtands well what his fubje& is not, 
as well as what it is; but when he would 
explain-it to you, he never ſays, firſt, nega- 
truely, unleſs fore remarkable error is at 
hand, and which his hearers may eafily fall 
into for want of ſuch a caution. | 

Tuvus in five or ten minutes at the moſt, 
he makes his way plain to the propofition 
or theme on which he deſigns to diſcourſe; 


and 
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and being fo wiſe as to know well what to 
ſay and what to leave out, he proportions 
every of his work to his time; he 
enlarges a little upon the ſubject, by way of 
illuſtration, till the truth becomes evident 
and intelligible to the weakeſt of his hear- 
ers; then he confirms the point with a few 
convincing arguments, W the matter 
requires it, and makes haſte to turn the 
doctrine into uſe and improvement. Thus 
the ignorant are inſtructed, and the growing 
chriſtians are eſtabliſhed and improved: 
the tupid finner is loudly awakened, and 
the mourning ſoul receives conſolation : 
the unbeliever is led to truſt in Chrift and 
his goſpel, and the impenitent and immoral 
are convinced and ſoftened, are melted and 
reformed. The inward voice of the holy 
Spirit joins with the voice of the miniſter ; 
the good man and the hypocrite have their 
proper portions aſſigned them, and the work 

of the Lord proſpers in his hand. | 
THis is the uſual courſe and manner of 
His miniſtry. This method being natural, 
plain and eaſy, he caſts many of his diſ- 
courſes into this form; but he is no flave 
to forms and methods of any kind: he 
makes the nature of his ſubject, and the 
neceſſity of his hearers, the great rule to 
dire& him what method he ſhall chooſe in 
every fermon, that he may the better en- 
lighten, convince, and perſuade. Ergates 
1 well 
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well knows, that where the ſubject itſelf 
is entirely practical, he has no need of the 
formality of long uſes and exbortations : 
he knows that practice is the chief deſign 
of doctrine; therefore he beſtows moſt of 
his labour upon this part of his office, 
and intermingles much of the pathetic un- 
der every particular: yet he wiſely obſerves 
the ſpecial dangers of his flock, and the 
errors of the time he lives in; and now 
and then (though very ſeldom) he thinks it 
neceſſary to ſpend almoſt a whole diſcourſe 
in mere doctrinal articles. Upon ſuch an 
occaſion, he thinks it proper to take up a 
little larger part of his hour in explaining 
and confirming the ſenſe of his text, and 
brings it down to the underſtanding of a 
child. 

AT another time, perhaps, he particularly 
deſigns to entertain the few learned and 
lite among his auditors; and that with this 
view, that he may ingratiate his diſcourſes 
v.11 their ears, and may fo far gratify their 
curiofity in this part of his ſermon, as to 
give an euſier entrance for the more plain, 
neceſſary, and important parts of it into 
t:vir hearts. Then he aims at, and he 
reiches the ſublime, and furniſhes out an 
entertainment for the fineſt taſte; but he 
icarcely ever finiſhes his ſermon without 
compaſſion to the unlearned, and an * 

t 
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that may rcach their conſciences with 
words of falvation.. 

I nave obſerved him ſometimes after a 
learned diſcourſe, come down from the 
pulpit as a man aſhamed and quite out 
of countenance: he has bluſhed and com- 
plained to his intimate friends leſt he ſhould 
be thought to have preached himſelf, and 
not Chriſt Jeſus his Lord; he has been ready 
to wiſh he had entertained the audience in 
a more unlearned manner, and on a more 
vulgar ſubject, leſt the ſervants and the 
labourers, and tradeſmen there, ſhould reap 
no advantage to their fouls, and the im- 
portant hour of worſhip ſhould be loſt, as 
to their improvement. Well he knows, 
and keeps it upon his heart, that the mid- 
dle and lower ranks of mankind, and 
people of an unlettered charatter, make 
up the greater part of the aſſembly; there- 
fore he is ever ſeeking how to adapt his 
thoughts and his language, and far the 
greateſt part of all his miniſtrations, to the 
inſtruction and profit of perſons of com- 
mon rank and capacity: it is in the midſt 
of theſe that he hopes to find his triumph, 
his joy and crown in the laſt great day, for 
not many wiſe, not many noble are called. 

THERE is fo much ſpirit and beauty in 
his common converſation, that it is ſought 
and defired by the ingenious men of his 
age: but he carries a ſevere guard of piety 

F 4 always 
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always about him, that tempers the plea- 
fant air of his diſcourſe, even in his bright - 
eſt and freeſt hours; and before he leaves 
the place (if poſſible) he will leave ſome- 
thing of the favour of heaven there: in 
the parlour he carries on the deſign of the 
pulpit, but in ſo elegant a manner that it 
charms the company, and gives not the 
leaft occafion for cenſure. 

H1s polite acquaintance will ſometimes 
rally him for talking fo plainly in his ſer- 
mons, and finking his good ſenſe to fo low 
a level: But Ergates is bold to tell the 
yeſt of them, Our public buſineſs, 
* my friend, is chiefly with the weak and 
the ignorant; that is, the bulk of man- 
% kind: the paar receive the goſpel: the 
„ mechanics and day-labourers, the wo- 
*« men and children of my aſſembly, have 
«« ſouls to be ſaved; I will imitate my bleſſ- 
ed Redeemer, in preaching the goſpel tothe 
«© poor; and learn of St. 25 become 
all things to all men, that I may win 
«* fouls, and lead many finners to heaven 
** by repentance, faith and holineſs.” 


SECT, 
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SECT, KL 
A Branching Sermon. 


* HAVE always thought it a miſtake 
in the preacher, to mince his text or 
his lubjeck too ſmall, by a great number 
of ſubdiviſions; for it occaſions t con- 
fuſion of the underſtandings of the un- 
learned. Where a man * his 15 
into more general, leſs ge I gate; 
more particular heads, 14 is u neceſ- 
fity ſometimes of faying, firſtly or ſecon 
two or three times together, which 
learned may obſerve ; but the greater part 
of the auditory, not knowing the analyfis, 
cannot ſo much as take it — their minds, 
and much leſs treaſure up in their memo- 
ries in a juſt and regular order; and when 
ſuch hearers are defired to give ſome ac- 
count of the ſermon, they throw the 
thbirdlys and ſecondlys into heaps, and mow 
very confuſed work in a rehearſal, b 
termingling the general and the ff 
heads. In writing a large diſcourſe this is 
much more tolerable , but in preaching it 


® Eſpecially as words may be uſed to number the gene- 
rals ; and figures of different kinds and forms, to mar- 
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is leis profitable and more intricate, and of- 
fenſive. 

IT is as vain an affectation alſo to draw 

out a long rank of particulars in the fame 
ſermon under any one general, and run 
up the number of them to erghteenthly, 
or ſeven-and-twentiethly. Men that take 
delight in this fort of work, will cut out 
all their ſenſe into ſhreds ; and every thing 
that they can fay upon any topic, ſhall 
make a new particular. 
THr1s fort of folly and miſtaken con- 
duct appears weekly in Polyramus's lec- 
tures, and renders all his diſcourſes lean 
and infipid. Whether it proceed from a 
mere barrenneſs of thought and a native 
dryneſs of ſoul, that he is not able to va- 
ry his matter, and to amplify beyond the 
formal topics of an analyſis, or whether 
it ariſe from affectation of ſuch a way of 
talking, is hard to ſay; but it is certain, 
that the chief part of his auditory are not 
over-much profited or pleaſed. When I 
fit under his preaching, I fancy myſelf 
brought into the valley of Ezetze/'s viſion; 
it was full of bones, and behold, there were 
very many in the valley, and lo, they were 
very dry, Ezek. xxxvii. 1, 2. 

Ir is the variety of enlargement upon a 
few proper heads, that clothes the dry - 
bones and fleſh, and animates them wit! 
blood and ſpirits ; it is this that colours the 
f diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, makes it warm and ſtrong, and 
renders the divine propoſitions bright and 
perſuaſive : it 1s this brings down the doc- 
trine or the duty to the underſtanding and 
conſcience of the whole auditory, and com- 
mands the natural affections into the inte- 
reſt of the goſpel : in ſhort, it is this that, 
under the influence of the holy Spirit, gives 
life and force, beauty and ſucceſs to a 
ſermon, and provides food for fouls. A 
ſingle roſe-buſh, or a dwarf-pear, with all 
their leaves, flowers and fruit about them, 
have more beauty and ſpirit in themſelves, 
and yield more food and pleaſure to man- 
kind, than the innumerable branches, boughs 
and twigs of a long hedge of thorns. The 
fruit will feed the hungry, and the flower 
will refreſh the fainting ; which is morethan 
can be faid of the thickeſt oak in Baſban, 
when it has loſt its vital juice; it may ſpread 
its limbs indeed far and wide, but they are 
naked, withered, and fapleſs. 


er. . 
The HARANGUE, 


F it not poſſible to forſake one extreme 
- without running into a worſe ? Is there 
no medium between a ſermon made up of 
fixty dry particulars, and a long looſe de- 
clamation without any diſtinction of the 


parts 
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s of it? Muſt the preacher divide his 
* by the breaks of a minute-watch, 
or let it run on inceſſantly to the laſt word, 
like the flowing ſtream of the hour-glaſs 
that meaſures his divinity ? Surely Fluvio 
preaches as though he knew no medium ; 
and having taken a diſguſt heretofore at one 
of Polyramus's lectures, he reſolved his own 
diſcourſes ſhould have no diſtinction of par- 
ticulars in them. His language flows 
ſmoothly in a long connection of periods, 
and glides over the ear like a rivulet of 
oil over poliſhed marble, and like that too 
leaves no trace behind it. The attention 
is detained in a gentle pleaſure, and (to ſay 
the beſt thing poſſible of it) the hearer is 
foothed in ſomething like divine delight; 
but he can give the enquiring friend ſcarcely 
any account what it was that pleaſed him. 
He retains a faint idea of the ſweetneſs, but 
has forgotten the ſenſe, 

TELL me Fluvio, is this the moſt effec. 
tual way to inſtruct ignorant creatures in 
the ſeveral articles of faith, and the various 
duties of the chriſtian life? Will ſuch a 
long uniform flow of language, imprint all 
the diſtant parts of chriſtian knowledge on 
the mind, in their beſt form and order ? 
Do you find ſuch a gentle and gliding ſtream 
of words, moſt powerful to call up the fouls 
of ſinners from their dangerous or fatal le- 
thargy ? Will this indolent and moveleſs ſpe- 


cies 
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cies of oratory, make a thoughtleſs wretch 
attend to matters of infinite moment ? Can 
a long purling ſound awaken a fleepy con- 
ſcience, and give a perithing ſinner juſt no- 
tices of his dreadful hazard ? Can it furniſh 
his underſtanding and his memory with all 
the awful and tremendous topics of our 
religion, when it ſcarcely ever leavesanydiſ- 
rind impreſſion of one of them on his ſoul ? 
Can you make the arrow wound where it 
will not ſtick ? Where all the diſcourſe va- 
niſhes from the remembrance, can you ſup- 
poſe the foul to be profited or enriched ? 
When you bruſhover thecloſedeye-lids with 
a feather, did you ever find it give light tothe 
blind? Has any of your ſoft harangues, your 
continued threads of filken eloquence, ever 
raiſed the dead ? I fear your whole aim is to 
talk over the appointed number of minutes 
upon the ſubject, or to practiſe a little upon 
the gentler paſſions, without any concern 
how to give the underſtanding its due im- 
provement, or to furniſh the memory with 
any laſting treaſure, or to make a knowing 
and a religious chriſtian. 

Ask old Wheatfeld the rich farmer, aſk 
Plowdown your neighbour, or any of his fa- 
mily who have fat all their lives under your 
miniſtry, what they know of the common 
truths of religion, or of the ſpecial arti- 
cles of chriſtianity. Defire them to tell you, 
what the goſpel is, or what is ſalvation ? 

4 | What 
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What are their daties toward God, or what 
they mean by religion? Who is Feſus Chrift, 
or what is the meaning of his atonement 
or redemption by his blood ? Perhaps you 
will tell me yourſelf, that you have very ſel- 
dom entertained them with theſe ſubjects. 
Well, enquire of them what is heaven ? 
Which is the way to obtain it, or what hope 
they have of dwelling there ? Entreat them 
to tell you, wherein they have profited as to 
holineſs of heart or life, or fitneſs for 
death. They will ſoon make it appear by 
their awkward anſwers, that they under- 
ſtood very little of all your fine diſcourſes, 
and thoſe of your predeceſſors ; and have 
made but wretched improvement of forty 
years attendance at church. They have now 
and then been pleaſed, perhaps, with the mu- 
fic of your voice, as with the ſound of a 
ſweet inſtrument, and they miſtook that for 
devotion; but their heads are dark ſtill, and 
their hearts earthly; they are mere beathens 
with a Chriſtian name, and know little more 
of God than their yokes of oxen. In ſhort, 
Polyramus's auditors have ſome confuſion in 
their knowledge, but Flavia's hearers have 
ſcarcely any knowledge at all. | 

Bor you will tell me, your diſcourſes 
are not all made up of harangue : your de- 
fign is ſometimes to inform the mind by a 
train of well connected reaſonings, and that 


all your paragraphs in their long mand =" 
an 
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and ſupport each other; and though you do 
not diſtinguiſh your diſcourſe into particu- 
lars, yet you have kept ſome invifible me- 
thod all the way, and by ſome artificial gra- 
dations, you have brought your ſermon 
down to the concluding ſentence. 

IT may be fo ſometimes, and I will ac- 
knowledge it: but believe me Fluvia, this 
artificial and inviſible method, carries datk- 
neſs with it inſtead of light; nor is it by any 
means a proper way to inſtruc the vulgar, 
that is, the bulk of your auditory : their 
fouls are not capable of ſo wide a ſtretch, 
as to take in the whole chain of your long 
connected conſequences : you talk reaſon 
and religion to them in vain, if you do not 
make argument ſo ſhort as to come 
within their graſp, and give a frequent reſt 
for their thoughts : you muſt break the 
bread of life into pieces to feed children 
with it, and part yourdiſcourſes intodiſtinct 
propoſitions, to give the ignorant a plain 
ſcheme of any one doctrine, and enable them 
to comprehend or retain it. 

EvERY day gives us experiments to con- 
firm what I ſay, and to encourage miniſters 
to divide their ſermons into ſeveral diſtinct 
heads of diſcourſe. Myrtilla, a little crea- 
ture of nine years old, was at church twice 
yeſterday: in the morning the preacher en- 
tertained his audience with a running ora- 
tion, and the child could give her parents 
| no 
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no other account of it, but that he talked 
ſmoothly and ſweetly about virtue and hea- 
ven. It was Ergates's lot to fulfil the fer- 
vice of the afternoon ; he is an excellent 
preacher, both for the wiſe and unwiſe: in 
the evening, Myrtilla very prettily enter- 
tained her mother with a repetition of the 
moſt conſiderable parts of the ſermon ; for 
Here, faid ſhe, I can fix my thoughts 
«© upon firft, ſecondly, and thirdly, upon the 
% dottrine, the reaſons, and the inferences; 
and I know what I muſt try to remember, 
and repeat it when my friends ſhall aſk 
* me: but as for the morning ſermon I 
could do nothing but hear it, for I could 
** not tell what I ſhould get by heart.” 

Tris manner of talking in a looſe ha- 
rangue, has not only injuredourpulpits, but 
it makes the ſeveral efays and treatiſes, that 
are written now-a-days, leſs capable of im- 
proving the knowledge, or enriching the 
memory of the reader. 

IwII I eaſily grant, that where the whole 
diſcourſe reaches not beyond a few pages, 
there is no neceflity of the formal propoſal 
of the ſeveral parts, before you handle each 
of them diſtinctly, nor is there need of ſuch 
a ſet method: the unlearned and narrow 
underſtanding can take an eaſy view of the 
whole, without the author's pointing to the 
ſeveral parts. But where the eſſay is pro- 
longed to a greater extent, confuſion grows 

upon 
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out ſome ſcheme or method of ſucceſſive 
heads in the diſcourſe, to direct the mind 
and aid the memory. 

Ir it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch 
treatiſes nor ſermons are a mere heap, for 
there is a juſt method obſerved in the com- 
poſure, and the ſubjects are ranked in a pro- 
per order. It is eaſy to reply, That this me- 
thod is ſo concealed, that a common reader 
or hearer can never find it; and you muſt 
ſuppoſe every one that peruſes ſuch a book, 
and much more that attends ſuch a diſ- 
courſe, to have ſome good knowledge of 
the art of Logic before he can diſtinguiſh 
the various parts and branches, the connec- 
tions and tranſitions of it. To an unlearn- 
ed eye or ear, it appears a mere heap of 
good things without any method, form or 
order ; and if you tell your young friends 
they ſhould get it into their heads and 
hearts, they know not how to ſet about it. 

Is we enquire, how it comes to paſs that 
our modern ingenious writers ſhould affect 
this manner? I know no juſter reaſon togive 
for it, thana humorous and wanton contempt 
of the cuſtoms and practices of our forefa- 
thers ; a ſenſible diſguſt taken at ſome of 
their miſtakes and ill conduct, at firſt tempt- 
ed a vain generation into the contrary ex- 
treme near fixty years ago; and now even 
to this day it continues too much in faſhion, 
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ſo that the wiſe as well as the weak are 
aſhamed to oppole it, and are borne down 
with the current. 

Ovux fathers formed their fermons much 
upon the model of dofFrine, reaſon and uſe ; 
and perhaps there is no one method of more 
univerſal ſervice, and more eaſily applicable 
to moſt ſubjects, though it is not nece 
or proper in every diſcourſe : but the very 
names of doctrine and uſe are become now- 
a-days ſuch ftale and old faſhioned things, 
that a modiſnh preacher is quite aſhamed of 
them, nor can a modiſh hearer bear the 
found of thoſe ſyllables : a direct and diſ- 
tint addreſs to the conſciences of ſaints 
and finners, muſt not be named or men- 
tioned, though theſe terms are ſcriptural ; 
leſt it ſhould be hiſſed out of the church, 
like the garb of a round-head or a pu- 
ritan, 

SOME of our fathers have multiplied their 
particulars under one fingle head of diſ- 
courſe, and run up the tale of them to fx- 
teen or ſeventeen. Culpable indeed, and too 
numerous! But in oppoſition to this ex- 
treme, we are almoſt aſhamed in our age 
fay thirdly ; and all fourthly's and fifthly's 
are very unfaſhionable words. 

Ou fathers made too great account of the 
ſciences of lagic and metaphyſics, and the 
formalities of definition and diviſion, fyl- 
lagiſin and method, when they brought them 

| {0 
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ſo often into the pulpit; but we hold choſe 
arts ſo much in contempt and defiance, 
that we had rather talk a whole hour with- 
out order and without edification, than be 
ſuſpected of uſing /ogic or method in our 
diſcourſes. 

SoMeE of our fathers neglected politeneſs 
perhaps too much, and indulged a coarſe- 
neſs of ſtyle, and a rough or awkward pro- 
nunciation; but we have ſuch a value for 
elegancy, and ſo nice a taſte for what we 
call polite, that we dare not ſpoil the ca- 
dence of a period to quote a text of ſcrip- 
ture in it, nor diſturb the harmony of our 
ſentences, to number or to name the heads 
of our diſcourſe. And for this reaſon, I 
have heard it hinted, that the name of 
CHRIST has been baniſhed out of polite 
ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable of fo 
many conſonants, and fo harſh a tound. 

Bur after all, our fathers with all their 
defects, and with all their weaknefles, 
preached the goſpel of C5ri/t to the ſenſible 
inſtruction of whole pariſhes, to the con- 
verſion of ſinners from the errors of their 
way, and the falvation of muluicudes of 
fouls. But it has been the late complaint 
of Dr. Edwards, and other worthy ſons of 
the eſtabliſhed church, that in toc many 
pulpits now-a-days, there are only heard 
ſome ſmooth declamations, while the hear- 
ers that were ignorant of the goſpel, abide 
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ſtill without knowledge, and the profane 
ſinners are profane ſtill. O that divine 
grace would deſcend and reform what 18 
amiſs in all the ſanctuarĩes of the nation *. 


OO ——————— —  — 


CHAP. . 
Of writing Books for the Public. 


1 the explication and diſtinction of words 
1 and things by definition and deſcrip- 
tion, in the diviſion of things into their 
ſeveral parts, and in the diſtribution of 
things into their ſeveral kinds, be ſure to 
obſerve a juſt medium. We muſt not always 
explain and diſtinguiſh, define, divide and 
diſtribute, nor muſt we always omit it: 
lometimes it is uſeleſs and impertinent, ſome- 


It appears by the date, at the bottom of this paper 
in the MSS. that it was written in the year 1718. The 
firſt and perhaps the ſecond ſection of it, may ſeem now 
to be grown in a great meaſure out of date; but whether 
the third is not at leaſt as ſeaſonable now as ever, may 
deſerve ſerious conſideration. The author fince this was 
drawn up, hath delivered his fentiments more fully in the 
firſt part of that excellent piece entitled, An humble At- 
tempt for the Revival of Religion. &c. | 
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times it is proper and neceſſary. There is 
confuſion brought into our argument and 
di ſcourſe by too many, or by too few of 
theſe. One author plunges his reader into 
the midſt of fhings without due explica- 
tion of them; another jumbles together with- 
out diſtinction, all thow ideas which have 
any likeneſs ; a third is fond of explaining 
every word, and coining diſtinctions be- 
tween ideas which have little or no diffe- 
rence ; but each 'iefe runs into extremes; 
for all theſe praccices are equal hindrances 
to clear, juſt, and uſeful knowledge. It is 
not a long train of rules, but obſervation 
and good judgment, can teach us when to 
explain, define and divide, and where to 
omit it. 

Ix the beginning of a treatiſe, it is pro- 
per and neceſſary ſometimes to premiſe ſome 
precoguita or general principles, which may 
ſerve for an introduction to the ſubje& in 
hand, and give light or ſtrength to the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe: but it is ridiculous, under 
a pretence of ſuch iatroductians or prefaces, 
to wander to the moit remote or diſtant 
themes, which have no near or neceſſary con- 
nection with the thing in hand; this ſerves 
for no other purpoſe but to make a gaudy 
ſhew of learning. There was a profeſſor 
of divinity, who began an analytical expo- 
Action of the epiſtle to the Romans with ſuch 
præcognita as theſe : firſt he ſhewed the 
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excellence of man above other creatures, who 
was ablc to declare the ſenſe of his mind 
by arbitrary ſigns ; then he harangued upon 
the origin of ſpeech ; after that he told of 
the wonderful invention of writing, and en- 
quired into the author of that art which 
taught us to paint ſounds : when he had 
given us the various opinions of the learned 
on this point, and diſtributed writing into 
its ſeveral kinds, and laid down definitions 
of them all, at laſt he came to ſpezk of 
epiſtolary writing, and diſtinguiſhed epi- 
tles into familiar, private, public, recommen- 
datory credentials, and what not? Thence he 
deſcended to ſpeak of the ſuperſeription, ſub- 
ſcription, &c. And ſome lectures were finiſh- 
ed before he came to the firſt verſe of St. 
Paul s epiſtle; the auditors, being half ſtarved 
and tired with expectation, dropped away 
one by one, ſo that the Profeſſor had ſcarce 
any hearers to attend the college or the lec- 
tures which he had promiſed on that part of 
ſcripture. 

Tux rules which Horace has given in 
his Art of Poetry, would inſtruct many a 
preacher and profeſſor of theology, if they 
would but attend to them. He informs us 
that a wiſe author, ſuch as Homer, who 
writes a poem of the Trojan War, would not 
begin a long and far diſtant ſtory of Jupiter 
in the form of a ſwan impregnating Leda 
with a double egg; from one part whereof 
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Helen was hatched, who was married to Me- 
nelaus a Greek general, and then ſtolen from 
him by Paris, fon of Priam king of Troy, 
which awakened the reſentment of the 
Greeks againſt the Trejans. 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


But the writer, fays he, makes all proper 
haſte to the event of things, and does not 
drag on ſlowly, perpetually turning aſide 
from his point, and catching at every inci- 
dent to prolong his ſtory, as though he 
wanted matter to furniſh out his tale. 


Semper ad eventum feſtinat. 


Though I muſt confeſs, I cannot think Ho. 
mer has always followed this rule incitherof 
his two famous epic poems: but Horace 
does not hear what I fay. There is alſo ano- 
ther rule near a-kin to the former. 

As a writer or a ſpeaker ſhould not wan- 
der from his ſubject to fetch in foreign mat- 
ter from afar, ſo neither ſhould he amaſs 
together and drag in all that can be ſaid, 
even on his appointed theme of diſcourſe ; 
but he ſhould confider what is his chief de- 
fign, what is the end he hath in view, and 
then to make every part of his diſcourſe ſub- 
ſerve that deſign. If he keep his great end 
always in his eye, he will paſs haſtily over 
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thoſe s or appendages of his ſubject 
which BS no 4 — with his 
defign, or he will entirely omit them, and 
haſten continually towards his intended 
mark ; employing his time, his ſtudy and 
labour, chiefly on that part of his ſubject 
which is moſt neceſſary to attain his preſent 
and proper end. 

Tris might be illuſtrated by a multitude 
of examples; but an author who ſhould 
heap them together on ſuch an occaſion, 
might be in danger of becoming himſelf an 
example of the impertinence he is caution- 
ing cthers to avoid. 

AFTER you have finiſhed any diſcourſe 
Which you defign for the public, it would 
be always beſt, if other circumſtances would 
permit, to let it fleep ſome time before you 
expoſe it to the world, that ſo you may have 
opportunity to review it with the indiffe- 
rence of a ſtranger, and to make the whole 
of it paſs under a new and juſt examina- 
tion: for no man can judge ſo juſtly of 
his own work, while the pleaſure of his 
invention and performance is freſh, and has 
engaged his felf-love too much on the ſide 
of what he has newly finiſhed. 

Iz an author would ſend a diſcourſe in- 
to the world, wh:ch thould be moſt uni- 
verſally approved, he ſhould conſult perſons 
of very different genius, ſentiment and par- 
fy, and endeavour to learn their opinions 
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of it. In the world it will certainly meet 
with all theſe. Set it therefore to view 
amongſt ſeveral of your acquaintance firſt, 
who may ſurvey the argument on all ſides, 
and one may happen to ſuggeſt a correction 
which is entirely neglected by others ; and 
be ſure to yield yourſelf to the dictates o 
true criticiſm, and juſt cenſure, whereſoever 
you meet with them ; nor let a fondneſs for 
what you have written, blind your eyes 
againſt the diſcovery of your own miſ- 
takes. 

Wur an author defires a friend to re- 
viſe his work, it is too frequent a practice 
to difallow almoſt every correction which 
a judicious friend would make ; he apolo- 
gizes for this word, and the other expreſ- 
fion ; he vindicates this fentence, and gives 
his reaſons for another paragraph, and 
ſcarcely ever ſubmits to correction; and this 
utterly diſcourages the freedom that a true 
friend would take, in pointing out our 
miſtakes. Such writers who are ſo full of 
themſelves, may go on to admire their own 
uncorrect performances, and expoſe their 


works and their follies to the world with- 
out pity F. 

+ To cut off ſuch chicanery, it may perhaps be the moſt 
expedient for a perſon conſulted, on ſuch an occaſion, to 


note down on a diſtin& paper, with proper references, the 
adviſed alterations, referring it to the author, to make ſuch 


| uſe of them as he, on due deliberation, ſhall think fit. 
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HORACE, in his Art of Poetry, talks 
admirably well on this ſubject : 


Quintilia fi quid recitares, corrige, fades, 
Hoc, aiebat, & boc; melius te pole negares 
Bis terque expertum fruſtra; delere jubebat, 
Et male tornatos incudi reddere verſus. 
Si defendere deliftum, quam vertere, malles ; 
Nulla ultra verbum, aut operam inſumebat 
inanem, 


Vin fine rivali teque & tua ſalus amares. 


Let good Qxintilius all your lines reviſe, 
And he will freely fay, mend t::1s and this ; 
Sir, I have often try d, and try d again, 
Tim ſure I can't do better, tit in vain ; 
Then blot cut ev'ry word, or try once more, 
And file theſe 1lI-turn'd verſes o er and o'er : 
But if you ſeem in love with your own 
thought, 
More eager to defend, than mend, your fault, 
He fiys no more, but lets the fop go on, 
And, rival-free, admire his lovely own. 
CREECH, 


Ir you have not the advantage of friends 
to ſurvey your writings, then read them 
over yourſelf, and all the way conſider 
what will be the ſentence and judgment of 
all the various characters of mankind upon 
them : think what one of your own party 
would ſay, or what would be the ſenſe of 
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an adverſary: imagine what a curious or 
a malicious man, what a captious or an 
envious critic, what a vul or a learned 
reader would object, either to the matter, 
the manner, or he ſtyle : and be ſure and 
think with yourſelf, what you yourſelf 
could fay againſt your own writing, if you 
were of a different opinion, or a ſtranger to 
the writer : and by theſe means you will 
obtain ſome hints, whereby to correct and 
improve your own work, and to guard it 
better againſt the cenſures of the public, 
as well as to render it more uſeful to that 
| whom you chiefly de- 
Sn 


it. 


CHAP. VIL. 


Of WRITING and READING ConTRO- 
VERSIES. 


SECT. I. 
Of Writing Controverfies. 
Ws, a perſon of good ſenſe writes 


on any controverted ſubject, he will 
generally Fur An the ſtrongeſt W 
| t 
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that are uſually to be found for the ſupport 
of his opinion; and when that is done, he 
will repreſent the moſt powerful objections, 
againſt it in a fair and candid manner, giv- 
ing them their full force; and at laſt will 
put in ſuch an anſwer to thoſe objections, 
as he thinks will diſſi pate and diſſolve the 
force of them: and herein the reader will 
generally find a full view of the controver- 
ſy, together with the main ſtrength of ar- 
gument on both ſides. 

Wurd à good writer has ſet forth his 
own opinion at large, and vindicated it 
with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt proofs, he ſhall 
be attzcked by ſome pen on the other ſide 
of the queſtion ; and if his opponent be a 
wiſe and ſenſible writer, he will ſhew the 
beſt reaſons why the former opinions can- 
not be true ; that is, he will draw out the 
objections againſt them in their fulleſt ar- 
ray, in order to deſtroy what he ſuppoſes a 
miſtaken opinion; and here we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppoſe, that an opponent will draw 
up his objections againſt the ſuppoſed error 
in a brighter light, and with ſtronger evi- 
dence than the firſt writer did, who pro- 
pounded his opinion which was contrary to 
thoſe objections. | 

Ix, in the third place, the firſt writer an- 
ſwers his opponent with care and diligence, 
and maintains his own point againſt the 
objections which were raifed in the beſt 
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manner; the reader may then generally 
preſume, that in theſe three pieces he has 
a complete view of the controverſy; toge- 
ther with the moſt ſolid and powerful argu- 
ments on both ſides of the debate. 

Bur when a fourth, and f/th, and fixth 
volume appears in rejoznders and replies, 
we cannot reaſonably expect any great de- 
grees of light to be derived from them; or 
that much farther evidences for truth 
ſhould be found in them: and it is ſuffici- 
ently evident from daily experience, that 
many miſchiefs attend this prolongation of 
controverſies among men of learning, 
which for the moſt part do injury to the 
truth, either by turning the attention of 
the reader quite away from the original 
point to other matters, or by covering the 
truth with a multitude of occaſional in- 
cidents and perplexities, which ſerve to be- 
wilder rather than guide a faithful en- 
quirer. 

_ © SoMETIMES, in theſe latter volumes, 

the writers on both fides will hang upon 
little words and occafional expreſſions of their 
opponent in order to expoſe them, which 
have no neceflary connection with the grand 


int in view, and which have nothing to 
do with the debated truth. 


 SoMETIMEs they will ſpend many a 
page in vindicating their own character, or 
their own little ſentences or accidental ex- 

pieſſions, 
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pteſſions, from the remarks of their 
nent, in which expreſſions or — he 
original truth has no concern. 

And ſometimes again you ſhall find even 
writers of good ſenſe, who have happened 
to expreſs themſelves in an improper and 
indefenfible manner, led away by the fond- 
neſs of ſelf- love to juſtify thoſe expreſſi- 
ons, and vindicate thoſe little lapſes they 
were guilty of, rather than they will con- 
deſcend to correct thoſe little miſtakes, or 
recall thoſe improper expreſſions. O that 
we could put off our pride, our felf-ſuffi- 
ciency, and our infallibility, when we en- 
ter into a debate of truth. But if the 
writer is guilty of mingling theſe things 
with his grand argument, happy will that 
reader be who has judgment enough to diſ- 
tinguiſh them, and to negle& every thing 
that does not belong to the original theme 
propoſed and diſputed. 

YET here it may be proper to put in one 
exception to this general obſervation or re- 
mark, namely, when the ſecond writer at- 
tacks only a particular or collateral opinion 
which was maintained by the firſt, then the 
fourth writmg may be ſuppoſed to contain 
a neceſſary part of the complete force of 
the ament, as well as the /econd and 


third, becauſe the firſt writing only occaſi- 
onally or collaterally mentioned that ſenti- 
ment which the ſecond attacks and VOPR + 
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and in ſuch a caſe, the ſecond may be eſteem- 
ed as the firſt treatiſe on that controverſy. 
It would take up too much time ſhould 
we mention inſtances of this kind, which 
might be pointed to in moſt of our con- 
troverſial writers, and it might be invidious 
to enter into the detail *. 


„ 
Of Reading Controverſies 
HEN we take a book into our 


hands wherein any doctrine or 
opinion is printed in a way of argument, 


* Upon this it may be remarked farther, that there is a 
certain ſpirit of modeſty and benevolence which never fails 
to adorn a writer on ſuch occaſions, and which generally 
does him much more ſervice in the judgment of wiſe and 
ſenſible men, than any poignancy of ſatire with which he 
might be able to animate his productions; and as this al- 
ways appears amiable, fo is it peculiarly charming, when 
the opponent ſhews that pertneſs and petulancy which is ſo 
very common on ſuch occaſions. When a writer, inſtead 
of purſuing with eager reſentment the antagoniſt that has 
given ſuch provocation, calmly attends to the main queſtion 
in debate, with a noble negligence of thoſe little advan- 
rages which ill- nature and ill-manners always give, he ac- 
quires a glory far ſuperior to any trophies which wit can 
raiſe. And it is highly probable, that the ſolid inſtruction his 
pages may contain, will give a continuance to his writings 
far beyond what tracts of peevith controverſy are to expect, 
of which the much greater part are borne away into oblivion 
by the wind they raiſe, or burned in their own flames. 

we 
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we are too often fatisfied and determined 
before-hand, whether it be rigbt or wrong; 
and if we are on the writer's fide, we are 
generally tempted to take his argments for 
ſolid and ſubſtantial : and thus our own 
former ſentiment is eſtabliſhed more pow- 
erfully, without a fincere ſearch after truth. 

Ir we are on the other fide of the queſ- 
tion, we then take it for granted that there 
is nothing of force in theſe arguments, and 
we are ſatisfied with a ſhort furvey of the 
book, and are ſoon perſuaded to pronounce 
miſtake, weakneſs and inſufficiency con- 
cerning it. Multitudes of common read- 
ers, who are fallen into any error, when 
they are directed and adviſed to read a trea- 
tiſe that would ſet them right, read it with a 
ſort of diſguſt which they have before en- 
tertained ; they ſkim lightly over the argu- 
ments, they neglect or deſpiſe the force of 
them, and keep their own conclufion firm 
in their aſſent, and thus they maintain 
their error in the midſt of light, and grow 
incapable of conviction. 1 

Bur if we would indeed act like fincere 
ſeerchers for thetruth, we ſhould ſurvey eve- 
ry argument with a careful and unbiaſſed 
mind, whether it agree with our former 
opinion or no: we ſhould give every 
reaſoning its full force, and weigh it in 
our ſedateſt judgment. Now the beſt way 
to try what force there is in the arguments 


which 
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which are brought againſt our own opini- 
ons is, to fit down and endeavour to give a 
folid anſwer, one by one, to every argu- 
ment that the author brings to ſupport his 
own doctrine: and in this attempt, if we 
find there ſome ments which we are 
not able to anſwer fairly to our own minds, 
we ſhould then begin to bethink ourſelves, 
whether we have not been hitherto in a 
miſtake, and whether the defender of the 
contrary ſentiments may not be in the :ight. 
Such a method as this, will effectually for- 
bid us to pronounce at once againſt thoſe 
doctrines, and thoſe writers, which are con- 
to our ſentiments; and we ſhall en- 
deavour to find ſolid arguments to refute 
their poſitions, before we entirely eſtabliſh 
ourſelves in a contrary opinion. 
VOLATILIS had given himſelf up 
to the converſation of the free-thinkers of 
our age, upon all ſubjects; and being pleaſ- 
ed with the wit and appearance of argu- 
ment, in ſome of our modern deiſts, had 
too eafily deſerted the chriſtian faith, 
and gone over to the camp of the infidels. 
Among other books which were recom- 
mended to him, to reduce him to the faith 
of the goſpel, he had Mr. Jobn Reynolds's 
three Letters to a Deift put into his hand, 
and was iculary detired to peruſe the 
third of with the utmoſt care, as 


being an unanſwerable defence of the truth 
H of 
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of chriſtianity. He took it in hand, and 
after having given it a ſhort ſurvey, he told 
his friend he ſa nothing in it, but the com- 
mon arguments which we all uſe to ſup- 
port the religion in which we had been 
educated, but they wrought no conviction 
in him; nor did he fee fufticient reaſon to 
believe, that the goſpel of Chriſt was not a 
piece of enthuſiaſm, or a mere impaſture. 

Ueon this the friend who recommended 
Mr. Reynolds's three Letters to his ſtudy, 
being confident of the force of truth which 
hy there, entreated of Volatilis that he would 
ſet himſelf down with diligence, and try to 
anſwer Mr. Reynolds's third Letter in vin- 
dication of the goſpel; and that he would 
thow under every head, how the ſeveral 
ſteps which were taken in the propagation 
of the chriſtian religion, might be the na- 
tural effefts of impoſture or enthuſiaſm; 
and conſequently, that it deſerves no credit 
among men. 

VOLATILIS undertook the work, 
and after he had entered a little way into 
it, found himſelf fo bewildered, and his ar- 
guments to prove the apoſtles either enthu- 
fiaſts or impoſtors fo muddled, fo perplex- 
ed and fo inconcluſive, that by a diligent 
review of this letter to the deiſt, at laſt 
he acknowledged himſelf fully conviaced 
that the religion of Jeſus was divine; for 
that chriſtian author had made it appear, it 
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was impoſſible, that doctrine ſhould have 
been propagated in the world by ſim- 
plicity or folly, by fraud or falſhood; and 
accordingly, reſigned his foul up to the goſ- 
pel of the bleſſed ſeſus. 

I FEAR there have been multitudes of 
ſuch unbelievers as Volatilis; and he him- 
ſelf has confeſſed to me, that even his moſt 
rational friends would be conſtrained to 
yield to the evidence of the chriſtian doc- 
trine, if they would honeſtly try the ſame 
method. | 
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Of the Importance of Education, and the De- 


fign of this Diſcourſe, with a Plan of it. 


T HE children of the preſent age, 
are the hope of the age to come. 


We who are now acting our ſeveral 
parts in the buſy ſcenes of life, are haſt- 
ing off the ſtage apace: months and days 

. | are 
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are ſweeping us away from the buſineſs and 


the ſurface of this earth, and continu- 
ally laying ſome of us to fleep under 
ground. The circle of thirty years will 
plant another generation in our room: 
another ſet of mortals will be the chief 
actors in all the greater and leſſer affairs of 
this life, and will fill the world with bleſſ- 
ings or with miſchiefs, when our heads lie 
low in the duſt. 

SHALL we not then confider with our- 
ſelves, what can we do now to prevent 
thoſe miſchiefs, and to entail blefiings on 
our ſucceſſors? What ſhall we do to ſecure 
wiſdom, goodneſs and religion among the 
next generation of men? Have we any 
concern for the glory of God in the riſ- 
ing age? any ſolicitude for the propaga- 
tion of virtue and happineſs to thoſe who 
ſhall ſtand up in our ſtead? Let us then 
hearken to the voice of GOD and Solo- 
mon, and we ſhall learn how this may be 
done: the all-wiſe God, and the wiſeſt of 
men, join to give us this advice; Train up 
a child in the way that be ſhould go, and 
when be 1s old he will not depart from it. 
The ſenſe of it may be expreſſed more at 
large in this propoſition, namely, Let chil- 
dren have à good education given them in 
the younger parts of life, and this is the moſt 
kkely way to eftabliſh them in virtue and pie- 
ty in tbeir elder years. 
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In this diſcourſe, I ſhall not enter into 
any enquiries about the management of 
children in the two or three firſt years of 
their life: I leave that tender age entirely 
to the care of the mother and the nurſe; 
yet not without a wiſh, that ſome wiſer 
and happier pen would give advice or - 
friendly notice to nurſes and mothers, of 
what they ought to avoid, and what they 
ought to do in thoſe early ſeaſons: and 
indced, they may do much towards the fu- 
ture welfare of thoſe young buds and bloſ- 
ſoms, thoſe leſſer pieces of human nature, 
which are thcir proper charge. Some of 
the ſeeds of virtue and goodneſs, may be 
conveyed almoſt into their very conſtitution 
betimes, by the pious prudenceof thoſe who 
have the conduct of them: and ſome for- 
ward vices may be nipped in the very bud, 
which in three years time might gain too 
firm a root in their heart and practice, and 
may not eafily be plucked up by all the 
following care of their teachers. 

Bur I begin with children when they 
can walk and talk, when they have learned 
their mother tongue, when they begin to 
give ſome more evident diſcoveries of their 
intellectual powers, and are more manifeſtly 


capable of having their minds formed and 


moulded into knowledge, virtue and piety. 
Now the firſt and moſt univerſal ingre- 
dient which enters into the education of 


children, 
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children, is an inſtructian cf them in thoſe 
things which are neceſſary and uſeful fer 
them in their rank and ſtation, and that 
with regard to this world and the world to 
come. 

I L1M1T theſe inſtructions (eſpecially 
ſuch as relate to this world) by the Hat ian 
and rank of life in which children are 
born and placed by the providence of God, 
Perſons of better circumſtances in the world, 
ſhould give their fons and their daughters 
a much larger ſhare of knowledge and a 
richer variety of inſtruction, than meaner 
perſons can or ought. But, fince eve 
child that is born into this word hath a bo- 
dy and a ſoul, ſince its happineſs or miſery 
in this world and the next, depends very 
much upon its inſtructions and knowledge, 
it hath a right to be taught by its parents, 
according to their beſt ability, ſo much as is 
neceſſary for its well-being both in ſoul and 
body here and hereafter. 

Ir is true, that the great God our Creator 
hath made us reaſonable creatures: we are 
by nature capable of learning a million of 
objects: but as the foul comes into the 
world, it is unfurniſhed with knowledge ; 
we are born ignorant of every good and 
uſeful thing: we know not God, we 
know not ourſelves, we know not what is 
our duty and our intereſt, nor where lies 
our danger; and, if left entirely to our- 
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ſelves, ſhould probably grow up like the 
brutcs of the earth; we thould trifle away 
the brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand 
crimes and follies, and endure the fatigues 
and burdens of it, ſurrounded with a thou- 
ſand miſeries ; and at laſt we ſhould periſh 
and die without knowledge or hope, if we 
had no inſtructors. 

ALL our other powers of nature, ſuch 
as the will and the various affections, the 
ſenſes, the appetites, and the limbs, would 
become wild inſtruments of madneſs and 
miſchief, if not governed by the under- 
ſtanding: and the underſtanding itſelf 
would run into a thouſand errors, dread- 
ful and pernicious, and would employ all 
the other powers in miſchief and madneſs, 
if it hath not the happineſs to be inſtruct- 
ed in the things of God and men. And 
who is there among all our fellow-crea- 
tures ſo much obliged to beſtow this in- 
ſtruction on us, as the perſons who by 
Divine Providence, have been the inſtru- 
ments to bring us into life and being ? It 
is their duty to give their young offspring 
this benefit of inſtruction, as far as they are 
able; or at leaſt to provide ſuch inſtructors 
for them, and to put the children under 
their care. 

H Rx let us therefore enquire, what are 
the ſeveral things in which children ſhould 
be inſtructed? And upon a due ſurvey, we 


ſhall 
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ſhall find the moſt important things which 


children ought to learn and know, are theſe 
which follow. 


er. 4 
Of inſtructing Children in Religion. 


ELIGIO N, in all the parts of it, 

both what they are to believe and what 
they are to praciiſe, is moſt neceſſary to be 
taught. I ment on this in the firſt place, 
not only becauſc it is a matter of the higheſt 
importance, and of moſt univerſal con- 
cern to all mankind, but becauſe it may be 
taught even in theſe very early years of 
life. As toon as children begin to know 
almoſt any thing, and to exerciſe their rea- 
ſon about matters that lie within the reach 
of their knowledge, they may be brought 
to know ſo much of religion as is neceſſa- 
ry for their age and ſtate. For inſtance, 

1. YouxG children may be taught that 
there is a God, a great and almighty God 
who made them, and who gives them every 
good thing. That he fees them every 
where, though they cannot ſee him ; and 
that he takes notice of all their behaviour. 

2. THEY mult be told what they ſhould 
do, and what they ſhould avoid, in order to 
pleaſe God. They ſhould be taught in ge- 
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neral to know the difference between good 
and evil. They may learn, that it is their 
duty to fear and love, and worſhip God, to 
pray to him for what they want, and to praiſe 

im for what they enjoy; to obey their pa- 
rents, to ſpeak truth, and to be honeſt and 
friendly to all mankind; and to ſet a 
upon their own appetites and paſſions. And 
that to negle& theſe things, or to do any 
thing contrary to them, is finful in the fight 
of God. 

3. Trz1R conſciences are capable of re- 
ceiving conviction when they have neglected 
theſe duties, ar broken the commands of 
God or of their parents; and they may be 
made ſenfible that the great and holy God, 
who loves the righteous and beſtows bleſſ- 
ings upon them, is angry with thoſe wha 
have broken his commands and ſinned againſt 
him; and therefore that they themſelves are 
become ſubject to his diſpleaſure. 

4. THEY may be told, that there is ano- 
ther world after this; and that their fouls 
do not die when their bodies die: that 
they ſhall be taken up into heaven, which 
is a ſtate of pleaſure and happineſs, if they 
have been good and holy in this world : but 
if they have been wicked children they muſt 
go down to hell, which is a ſtate of miſery 
and torment. 

5. You may alſo inform them, that 
though their bodies die and are buried, yet 

God 
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God can and will raiſe them to life : 
and that their body and foul together muſt 
be made happy or miſerable, according to 
their behaviour in this life. 

6. TyEy may be taught, that there is no 
way for ſuch finful creatures as we are to 
be received into God's favour, but for the 
fake of Jeſus Chrift the Son of God; who 

down from heaven into our world, 
and lived a life of pure and perfect holi- 
neſs, and ſuffered death to reconcile finners 
to the great and holy God, who is offended 
by the fins of men; and now he lives in 
heaven to plead for mercy for them : and 
that as this Jeſus Chrift is the only recon- 
ciler between God and man, fo all their 
hope muſt be placed in him. 

7. THEY may be taught, that their very 
natures are ſinful: they may be convinced, 
that they are inclined naturally to do evil : 
and they ſhould be informed, that it is the 
boly Spirit of Gad, who mult cure the evil 
temper of their own ſpirits, and make 
them holy and fit to dwell with God in 
heaven. 

8. Tur ſhould alſo be inſtructed to pray 
to God, that for the ſake of Feſus Chrift, the 
t mediator or reconciler, he would 
don their ſins paſt, and help them by 

is Spirit to love and ſerve him with zeal 
and faithfulneſs for the time to come ; that 
he would beſtow all neceſſary bleſſings upon 
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them in this world, and bring them fafe at 
laſt to his heavenly kingdom. 

9. In the laſt place they ſhould be in- 
formed, that our bleſſed Saviour has ap- 
pointed two ordinances to be obſerved by 
all his followers to the end of the world, 
which are uſually called facraments. 

THe one is bapti/m, wherein perſons are 
to be waſhed with water in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit, 
to ſignify their being given up to Chriſt as 
his diſciples, or profeſſors of chriſtianity ; 
and as an emblem of that purity of heart 
and life, which, as ſuch, they muſt aim at 
and endeavour after. 

Tux other is the Lord's ſupper, wherein 

bread is broken and wine is poured out, and 
diſtributed to be eaten and drank by chrif- 
tians in remembrance of the body of Chriſt, 
which was put to a bloody death, as a fa- 
crifice to obtain pardon for the fins of 
men. 
Tux firſt of theſe, namely, baptiſm,is but 
once to be adminiftred to any perſon ; but 
the laſt, namely, the Lord's ſupper, is to be 
frequently performed, to keep us always in 
mind of the death of Chr:ft, till he comes 
again from heaven to judge the world. 

Tris is the ſum and ſubſtance of the 
chriſtian religion, drawn out into a very 
few plain articles: and I think a child of 
common capacity, who is arrived at three 

or 
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or four years of age, may be taught ſome 
part of theſe articles, and may learn to un- 
derſtand them all at ſeven, or eight, or nine; 
at leaſt fo far as is needful, for all his own 
exerciſes of devotion and piety. As his 
age increaſes, he may be inſtructed more 
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at large in the principles and practices of 
our holy religion, as I ſhall ſhew more par- 
ticularly in the third ſection. 


SECT. I. 
The Exerciſe and Improvement of their na- 


tural Powers. 


AVING mentioned religion as the 
principal thing in which children 
ſhould be inftructed, I proceed to ſay, in the 
ſecond place, that children ſhould be taught 
the true uſe, the exerciſe and improvement 
of their natural powers: and we may for 
order fake diſtinguiſh theſe into the powers 
of the body, and thoſe of the mind : now 
though nature gives theſe powers and fa- 
culties, yet it is a good education that muſt 
inſtruct us in the exerciſe and improve- 
ment of them : otherwiſe, like an unculti- 
vated field, they will be ever barren and 
fruitleſs, or produce weeds and briars in- 
ſtead of herbs and corn. 
AMONG the powers of the mind which 
are to be thus cultivated we may reckon the 


under - 
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wnderſkanding, the memory, the judgment, 
the 2 ulty = 1 the conſci- 

ence. 
1. TEACH them to uſe their under- 
ftanding aright. Perſuade them to value 
their un ding as a noble faculty, and 
allure them to ſeek after the enrichment of 
it with a variety of knowledge. Let no 
day eſcape without adding ſome new ideas 
to their underſtanding, and giving their 
young unfurniſhed minds ſome further no- 
tion of things. | 
ALMOST thing is new to a child, 
and novelty will entice them onward to new 
acquiſitions: ſhew them the birds, the 
beaſts, the fiſhes and inſects, trees, herbs, 
fruits, and all the ſeveral parts and proper- 
ties of the le and the animal world : 
teach them to obſerve the various occur- 
rences in nature and providence, the ſun, 
moon and ſtars, the day and night, ſum- 
mer and winter, the clouds and the ſky, 
the hail, ſnow and ice, winds, fire, wa- 
ter, earth, air, fields, woods, mountains, 
rivers, Sc. Teach them that the great 
God made all theſe things, and his provi- 
dence governs them all. Acquaint a child 
alſo with domeſtic affairs fo far as is need- 
ful, and with the things that belong to 
the civil and the military life, the church 
and the ſtate, with the works of God and 
the works of men. A thouſand objects that 
ſtrike 
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ſtrike their eyes, their ears, and all their 
ſenſes, will furniſh out new matter for their 
curioſity and your inſtructions. 

THERE are ſome books which are pub- 


liſhed in the world, wherein a child may 
be delightfully led into the knowledge of a 
great number of theſe things by — 
or figures of birds, beaſts, &c. wel , 
with their names under them ; this will 
much aſſiſt the labour of the teacher, and 
add to, the pleaſure of children in their 
daily learning. 

You who inſtruct them, ſhould allure 
their young curioſity to aſk many queſti- 
ons, encourage them in it, and gratify their 
enquiries, by giving them the beft and moſt 
ſatisfactory anſwers you can frame, and ac- 
commodate all your language to their ca- 
"Ia them, as far as poſſible, clear ideas 
of things, and teach them how to diſtin- 
guiſh one thing from another by their dif- 
ferent appearances, by their different 
perties, and by their different effects. 8 

them how far ſome things agree with 
others, and how far they differ from them ; 
and above all things teach them, as far as 
their young underttandings will admit, to 
diſtinguiſh between appearances and real- 
ties, between truth and falſhood, between 
good and evil, between trifles and things 
of importance ; for theſe are the _ yy 
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luable pieces of knowledge and diſtinction, 
which can be lodged in the young under- 
ſtandings of children. 

2. The memory is another faculty of the 
foul, which ud be cultivated and improv- 
ed: endeavour carefully to impreſs on their 
minds things of worth and value. Such 
are, ſhort and uſeful and entertaining ſto- 
ries, which carry in them ſome virtue re- 
commended, ſome vice ridiculed or puniſh- 
ed; various human and divine truths, rules 
of piety and virtue, precepts of prudence, 
Sc. Repeat theſe things often to them by 
day and by night; teach them theſe things 
in verſe and in proſe ; rehearſe them in their 
ears at all proper ſeaſons, and take occa- 
ſion to make them repeat theſe things to 

ou. 

J Be ſolicitous to know what it is 
learn when they are out of your fight, and 
take good care that their memories be not 
charged with trifles and idle trumpery. 
The memory is a noble repoſitory or ca- 
binet of the ſoul, it ſhould not be filled 
with rubbiſh and lumber. Silly tales and 
fooliſh ſongs, the conundrums of nurſes, 
and the dull rhimes that are ſung to 
lull children afleep, or to ſooth a froward 
humour, ſhould be generally forbiden to 
entertain thoſe children where a good edu- 
cation is deſigned. Something more inno- 


cent, more folid and profitable may be in- 
vented 
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poſſible, let a very few things be lodged in 
the memory of children which they need 
to forget when they are men. 

Tux way to ſtrengthen and improve the 
memory, is to put it upon daily exerciſe. I 
do not mean that young children ſhould be 
kept ſo cloſe to their book as to be crammed 
with leſſons all the day long, and made to 
receive and ſuſtain a heavy load every hour. 
The powers of the ſoul (eſpecially ſuch as 
act in cloſe concert with the body, and are 
ſo much aided by the brain) may be over- 
burdened, and injured, as well as the limbs: 
the mind may be perplexed and confound- 
ed, the head may be overſtrained and 
weakened; and the health impaired in thoſe 
tender years of life, by an exceſſive im 
fition on the memory : the teachers of 
children ſhould have ſome prudence, to diſ- 
tinguiſh their ages and their ſeveral capa- 
cities: they ſhould know how to avoid ex- 
tremes. 

Bur in general it may be faid, that he 
powers of the mind, as well as thoſe of the 
body, grow ſtronger by a conſtant and mode- 


rate exerciſe. Ev 


day let the memory 
of a child be ad Pros with ſomething 
new: every day let ſome leſſon be learn- 
ed: and every Lord's-day at leaft, even 
in their youngeſt years, let them learn by 
heart ſome one — ſcripture, (a 
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that on which the miniſter preaches:) this" 
will grow up in time to a conſiderable 
treaſure of ſcriptural knowledge, which 
will be of unſpeakable uſe to them in the 
chriſtian life. I have known children, 
who from their early years have been con- 
ſtantly trained up and taught to remember a 
few ſentences of a ſermon beſides the text, 
and by this means have grown up by de- 
grees to know all the diſtinct parts and 
branches of a diſcourſe, and in time to 
write down half the ſermon after they came 
home, to their own conſolation, and the 
improvement of their friends: whereas 
thoſe who have been never taught to uſe 
their memories in their younger parts of 
life, loſe every thing from their thoughts 
when it is paſt off from their ears, and 
come home from noble and edifying diſ- 
courſes, pleaſed (it may be) with the tran- 
fient found, and commending the preacher, 
but uninſtructed, unimproved, without 
any growth in knowledge or piety. 

3. Tne judgment is another natural 
power of the mind which Huld be exer- 
ciſed and improved in children. They ſhould 
be taught to paſs 9 judgment on men or 
things raſbly or ſuddenly, but to withhold 
their judgment till they fee ſufficient rea- 
fon to determine them. To this end, ſhew 
them in little common inſtances how often 


they are deceived when they judge on a 
tudden, 
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ſudden, without due conſideration, and how 
often they are forced to change their opi- 
nions. Put them in mind how ſoon they 
have found themſelves miſtaken, when they 
have given their opinions too haſtily. This 
will make them cautious, and afraid of be- 
ing fo raſh, either in praiſing one thing or 
in condemning another. 

Tx acu them to judge, not merely by out- 
ward fhew and appearance, but by ſearch- 
ing things to the bottom. Convince them 
that every man who hath fine clothes is not 
rich ; and that every man who talks hard 
words is not wiſe or learned; that every 
one who wears a red coat is not a ſoldier; 
nor is every perſon good-humoured, who 
ſpeaks very 3 things in compa- 
ny. Take frequent occaſion to ſhew them, 
how much they will be miſtaken if they 
judge immediately by outward appearances 
of things. 

TL them, that they muſt not judge of 
things by cuſtom, nor by the common opini- 
ons of the multitude, nor by the practices of 
the ah and the great : for ail theſe things 
may deceive them : but that they muſt 
judge of things merely by reaſon, except 
in matters of religion, and there they muſk 
judge rather by ſcripture or the word of 
God. Let them know, that cams change 
and alter, and the cuſtoms of one age or of 


one nation differ greatly from thoſe of ano- 
I 2 ther; 
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other ; but that the nature and the reaſon 
of things is ſtill the ſame, and that ſcrip- 
ture is the conſtant and unchangeable rule 
of our religion. 

To confirm this, let them be informed 
that it was the cuſtom of our anceſtors in 
England, and it is now the cuſtom in France 
and Spain, to fay their prayers in Latin, 
and to worthip images: But it is a finful 
cuſtom, though the multitudes of the com- 
mon people agree in it, and though the 
great and the rich practiſe it alſo. Nor is 
our preſent cuſtom in Great-Britain, of 
praying in Exgliſb and worſhipping no ima- 
ges, to be eſteemed the right way of wor- 
ſhip becauſe it is the cuſtom of the nation, 
but becauſe it is agreeable to the word of 
God, which forbids us to worſhip images, 
or to pray in an unknown tongue. 

TarE every occation to guard them 
againſt prejudices, and paſſinga judgmenton 
men oF things upon inſufficient grounds. 

4. THE reaſaning powers of the mind 
ould be cultivated and improved in children. 
This is very near akin to the former, and 
therefore I ſhall be very brief here. 
WHENSOEVER children give you their 
opinion of any thing, aſł them to give you 
alſo the reaſon why they are of that opini- 
on: whentfoever they defire or with for 
any thing, or ſhew an averſion to it, en- 


quire what is the reaſon of their defire or 
averfion ; 
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averſion : When they have done any thing 
of their own will, aſk them the reaſon 
why they did it. And when you do any 
thing that is for their good, ſhew them 


the reaſon why you do it, and convince 
— that it was fit and neceſſaryto be done, 
t h perhaps it was not ſo pleaſing to 
4 19 P 8 
By calling their young reaſon thus into 
exerciſe, you will teach them wiſdom be- 
times: you will awaken manly thoughts 
within them, and foon lead them to a ra- 
tional and manly conduct in their childiſh 
yr: by this means alſo you will always 
ve a handle to take hold of, in order to 
perſuade them to their duty, and to fave 
them from miſchief. But if their reaſan- 
ing powers be neglected, you will train 
them up like. the horſe and the mule who 
have no underſtanding : they —_— 
like brutes in the ſhape of men, 
fon will have but little power over them in 
the following parts of life. 
5. CONSCIENCE is another natural 
er of the ſou], wherein the principles 
of virtue and rules of duty to God and 
man are to be laid up: it is ſomething with- 
in us that calls us to account for our faults, 
and by which we paſs a judgment concern- 
ing ourſelves and all our actions. 
CHILDREN have a conſcience within 


them, and it ſhould be awakened early to 
I 3 | its 
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its duty. They ſhould be taught to reflect 
and look back upon their own behaviour, 
to call themſelves often to account, to 
compare their deeds with thoſe good rules 
and principles laid up in their minds, and to 
ſee how far they have complied with them, 
and how far they have neglected them. Pa- 
rents ſhould teach their children to pay a 
religious reſpe& to the inward dictates of 
virtue within them, to examine their ac- 
tions continually by the light of their own 
conſciences, and to rejoice when they can 

prove themſelves to their own minds, that 
5 have acted well according to the beſt 
of i their knowledge : they ought allo to at- 
tend to the inward reproofs of conſcience, 
and mourn, and be aſhamed, and repent when 
they have finned againſt their light. It is 
of 2 admirable uſe toward all the practices 
of religion and every virtue, to have con- 
ſcience well ſtored with good principles, 
and to be always kept tender and watchful ; 
it is proper that children ſhould learn to re- 
verence and obey this inward monitor be- 
times, that every wilful fin may give their 
conſciences a ſenſible pain and uneaſineſs, 
and that they may be diſpoſed to facrifice 
every thing elſe to conſiderations of con- 
ſcience, and to endure any extremities ra- 
ther than act contrary to it. 

I proceed in the next place to conſider, 
the /everal powers of the body which ought 


0 
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to be regulated and managed by the due in- 


ſtruction of children in their younger years. 
Now as the God of nature has given chil- 
dren eyes, and tongues, and feet, and arms, 
and hands, it is expedient that parents 
ſhould teach their children the proper uſe 
of them. 

1. Tur God of nature hath given them 
eyes. Let their parents teach them to uſe 
theſe eyes aright. Would it be amiſs in me 
here to give a hint or two of this kind? May 
not children be warned againſta ſtaring look, 
againſt ſtretching their eye-lids into a glare 
of wildneſs? may they not be forbid to look 
aſide on any object in a ſquinting manner, 
when their faces are turned another way? 
ſhould they not be inſtructed to look direct- 
ly with their face turned to the thing they 
look at ? May they not be taught with due 

courage to look in the face of the perſon 
they ſpeak to, yet with an humble modeſt 
aſpect, as befits a child? A becoming cou- 
rage and a becoming modeſty dwell much 
in the eye. 

Sou children ſhould be often admo- 
niſhed to lay aſide a gloomy and a frowning 
look, a ſcowling air, an uneaſy and forbid. 
ding aſpect. They ſhould be taught to 
ſmooth the ruffles of their brow, and put 
on a lively, pleaſing, and cheerful counte- 
nance among their friends: ſome there are 
who have all theſe graces by nature, but 

14 | thoſe 
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thoſe who have them not may be corrected 
222 care of parents in 
younger years. 

2. LET parents teach children to 2 
their tongues properly and agreeably; 
only to ſpeak, but to pronounce their . 
plain and diſtinct. Let them be inſtructed 
to keep due and proper diſtances between 
their words and ſentences, and not ſpeak 
in a ſwift hurry, with a tumult of ſyllables 
and clutter up their lips, which will 
found like a foreign vibberith, and never 
be underſtood. 7 ſhould they drawl out 
their words in a ſlow long tone, which is 
equally ungraceful and difagreeable. 

THERE are two other common faults 
in ſpeaking, and where they are found they 
ſhould be corrected early in children. 

Tux one is ping, which is a pronun- 
ciation of the letter 8 or Z, or C before E 
and I, as though it brag TH. Thus, in- 
ſtead of ſpice they cry thpithe, inſtead of 
ceaſe they ſay rs Pad This may be cured 
by teaching them to pronounce a few ſuch 

words 


It may here be recollected by the way, 9 
nels aſpect does not always ariſe from a malignity of temper, 
but ſometimes from fear of diſpleaſing and incuxing reproof ; 
and is therefore often to be removed by ſpeaking kindly ta 
children, and encouraging them with expreſſions of candox 
and tenderneſs. To know how in ſuch caſes to divert a 
child, and make him chearful and happy in the company 


of a pareut, is none of the leaſt important cares of education. 
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words as theſe, where the ſound of the let- 
ter S prevails, with their teeth ſhut cloie : 
and by forbidding them to put their tongue 
between their teeth at any time, except when 
tb is to be pronounced. 

Tux other fault is fammering, which I 
fuppoſe may be commonly prevented or 
cured by teaching children not to ſpeak 
much, and to ſpeak flow always; and they 
ſhould be warned againſt all anger or haſ- 
tineſs, or eagerneſs of ſpirit; for ſuch a 
temper will throw out their words faſter 
than the organs of ſpeech can accommo- 
date themſelves to form the ſyllables, and 
thus bring a hurry and confuſion into their 
ſpeech: and they ſhould alſo gain a good 
degree of courage or becoming affurance, 
and not ſpeak with much concern or fear; 
for fear will ſtop the organs of ſpeech, and 
hinder the formation of words. 

Bur I inſiſt no longer on the uſe of the 
Tongue in ſpeaking. 

3. As God hath given them feet, let pa- 
rents teach them to ſtand firm and ſtrong, 
and to walk in a becoming and decent man- 
ner, without waddling from ſide to ſide, 
without turning either or both of their feet 
inward, without little jerks in their mo- 
tion, or long ſtrides, or any of thoſe awk- 
wardneſſes which continue with many per- 
ſons to old age, for want of having bels 
jrregularities carrected when they were 


youn 8+ 
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young. Children ſhould +: :nadulged in 
their ſports, ſometin in running ſwift- 
ly, and in leaping, where there is no 
danger, in order to excerciſe their limbs, 
and make them pliant and nimble, ſtrung 
and active on all occafions. 

As to their arms and bands, they were 
formed, not to lie folded in the boſom, but 
to be engaged in ſome uſeful work; and 
ſometimes, with due moderation, in robuſt 
and hardy exerciſe and toil; not ſo as ta 
over-ſtrain their joints, but to acquire firm- 
neſs of ſtrength by exerciſe. 

AND more eſpecially, they who are to get 
their bread by their hands, ſhould be inured 
to toilſome and vigorous labours almoſt 
from their infancy: they ſhould be accuſ- 
tomed to work in heat and cold, and to bear 
rougher exerciſes and fatigues of body, 
that they may be fit to endure hardſhips, 
and go through thoſe difficulties which 
their ſtation of life may call them to, with- 
out any injury or inconveniency. And it is 
defirable that the ſons of all families ſhould 
be in ſome degree inured to ſuch difficul- 
ties as theſe, which men of all ranks are 
ſometimes called to encounter. 

Is ſome fond and tender mothers had 
brought up their children in this hardy 
manner, they had not now, in all human 
probability, been mourning over their 
graves. In their younger years they would 

N ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely let them ſet the ſole of their foot to 
— 2 nor ſuffer the wind to blow 
them; thus w_ grew up in a ſtate 
tenderneſs and infirmity, fickly 
feeble creatures: a ſudden heat or a cold 
ſeized them; their natures, which were 
never accuſtomed to bear hardſhip, were 
unable to refiſt the enemy; a fever kindled 
in their blood, or a catarrh or cough injured 
their lungs, and early buried their parents 
hopes in the duſt. 

Tuus I have finiſhed the ſecond general 
head of inſtruction, that is, children Thould 
be inſtructed to exerciſe and improve ow 
natural powers, both of and 


and 


and this is one eee 
cation, which parents 2 other teachers 
ſhould attend betimes. 

SECT. III. 


Self- Government. 


ES ILDREN ſhould be inſtructed in the art 

of ſe — onnty They ſhould be 
taught, (as far as poſſible) to govern their 
— - to uſe their valle to be deter- 
mined by the light of their ander ſtandingi, 
and not by head-ſtrong and fooliſh humour; 
they ſhould learn to keep „ 
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of nature under the command of their 
reaſon: they ſhould be inſtructed to re- 
gulate their ſenſes, their imagination, their 
appetites, and their paſſions. Let it be ob- 
ſerved that I ſpeak of theſe things in this 
place, not as a part of religion, though 
they are an important part of it, but give 
it as a direction exceedingly uſeful to all the 
urpoſes of human life in this world. 

1. THEIR thoughts and fancies ſhould 
be brought under early government. Chil- 
dren ſhould be taught, as far as poſſible, to 
keep their thoughts and attention fixed up- 
on what is their proper buſineſs; and to 
withhold them from roving and wandering 
away from the work in which they are en- 
gaged. Many children have ſuch wild flut- 
tering fancies, that they will not be eaſily 
confined to fix upon one object for any con- 
fiderable time: every flying feather, every 
motion of any perſon or thing that is near 
them, every ſound, or noiſe, or ſhadow, calls 
them away from their duty. When they 
ſhould employ their eyes on their book or 
their work, * will be gazing at every 
thing befides their taſk ; they muſt riſe often 
to the window to ſee what paſſes abroad, 
when their bufineſs lies within. 

Tuis volatile humour, if not gently al- 
tered and wiſely corrected in early years, 
will have an ppy influence to hinder 
them for ever from attaining any great ex- 

| cellence 
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cellence in whatſoever buſineſs they under- 
take. Children ſhould be taught therefore 
to call in their wandering thoughts, and 
bind them to the work in hand, till they 
have gone through it and finiſhed it. 
YET this ſort of wandering folly ſhould 
not be chaſtized ſeverely in young children, 
nor ſhould it be ſubdued with violence, by 
too cloſe and rigorous a confinement to ma- 
ny long hours of labour or ſtudy, in that 
early and og od gb of life; ſuch a con- 
duct might or overwhelm an active 
and ſprightly genius, and all thofe 
ſeeds of curiofity which promiſe well for 
maturer years: but proper and agreeable 
methods ſhould be to periuade and in- 
cline the young learner to attend to his pre- 
ſent employment. It is far better to fix the 
thoughts to duty by allurement than by 
ſeverity : but ſome way or other it ought 
to be endeavoured, at leaſt in a good de- 


Tris fixedneſs of the mind and active 
powers, is not only of great ſervice to at- 
tain uſeful knowledge, or to learn any bu- 
ſineſs in common life, but it is of conſi- 
derable advantage in religion, in atten- 
dance on divine worſhip, either prayer, 
preaching or meditation; where the mind 
is ſubject to a thouſand diſtractions, for 
want of being taught to fix the attention 
in younger years. Perſons who have well 

| learned 
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learned the art of governing their thoughts, 
can purſue a train of thinking while they 
walk through the ſtreets of Landon, nor 
will the noiſe and hurry of that buſy place, 
break the thread of their meditations. A 
happy attainment this, and a felicity which 
but few arrive at 

2. CHiLDREN ſhould be alſo inſtructed 
to govern therr inclinations and wiſhes, and 
to determine their wills and their choice of 
things, not by humour and wild fancy, 
but by the dictates of reaſon. Some per- 
ſons, even in their mature „can give 
no other account why thy chooſe and de- 
termine to do this or that, but becauſe 
they have a fancy for it, and they will do 
it. I will becauſe I will, ſerves inſtead of 
all other reaſons. And in the ſame man- 
ner they manage their refuſal or diſlike of 
any thing. I hate to do this thing; I will 
not go to this place, nor do that work; I am 
reſolved againſt it; and all from mere hu- 
mour. This is a conduct very unbecom- 
ing a reaſonable creature; and this folly 
ſhould be corrected betimes, in our early 
ts of life, ſince God has given us un- 
derſtanding and reaſon to be the guide of 
our reſolutions, and to direct our choice 
and all our actions. 

3-APPETITE is another thing which 
ſhould be put under firiet government, and 
children ſhould be taught betimes to reſtrain 


it. 
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it. That of the tate is the firſt thing 
that gets the aſcendant in our younger 
years, and a guard ſhould be ſet upon it 
early. What an unbecoming thing is it 
for children to be craving after every diſh 
that comes to a table? and that they will 
generally do, if they have never been taught 
to bridle their craving. They muſt eat of 
all the pickles and ſauces and high ſeaſon- 
ed meats, and gorge themſelves with a med- 
ley of inconſiſtent dainties ; and without 
any reſtraint, leſt little naſter ſhould be fro- 
ward, or leſt little z/5 ſhould grow out of 
humour with her dinner. How often do 
they make a foul inroad on their health by 
exceſs of eating, being tempted farther 
than nature requires by every luſcious bit 
which is within their fight ? how frequent- 
ly doth this indulgence vitiate their ſto- 
mach, ruin their conſtitution, weaken the 
ſprings of nature, and deſtroy the powers 
of animal life betimes ? how many graves 
are filled, and funeral vaults crowded with 
little carcaſes which have been brought to 
untimely death by the fooliſh fondneſs 
of a parent or a nurſe, giving the young 
creatures leave to eat every thing they 
deſire? or if they happen by ſtrength of 
conſtitution to ſurvive this peſtilence, how 
often do they grow up young gluttons, and 
place their happineſs in the ſatisfaction of 
the taſte? they are draf to all the * 
0 
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of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, be- 
cauſe they were never taught to deny them- 
ſelves when they were young. O it is a 
mean and ſhameful thing to be a flave to 
our taſte, and to let this brutal appetite 
ſubdue reaſon and govern the man. But 
if appetites muſt be gratified in the child, 
they will grow ſtrong in the years of youth, 
and a thouſand to one but they over- power 
the man alſo. 

LET but fond parents humour their lit- 
tle offspring, and indulge their children to 
fp wine frequently, and they will generally 
grow up to the love of it long before na- 
ture needs it; and by this means they will 
imagine drams are daily neceflary for their 
ſupport, by that time they are arrived at 
of man or woman. Thus na- 
ture is ſoon burnt up, and life pays for the 
deadly draught. The foundation of much 
gluttony and drunkenneſs, of many diſ- 
eaſes that ariſe from intemperance, and of 
many an untimely death, is laid in the nur- 
ſery. 

5 exceſs of niceneſ5 in pleaſing the pa- 
late, is a fooliſh and dangerous humour, 
which ſhould never be encouraged by pa- 
rents, fince the plaineſt food is moſt health- 
ful for all perſons, but eſpecially for chil- 
dren : and in this reſpe& they ſhould be 
under the conduct of their elders, and not 


always chooſe for themiclves. This — 
an 
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and diſcipline will train them up to virtue 
and ſelf-denial, to temperance and fruga- 
lity, to a reliſh of plain and wholeſome 
food, to the pleaſures of active health, and 
to a firm and cheerful old age. 

The indulgence of a nice appetite in 
children, is not only the reaſon why they 
are ſo often ſick, but at the ſame time it 
makes them ſo humorous and ſqueamiſh, that 
they can ſcarcely be perſuaded to ſwallov- 
a medicine which is neceſſary for their re- 
covery. What a long tedious and tireſome 
buſineſs is it to wait on ſome children 
whole hours together, while all the ſoft per- 
ſuaſions and flatteries of a mother cannot 

revail with them to take a nauſeous ſpoon- 
ful, or a bitter Sue, though their lite may 
ſeem to depend on it? They have been 
taught to make an idol of their taſte, and 
even in the view and peril of death, they 
can hardly be perſuaded to affront their idol, 
and diſpleaſe their palute with a draught, 
or even a pill, which diſguſts it. 

THERE are other petites (if J may fo 
call them) beſide that of the taffe, which 
children are ready to indulge too far, if not 
limited and corrected by the witdom of 
their parents. Their eyes are never ſ'tisfied 
with ſeeing, nor their cums with bearing. 
Some young perſons cannot hear of a fine 
ſhow but they mull necds ice it: nor can 
they be told of a concert of muſic, but 

K they 
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they muſt needs hear it, though it creates 
an expence beyond their circumſtances, 


and may endanger their health or their 


virtue. 


cox Ess freely, that I would recom- 
mend the ſight of uncommon things in 
nature or art, in government civil or mi- 
litary, to the curiofity of youth. If ſome 
ſtrange wild beaſts and birds are to be ſhown, 
if lions and eagles, oſtriches and elephants, 
pelicans or rhinoceroſes, are brought into 
our land, if an ingenious model of Sola- 
mon's temple, or ſome nice and admirable 
clock-work, engines, or moving pictures, 
&c. be made a ſpectacle to the ingenious ; 
if a king be crowned, or a public triumph 
proceed through the ſtreets; when an army 
is reviewed by a prince, when an ambaſ- 
ſador makes a public entry, or when there 
is a public trial of criminals befcre a judge, 
I will readily allow theſe fights are wor- 
thy of the attendance of the youn 
3 once at leaſt, AT 
be done with ſafety, and without too great 
hazard or expence. Moſt of theſe are 
things which are not often repeated, and 
it is fit that the curioſity of the eyes ſhould 
be ſo far gratified, as to give people once 
in their lives an opportunity of knowing 
what theſe things are, that their minds 
may be furniſhed with uſeful ideas of the 
world of nature or art, and with ſome 


notion 
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notion of the great and uncommon ſcenes 
and appearances of the civil life. But for 
children to haunt every public ſpectacle, 
to attend with conſtancy every lord mayor's 
ſhow, to ſeize every opportunity of repeat- 
ing theſe fights, ſuffering nothing to eſcape 
them that may pleaſe their ſenſes, and this 
too often without any regard to their reli- 
gion, their virtue, or their health, this is a 
vanity which ought to be reſtrained by thoſe 
to whom God and nature hath committed 
the care of their inſtruction, and who have 
a juſt and natural authority over them. 
But of this, and ſome other ſubjects akin to 
it, I may have occaſion to ſpeak more in the 
following parts of this diſcourſe, when I 

profeſſedly treat on the article of reſtraint. 
Tavs I have ſhown how the appetites 
and inclinations of children ſhould be put 
under diſcipline, and how they may be 

taught /e/f-government in this reſpect. 

4. THz paſſions or affetttons are the laſt 
thing which I ſhall mention: theſe ap- 
very early in children to want a regu- 
Lion and government. They love and 
hate too raſhly, and with too much vehe- 
mence ; they grieve and rejoice too violent- 
ly and on the ſudden, and that for mere 
trifles ; their hopes and fears, their de- 
fires and their averfions, are preſently raiſed 
to too high a pitch, and upon very flight 
and inſufficient grounds. It becomes a wiſe 
K 2 parent 
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parent to watch over theſe young emotions 
of their ſouls, and put in a word of pru- 
dent caution, as often as they obſerve theſe 
irregularities. | 
LET children be taught early, that the 
little things for which they are ſo zealous, 
for which they grieve or rejoice fo impetu- 
ouſly, are not worthy of theſe affections of 
their ſouls; ſhew them the folly of being 
to fond of theſe trifles, and of vexing and 
grewing fretſul for the loſs of them. In- 
form them what a happineſs it is to have 
few defires and few averfions, for this will 
preſerve them from a multitude of forrows, 
and keep their temper always ſerene and 
calm: perſuade them never to raiſe their 
hopes very high of things in this world, 
and then they will never meet with great 
diſappointments. Teach them moderation 
in all theſe workings of their ſpirits ; and in- 
form them, that their paſſions ſhould never 
be laid out thus on objects which do not 
deſerve them, nor riſe higher than the oc- 
caſion requires. ne 
Tack baſhful and timorous children, 
that they need be aſbamed of nothing but 
what is evil; that they ſhould fear God in 
the firſt place, and ferve him, and then 
they need not be raid of men, or of any 
thing that threatens miſchief to them; for 
the Almighty God will be their friend 
and defence. Engage their fear and their 
love 
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love in the firſt place on God, the mot 
proper and ſupreme object of them ; let 
their hope, their joys and their ſorrows, 
as ſoon as poſſible, be tinctured with reli- 
gion: ſet their young affections at work 
on the moſt needful and important objccto 
of them in early life, and this will have a 
ſweet and powerful influence on the better 
regulation of them with regard to all ſenſi- 
ble things. 

ABove all, let them know that they muſt 
govern their anger, and not let it break out 
on every flight occaſion. It is anger that 
is eminently called paſſian among children, 
and in the language of common life. This 
therefore ſhould eminently have a conſtant 
guard ſet upon it. Shew them how un- 
reaſonable and unmanly a thing it is to 
take fire at every little provocation : how 
honourable and glorious to forgive an inju- 
ry; how much like God, and like the beſt 
of men. Let them know what Solamon 
would inform them, that the patient in 
ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirit: that 
be who is flow to anger, 1s better than the 
mighty; and be that ruleth his ſpirit, better 
than he that taketh a city. Teach them to 
put away their little quarrels and reſent- 
ments, and to forget and bury them in love. 
Let them be put in mind, that though an- 
ger may happen to rife a little in a good 
man, yet it refts and abides only in the boom 
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of a fool; and therefore they ſhould never 
grow ſullen, nor let the ſun go down upon 


their wrath, 

Tux occaſions of childiſh reſentment, 
and the rifings of anger, are ready to return 
often, and therefore they ſhould often have 
ſuch warnings given them and ſuch inſtruc- 
tions repeated. Tell them how lovely a 
thing it 1s to be meek and free from 
ſion, and how much ſuch children are be- 
loved of all. Inſtruct them how much it 
tends to their own peace, to ſuffer nothing 
to ruffle and diſcompoſe them : and when 
their little hearts are ready to ſwell and 
grow big within them, and their wrath 
takes ſudden fire, put in ſome pretty ſoft 
word to cure the return of this inward 
ſwelling, to quench the new flame that is 
kindling in their boſom, and to aſſuage the 
riſing — Teach them by degrees to 
get an habitual conqueſt over this diſorder 
of nature in youth, and you will lay a 
foundation for their deliverance from a 
thouſand miſchiefs in the following years 

and events of life. 
Tus ſhall ſuffice for the third head of 
firudtion, which relates to /e Hgovern- 
ment : T have dwelt the longer upon it, be- 
cauſe it is of fo great and evident impor- 
rance towards the eaſe and happineſs of 
life, as well as ſo conſiderable a part of re- 
ligion; and men can hardly ever get ſo ſuc- 


ceſs ul 
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ceſsful a victory over themſelves, unleſs they 
begin when they are children. 


er. N. 


The common Arts of Reading and Writing. 


HE next thing that I ſhall mention 

as a matter of inſtruction for chil- 

dren, is the common arts of reading, ſpelling, 
and writing. 

WxrIiTING is almoſt a divine art, where- 
by thoughts may be communicated with- 
out a voice, and underſtood without hear- 
ing: to theſe I would add ſome ſmall 
knowledge of arithmetic or accounts, as 
the practice of it is in a manner ſo univer- 
fal in our age, that it does almoſt neceſſa- 
rily belong to a tolerable education. 

Taz knowledge of letters, is one of the 
greateſt bleſſings that ever God beſtowed on 
the children of men : by this means, man- 
kind are enabled to preſerve the memory of 
things done in their own times, and to la 
up a rich treaſure of knowledge for all fuc- 
ceeding generations. 

By the art of reading we learn a thou- 
ſand things which our eyes can never ſee, 
and which our own thoughts would never 
have reached to: we are inſtructed by books 
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in the wiſdom of ancient ages; we learn 
what our anceſtors have faid and done, and 
enjoy the benefit of the wiſe and judicious 
remarks which they have made throu 
their whole courſe of life, without the fa- 
tigue of their long and painful experiments. 
By this means children may be led, in a 
great meaſure, into the wiſdom of old age. 
it is by the t reading that we can fit at 
hcme, and acquaint ourſelves with what has 
been done in the diſtant parts of the world. 
The hiſtories and the cuſtoms of all ages 
2nd all nations are brought, as it were, to 
our doors. By this art we are let into the 
knowledge of the affairs of the Fews, the 
Greeks, and the Remans, their wars, their 
laws, and their religion; and we can tell 
what they did in the nations of Europe, Ala, 
and Africa, above a thouſand years ago. 
Bor the greateſt bleſſing that we derive 
from reading, is the knowledge of the Ho- 
ly Scriptures, wherein God has conveyed 
doven to us the diſcoveries of his wiſdom, 
power and grace, through many paſt ages ; 
and whereby we attzin the knowledge of 
Ch ritt, and of the way of ſalvation by a me- 
diator. | | 
IT mutt be confeſſed that in former ages, 
before printing was invented, the art of 
readiug was not fo common even in polite 
nations, becauſe hooks were much more 
coſtly, ſince they mutt be all written with 
a pen, 
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a pen, and were therefore hardly to be ob- 
tained by the bulk of mankind : but fince 
the providence of God has brought print- 
ing into the world, and knowledge is fo 
plentifully diffuſed through our nation at 
ſo cheap a rate, it is a pity that any chil- 
dren ſhould be born and brought up in Great- 
Britain without the ill of reading; and 
eſpecially ſince by this means, every one may 
ſee with his own eyes, what God requires 
of him in order to eternal happineſs. 


Tur art of writing allo is ſo exceedingly 


uſeful, and is now grown fo very common, 
that the greateſt part of children may attain 
it at an eaſy rate: by this means we com- 
municate our thoughts and all our affairs 
to our friends at ever fo great a diſtance : 
we tell them our wants, our forrows, and 
our joys, and intereſt them in our concerns, 
as though they were near us. We maintain 
correſpondence and traffic with perſons in 
diſtant nations, and the wealth and gran- 
deur of Great- Britain is maintained by this 
means. By the art of writing, we treaſure 
up all things that concern us in a fafe re- 
poſitory; and as often as we pleaſe, by con- 
fulting our paper records, we renew our 
remembrance of things that relate to this 
life or the life to come: and why ſhould 


any of the children of men be debarred 
from this privilege, if it may be attained at 


a cheap and eaſy rate, without intrenching 


upon 
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upon other duties of life, and without 


omitting any more neceſſary bufineſs that 
may belong to their {tation ?. 

I MIGHT aid here alic, true ſpelling is 
ſuch a part of knowledge as chiluren vught 
to be acquainted with, ſince it is a matter 
of ſhame and ridicule in fo polite an age 
as ours, when perſons who have learned to 
handle the pen cannot write three words 
together without a miſtake or blunder; and 
when they put letters together in ſuch an 
awkward and ignorant manner, that it is 
hard to make ſenſe of them, or to tell what 
they mean. 

ARITHMETIC, or the art of num- 
bers is, as was obſerved before, to be reck- 
oned allo a nec part of a good educa- 
tion. Without ſome degrees of this know- 
ledge, there is indeed no trafic among 
men. And eſpecially is it more needful at 
preſent, ſince the world deals much more 
upon truſt and credit than it did in former 
times; and therefore the art of keeping 
accounts is made, in ſome meaſure, neceſ- 
ſary to perſons even in meaner ſtations of 
life, below the rank of merchants or t 
traders. A little knowledge of the art of 
accounts is alſo needful, in ſome degree, 
in order to take a true furvey, and make a 
juſt judgment of the common expences of 
a perſon or a family; but this part of 
learning, in the various degrees of it, is 

more 
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more or leſs uſeful and needful, according 
to the different ſtations and buſineſſes for 
which children are 

As the ſons of a family ſhould be edu- 
cated in the knowledge of writing, read- 
ing, ſpelling and accounts, ſo neither ſhould 
the daughters be trained up without them. 
Reading is as needful for one ſex as the other: 
or ſhould girls be forbidden to handle 
the pen or to caſt up a few figures, ſince it 
may be very much for their advantage in 
almoſt all circumſtances of life, except in 
the very loweſt rank of ſervitude or hard 
labour. And 1 leave here to intreat 
the female youth, eſpecially thoſe of better 
circumſtances in the world, to maintain 
their ſkill in writing which they have al- 
ready learned, by taking every occaſion to 
exerciſe it: and I would fain perſuade 
them to take pains in acquainting them- 
ſelves with true ſpelling, the want of which 
is one reaſon why many of them are aſhamed 
to write; and they are not aſhamed to own 
and declare this, as though it were a juſt 
and ſufficient excuſe for neglecting and 
loſing the uſe of the pen. 
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Of @ Trade or Employment. 


Na good education it is required alſo that 
children, in the common ranks of life, 
be brought up to the knowledge of ſome pro- 
per buſineſs or employment for their lives ; 

fome trade or traffic, artifice or manufac- 
ture, by which they may tupport their ex- 
pences, and procure for themſelves the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, and by which they may 
be enabled to provide for their families in 
due time. In fome of the eaſtern nations, 
even perſons cf the higheſt rank are obliged 
to be educated in tome employment or 
profeſſion; and perhaps that practice has 
many advantages in it: it engages their 
younger years in labour and diligence, and 
ſecures from the miſchievous effects of 
goth, idleneſs, vanity, and a thouſand temp- 
rations. | 

Ix our nation I confeſs it is a cuſtom to 
educate the children of noblemen, and the 
eldeſt ſons of the gentry, to no proper bu- 
ſineſs or proſeſſion, but only to an acquaint- 
ance with ſome of the ornaments and ac- 
compliſhments of life, which I ſhall men- 
tion immediately. But perhaps 1t would be 


E- far 
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far happier for ſome families, if the ſons 
were brought up to buſineſs, and kept to the 
practice of it, than to have them expoſed to 
the pernicious inconveniencies of a ſaunter- 
ing and idle life, and the more violent im- 
pulſe of all the corrupt inclinations of 
youth. 

HoweEveR, it is certain that far the grea- 
ter part of mankind muſt bring up their chil- 
dren to ſome regular buſineſs and profeſſion, 
whereby they may ſuſtain their lives and 
ſupport a family, and become uſeful mem- 
bers to the ftate. Now in the choice of 
ſuch a profeſſion or employment for chil- 
dren, many things are to be conſulted, 

(1.) THE circumſtances and eſtate of the 
parent; whether it will reach to place out 
the child as an apprentice, to provide for 
him materials for his buſineſs or trade, 
and to ſuppoct him till he ſhall be able to 
maintain himſelf by his profeſſion. Some- 
times the ambition of the parent and 
the child, hath fixed on a trade fir above 
their circumſtances; in conſequence of 
which the child hath been expoſed to many 
inconveniencies, and the parent to many 
ſorrows. 

(2.) THE capacity and talents of the 
child muſt alſs be conſidered. If it be a pro- 
feſſion of hard labour; hath the child a 
healthy and firm conſtitution, and ſtrength 
of body equal to the work? If it be a 

profeſſion 
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profeſſion that requires the exerciſe of fan- 
cy, {kill and judgment, or much ſtudy 
and contrivance; then the queſtion will 
be, hath the lad a genius capable of think- 
ing well, a bright imagination, a ſolid 
judgment? Is he able to endure ſuch an 
application of mind as is neceſſary for the 
employment? 

(3.) THE temper and inclination of the 
child, muſt be brought into this conſulta- 
tion, in order to determine a proper buſineſs 
for life. If the daily labour and bufineſs 
of a man be not agreeable to him, he can 
never hope to manage it with any great ad- 
vantage or ſucceſs. I knew a bricklayer, 
who profeſſed that he had always an 
averſion to the ſmell of mortar: and I was 
acquainted once with a lad who n to 
learn Greek at ſchool, but he complained 
it did not agree with his conſtitution. I 
think the firſt of theſe ought to have been 
brought up to work in glaſs or timber, or 
any thing rather than in bricks: as for the 
other, (to my beſt remembrance) he was 
wiſely diſpoſed of to a calling wherein he 
had nothing to do with Greet. 

AnD here I would beg leave to defire, 
that none might be encouraged to purſue 
any of the learned profeſſions, that is, di- 
vinity, law, or phyfic, who have not the 
ſigns of a good genius, who are not patient 
of long attention and cloſe application to 

ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, who have not a peculiar delight in 
K which they chooie, and 


wi a pretty firm conſtitution of body ; 
for much ſtudy is a wearineſs to the flejh, 
and the vigour of nature is iooner impaired 
by laborious thoughtfulneſs than by the 
labour of the limbs. 

(4.) IT ſhould be alſo the ſolicitous and 


conſtant care of parents, when they place 
out their children in the world, to ſeek 


out maſters for them who profeſs ſerious 
religion, who practiſe all moral virtues, and 
keep good orders and good hours in their 
family. The neglect of this concern, has 
been the ruin of a thouſand youths in our 
day; and notwithſtanding the ſenſible miſ- 
chief ariſing from this negligence, yet there 
is {till too little care taken in a matter of ſo 
great importance *. 

Tuus much for this part of the educa- 
tion of fans. But you will fy then, what 
buſineſs of life muſt daughters be brought 
up to? I muſt confeſs when I have ſeen fo 
many of this ſex, who have lived well in 


the 


* This danger ariſes in a great degree from the immo- 
derate love of pleaſures, that fo generally prevails, and 
leads maſters into parties and engagements, eſpecially on 
the Lord's-day ; which not only occaſions the neglect of re- 
ligious inſtruction and family prayer on the evening of it, 
but ſets an example to ſervants which they think themſeves 


authorized to follow, though it be generally to their owa 
deſtruction. 
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the time of their childhood, grievouſly ex- 
poted to many hardſhips and poverty upon 
the death of their parents. I have often 
wiſhed there were more of the callings or 
employments of life peculiarly appropriat- 
ed to women, and that they were regularly 
educated in them, that there might be a 
better proviſion made for their ſupport. 
What if all the garments which are worn 
by women, were ſo limited and reſtrained 
in the manufacture of them, that they 
mould all be made only by their own ſex? 
This would go a great way toward relief in 
this caſe: and what if ſome of the eafier 
labours of life were reſerved for them only ? 
But this 1s not my province. 

Howz vn it may be as to this matter, 
it is the cuſtom of the nation, and indeed 
it hath been the cuſtom of moſt nations 
and 2ges, to educate daughters in the know- 
ledge of things that relate to the affairs of 
the houſhold, to ſpin and to uſe the needle, 

th for making garments and for the orna- 
ments of embroidery: they have been ge- 
nerally employed in the preparation of food, 
in the regular diſpoſal of the affairs of the 
houſe for the conveniencies and accommo- 
dations of human life, in the furniture of 
the rooms, and the clegancies of entertain- 
ment. Sarah made ready three meaſures of 
meal and kneaded it, and made cakes upon 
ibe hearth, Gen. xviii. 6. And the women 


of 
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of Iſrael that were wiſe-Bearted, did ſpin 
with their hands, both blue and purple, and 
ſcarlet, and fine linen, for the tabernacle, 
Exod. xxxv. 25. Women ſball bake your 
bread, Lev. xxvi. 16. Women ſew pillows 
and make kerchiefs, Ezek. xii. 18. which 
words, though perhaps they are a metaphor 
in that text, yet denote the office or work 
of women. And Dorcas made coats and 
garments for the poor, Acts ix. 36, 39. I 
might cite many ancient heathen a thors 
to prove the ſame thing among the Greets 
and Romans, if it were needful. 

SoME of theſe things are the conſtant 
labours and cares of women in our day, 
whereby they maintain themſelves : the 
moſt laborious parts of them belong to the 
poor. And it is the opinion of the beſt 
judges, that, even in ſupertor and wealthy 


circumſtances, every daughter ſhould be 


ſo far inſtructed in them, as to know when 
they are performed aright, that the ſervant 
may not uſurp too much power, and im- 
poſe on the ignorance of the miſtreſs. Na- 
ture and Providence ſcem to have a: fign2d 
theſe offices for the ſex in all ages ana in 
all nations, becauſe while the men are en- 
gaged in harder and more robuſt labours, 
and are often called abroad on buſineſs, the 
women are more generally accuſtomed to 
keep houſe and dwell at home; and the 
word of God as well as the cuſtom of hu- 
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man life recommends it. Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tin. 
V. 14. 


SECT. VL 


Rules of Prudence. 


\ LL children ſhould have ſome in- 
ſtruction given them in the conduct 
of human lije, ſome neceſſary rules of pru- 
dence, by which they may regulate the ma- 
nagement of their own affairs, and their 
behaviour towards their fellow-creatures. 
Where all other forts of knowledge are con- 
ferred upon children, if this be wanting, 
they make but a contemptible figure in the 
world, and plunge themſelves into many 
inconveniencies. 

Sou of theſe rules of prudence ate of a 
general nature, and neceſſary at all times, 
and upon all occafions : others are more 
farticular, and proper to be uſed according 
to the various occurrences of life. 

Ir I were to enquire what are the foun- 
ditions of buman prudence, I ſhould rank 
them under theſe three heads. 

i. A knowledge of ourſelves. Here every 
one ſhould be taught toconfider within him- 
telf, what is my temper and natural incli- 
nation; what are my molt powerful appe- 
tites 
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tites and my prevailing pafiions ; what are 
my chief talentsand capacities, if I have 
any at all; what are the weakneſſes and 
follies to which I am moſt liable, eſpeci- 
ally in the days of youth ; what are the 
temptations and dangers that attend me ; 
what are my circumſtances in the world ; 
and what my various relations to mankind 
round about me; what are my conſtant, and 
what my occaſional duties ; what are the 
inward or outward advantages that attend 
me, or the diſadvantages under which I la- 
bour. A wiſe and juſt ſurvey of all theſe 
things, and keeping them always in mind, 
will be of unſpeakable uſe to us in the con- 
duct of life, that we may ſet our chief 
guard upon our weak fide, and where our 
greateſt dangers lie; that we may employ 
our talents aright, and ſeize all advantages 
to improve them for the beſt purpoſe, and 
proceed in the ſhorteſt way to piety, uſe- 
tulneſs and peace. 

2. THE knowledge of mankind is alſo 
neceſſary to acquire prudence. And here 
young perſons ſhould not only be taught 
- what is the general nature and capacity, 
the virtues and the vices, and the follies of 
mankind; but they ſhould be informed 
alfo, or at leaſt ſhould be taught to obſerve 
more particularly, what are the peculiar 
tempers, appetites, paſſions, powers, good 
and evil qualities of the perſons with whom 

L 2 they 
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they have moſt to do in the world ; that 
they may learn to behave wiſely with regard 
to others, and that they may make a proper 
improvement of all the brighter and darker 
characters which they obſerve amongſt men, 
both for their own advantage and for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. This 
may have a happy influence to lead them 
to avoid the vices and follies which have 
plunged others into miſchief, to imitate the 
virtues of thoſe who have behaved well in 
life, and to ſecure themſelves from many 
dangers and miſeries, as well as to pity the 
weakneſſes and ſorrows of mankind, and 
afford them a willing and cheerful relief. 
3: THE knowledge of the things of the 
world, and the varwus affairs of human 
7255 muſt be included as one of the chief 
oundations of prudence. It would be end- 
leſs to run over particulars of this kind; 
but in a ſpecial manner young perions 
ſhould apply themſelves to know thoſe 
things which moſt nearly concern them, 
and which have the moſt immediate rela- 
tion to their own buſineſs and duty, to their 
own intereſt and welfare: and it is a valu- 
able part of wiſdom to neglect other things, 
and not to waſte our time and ſpirits in 
them, when they ſtand in any competition 
with our proper and moſt important work, 
whether we conſider ourſelves as men or as 
chriſtians, 
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SOLOMON tells us, Eccleſ. iii. 1, 17. 
and viii. 5, 6. There is both time and judg- 
ment for every work, and for every purpoſe 
under the heaven; and that @ wife man's 
heart diſcerneth both time and judgment; that 
is, he judgeth well concerning what is to 
be done, and the time when to do it : and 
therefore the miſery of men is great upon 
him, becauſe he knows not this time and 
judgment, he doth neither diſcern what is 
proper to be done, nor the proper ſeaſon of 
doing it. Prudence conſiſts in judging well 
what is to be ſaid, and what is to be done, 
on every new occaſion ; when to lie ſtill and 
when to be active; when to keep filence 
and when to ſpeak ; what to avoid and what 
to purſue ; how to act in every difficulty; 
what means to make uſe of to compaſs ſuch 
an end; how to behave in every circum- 
ſtance of life, and in all companies; how 
to gain the favour of mankind in order to 
promote our own happineſs, and to do the 
moſt ſervice to God and the moſt good to 
men, according to that ſtation we poſſeſs, 
and thoſe opportunities which we enjoy, 

Fox this purpoſe there is no bock better 
than the Proverbs of Solomon. Scveral of the : 
firſt chapters ſeem to be written for young 
men, under the name of Solomon's fon : and ö 
all the reſt of them ſhould be made familiar f 
to youth by their frequent converſe with 

L 3 them, 
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them, and treaſuring them up in their head 


and heart. 

A ox human writings of this kind, 
perhaps the book called Ecclefrafticus, thou gh 
it be among the 8 writings, is 
equal to hs beſt of ancients. And 
among the moderns, I know not a better col- 
lection than the little book of Directions, 
Counſels and Advices, lately publiſhed by 
Dr. Fuller for the uſe of his fon ; though 
I could with he had rendered it univer- 
tally acceptable to all readers, by avoid- 
ing ſome ſeverities on the other ſex; and 
that he had ſpared his little railleries on the 
name of ſaints, though thoſe offenſive ſen- 
tences are but few. 


SECT. VIL 


The Ornaments and Accompliſhments of Life. 


T HE laſt part of inſtruction which I 

include in the idea of a good educa- 
tion, is an inſtruction 0 2 5 youth in ſome of 
the uſeful 45 and accompliſhments 7 


Life. 


Ir has been the cuſtom of our nation, for 
perſons of the middle and the lower ranks 
of 'ife, who deſign their children for trades 
and manufactures, to ſend them to the La- 

tin 
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tin and Greek ſchools. There they wear out 
four or five years of time in learning a 
number of ſtrange words, that will be of 
very little uſe to them in all the following 
affairs of their ſtation: and this very learn- 
ing alſo, is generally taught in a very tire- 
ſome and moſt irrational method, when 
they are forced to learn Latin by Gram- 
mars and rules written in that unknown 
tongue. When they leave the ſchool they 
uſually forget what they have learned, and 
the chief advantage they gain by it, is to ſpell 
and pronounce hard words better when 
they meet them in Exgliſb: whereas this 
{kill of Helling might be attained in a far 
ſhorter time and at an eaſter rate by other 
methods * and much of life might be 
ſaved and improved to better purpoſes. 

As for the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more 
plentiful circumſtances in the world, they 
may be inſtructed in the Latin and Greet 
languages for ſeveral valuable ends in their 
itation: and efpecially thoſe who deſign the 
learned profeſſions, ought thoroughly toun- 
derſtand them: and ſuch as purtue the ſtudy 
of divinity mutt be acquainted alſo with 
Hebrew and Chaldee, that they may read the 
Old Teſtament in its original language as 
well as the New. 

Tur French is now-a-days eſteemed alto 
an accompliſhment to both ſexes. If they 

L 4 have 

* Sce my Art of Reading and Writing, chap. 21 
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have time enough, which they know not 
how to employ better, and a good memory, 
I would not forbid it. There are ſeveral 
good books written in that language which 
are not unworthy of our peruſal: and there 
are many words now introduced in the 
Engliſh language, borrowed and derived 
from thence, as well as from the Latin and 
_ Greek ; ſo that it may not be improper for 
an Engliſb gentleman to learn theſe tongues, 
that he may underſtand his own the better. 
I add alfo, that if perſons have much ac- 
quaintance with the French nation, or have 
occaſion to converie with foreigners at 
court or in the city, or if they deſign to tra- 
vel abroad, the French is a neceſſary tongue, 
becauſe 1: is ſo much ſpoken in Europe, and 
eſpecially in courts. But otherwiſe, there 
are ſo many of the valuable writings of 
French authors perpetually tranſlated into 
Engliſh, that it is a needleſs thing to go 
through muchdificulty or take — pains 
in attaining it. Iam inclined to believe that, 
(except in the caſes above-mentioned) few 
have found the profit anſwer the labour. 
As for thoſe perſons who are bred up to 
trafic with other nations, they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily learn the language of thoſe nati- 
ons; and this I reckon not among their ac- 
compliſhments, but confider it as rather a 
part of their proper buſineſs in life. 


; IN 
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In ſhort, it is a thing of far greater va- 
lue and importance, that youth ſhould be 
perfectly well {killed in reading, writing and 
ſpeaking their native tongue in a proper, a 
polite and graceful manner, than in toiling 
among foreign languages. It is of more 
worth and advantage to gentlemen and la- 
dies to have an exact knowledge of what is 
decent, juſt and elegant in Engliſb, than 
to be a critic in foreign tongues. The 
very knowledge of foreign words ſhould be 
improved to this purpoſe: and in order to 
obtain this accompliſhment, they ſhould 
frequently converſe with thoſe perſons and 
books which are eſteemed polite and ele- 
gant in their kind. 

Tuvs far concerning the knowledge of 
words. But the knowledge of Things is of 
much more importance. 

1. Tur young gentry of both ſexes 
ſhould be a little acquainted with /ogzc, 
that they may learn to obtain clear ideas ; 
to judge by reaſon and the nature of 
things; to baniſh the prejudices of infancy, 
cuſtom and humour ; to argue cloſely and 
juſtly on any ſubject; and to caſt their 
thoughts and affairs into a proper and eaſy 
method. 

2. SEVERAL parts of mathematical learn- 
ing are alſo neceſſary ornaments of the mind, 
and not without real advantage: and ma- 
ny of theſe are ſo agreeable to the fancy, that 


4 youth 
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youth will be entertained and pleaſed in ac- 
quiring the knowledge of them. 

Besipes the common ill in accounts 
which is needful for a trader, there is a va- 
riety of pretty and uſeful rules and practices 
in arithmetic, to which a gentleman ſhould 
be no ſtranger: and if his genius lie that 
way, a little inſight into algebra would be 
no diſadvantage to him. It is fit that young 
people of any figure in the world, ſhould 
{ce ſome of the ſprings and clues whereby 
tkilful men, by plain rules of reaſon, trace 
out the moſt deep, diſtant, and hidden queſ- 
tions; and whereby they find certain an- 
ſwers to thoſe enquiries, which at firſt view 
feem to lie without the ken of mankind, 
and beyond the reach of human know- 
ledge. It was for want of a little more 
gen-ral acquaintance with mathematical 
learning in the world, that a good alge- 
braift and a geometer were counted conju- 
rers a century ago, and people applied to 
them to ſeek for loft hories and ſtolen 
goods. 

Ink ſhould know ſomething of gea- 
metry, ſo far at leaſt as to underſtand the 
names of the various lines and angles, 
ſurfaces and ſolids: to know what is meant 
by a right line or a curve, a right angle 
and an oblique, whether acute or obtule : 
how the quantity of angles is meaſured, 
v-hat is a circle, a ſemicircle, an arch, a 

quadrant, 
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quadrant, a degree and minute, a diame- 
ter and radius: what we mean by a tri- 
angle, a ſquare, a parallelogram, a poly- 
gon, a cube, a pyramid, a priſm, a cone, 
an ellipſis or oval, an hyperbola, a para- 
bola, &c. and to know ſome of the moſt ge- 
neral properties of angles, triangles, ſquares, 
and circles, &c. The world is now grown 
ſo learned in mathematical ſcience, that this 
ſort of language is often uſed in common 
writings and in converſation, far beyond 
what it was in the days of our fathers. And 
befides, without ſome knowledge of this 
kind, we cannot make any farther progreſs 
towards an acquaintance with the arts of 
furveying, meaſuring, geography and aſtro- 
zomy, which are ſo entertaining and ſo uſe- 


ful an accompliſhment to perſons of a po- 
lite education. 


GEOGRAPHY and aftronomy are ex- 
ceedingly delightful ſtudies. The know- 
ledge of the lines and circles of the globes, 
of heaven and earth, is counted ſo neceſſa 
in our age, that no perſon of either ſex is 
now eſteemed to have had an elegant edu- 
cation without it. Even tradeſmen aad 
the actors in common life ſhould, in my 
opinion, in their younger years, learn ſome- 
thing of theſe ſciences, inſtead of vainly 
wearing out ſeven years of drudgery in 
Greek and Latin. | 


Ir 
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IT is of conſiderable advantage as well as 
delight for mankind, to know a little of the 
earth on which they dwell, and of the 
art and ſties that ſurround them on all 
ſides. It is almoſt neceſſary for young per- 
ſons (who pretend to any thing of inſtruction 
and ſchooling above the loweſt rank of peo- 
ple) to get a little acquaintance with the 
ſeveral parts of the land and the ſea, that 
they may know in what quarter of the 
world the chief cities and countries are 
fituated ; that at the mention of the word 
Copenhagen, they may not groſsly blunder 
and expole themſelves, (as a certain gentle- 
man once did) by ſuppoſing it to be the 
name of a Dutch commander. Without 
this knowledge we cannot read any hiſtory 


with profit, nor ſo much as underſtand the 


common nev/S-Papers. 


IT is neceſſary alſo to know ſomething 
of the beavenly bodies, and their various mo- 
tions and periods of revolution, that we 
may underitand the accounts of time in 
paſt ages, and the hiſtories of ancient na- 
tions, as well as know the reaſons of day 
and night, ſummer and winter, and the 
various appearances and places of the moon 
and other planets. Then we ſhall not be 
terrified at every eclipſe, or ap and 
forctell public / Fro na at the fight of a 
comet: we ſhall fee the ſun — with 


darkneſs, and the full moon deprived of her 


light, 
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light, without foreboding imaginations that 
the government is in danger, or that the 
world 1s come to an end. This will not 
only increaſe rational knowledge, and guard 
us againſt fooliſh and ridiculous fears, but 
it will amuſe the mind moſt agreeably; and 
it has a moſt happy tendency to raiſe in our 
thoughts the nobleſt and moſt magnifi- 
cent ideas of God by the ſurvey of his 


works, in their ſurpriſing grandeur and 
divine artifice. 

3- NATURAL philoſophy, at leaſt in 
the more general principles and foundations 
of it, ſhould be infuſed into the minds of 
youth. This is a very bright ornament of + 
our rational natures, which are inclined to 
be inquiſitive into the cauſes and reaſons of 
things. A courſe of philoſophical expe- 
riments, is now frequently attended by the 
ladies as well as gentlemen, with no {mall 
pleaſure and improvement. God and reli- 
gion may be better known, and clearer ideas 
may be obtained of the amazing wiſdom of 
our creator, and of the glories of the life 
to come, as well as of the things of this 
life, by the rational learning and the know- 
ledge of nature that is now fo much in 
vogue. If I were to recommend a book or 
two on this ſubject, which may uſefully be 
read by the ladies as well as gentlemen, I 
know none better than Mr. Ray's Wiſdom 

of God in the Creation, Dr. De:bam's Dil- 


courſes 
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courſes on the ſame ſubject, the Archbiſhop 
of Cambray's Treatiſe of the Exiſtence of 
God, at leaſt to the fiftieth Section, Nieu- 
nenteit's Religious Philoſopehr, and Dr. Ma- 
ther's Chriſtian Philoſopher. Theſe things 
will enlarge and refine the underſtanding, 
improve the judgment, and bring the fa- 
culty of reaſoning into a juſter exerciſe, 
even upon all manner of ſubjects. 

4. HISTORY is another accompliſh- 
ment of youth and ornament of education. 
The narratives of the various occurrences in 
nations, as well as in the lives of particu- 
lar perſons, ſlide into younger minds with 
pleaſure. Theſe will furniſh the foul in 
time with a treaſure of knowledge, whence 
to derive uſeful obſervations, inferences and 
rules of conduct. Theſe will enable us to 
gratify ouracquaintance, by rehearſing ſuch 
narrations at proper ſeaſons, and render our 
own company agreeable and uſeful to man- 
kind. 

Nox can our education be called com- 
pletely elegant without ſomething of poeſy, 
in ſo very polite an age as this. 

Wullx I mention fome knowledge of 
poeſ as a proper ornament of youth, I would 
not be underſtood as though I recommend- 
ed ver/e-making to every young gentleman 
and lady. It is an old proverb, that poets 
are born, and not made. And though I 
have been too far betrayed by an unguarded 

inchnation, 
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inclination, into attempts of this kind in 
ſome of my former years, yet, while I 
ſometimes repent of having laid out ſo many 
days and hours of a ſhort life in writing 
verſes, I will not encourage others to prac- 
tiſe it, unleſs they are bleſt with a brighter 
genius, and find an inſuperable bent and 
bias of ſoul that way: and even then, let it 
be a diverſion and not a buſineſs. 

Tae thing therefore which I here re- 
commend to perſons of a polite education, 
is ſome acquaintance with good verſe. To 
read it in the beſtauthors, to learn to know, 
and taſte, and feel a fine ſtanza, as well as 
hear it, and to treaſure up ſome of the rich- 
eſt ſentiments and expreſſions of the moſt 
admired writers, 1s all that I mean in this 
advice. 

Non is this a mere amuſement or uſeleſs 
embroidery of the mind. It brightens and 
animates the fancy with a thouſand beauti- 
ful images, it enriches the ſoul with many 

t and ſublime ſentiments and refined 
ideas, it fills the memory with a noble va- 
riety of language, and furniſhes the tongue 
with ſpeech and expreſſion ſuited to every 
ſubject. It teaches the art of deſcribing 
well, and of painting every thing to the 
life, and dreſſing up all the pleaſing and 
the frightful ſcenes of nature and provi- 
dence, vice and virtue, in their proper 
charms and horrors. It aſſiſts us in the 


art 
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art of perſuaſion, it leads us into a pathe- 
tic manner of ſpecch and writing, and adds 
life and beauty to converſation. 

How often have we been enabled to gild 
a gloomy hour of life, and to foften a rough 
and painful occurrence, by meditating and 
repeating the lines of ſome great poet? Be- 
tween the colours and the harmony that 
belong to verſe, our ſenſes and our ſouls 
are ſometimes ſweetly entertained in a foli- 
tary retirement; and ſometimes we enter- 
tain our friends agrecably, we regalethem as 
with muſic and painting at once, and glad- 
den the whole company. 

Bu r poetry hath ſtill ſome ſublimer pow- 
ers. It raiſes our dying religion to a hea- 
venly degree, and kindles a flame of holy 
love and joy in the heart. If the memory 
be well ſtored with devout ſongs, we ſhall 
never be at a loſs for divine meditation : 
we may exalt the praiſes of God and our Sa- 
viour at all times, and feel our fouls borne 
up as on the wings of angels, far above 
this duſky globe of earth, till we have loſt 
all its flattering vanities and its painful vex- 
ations. Poeſy was firſt deſigned for the 
ſervice of religion, and dedicated to the 
Temple. Moſes and David made divine and 
illaftrious uſe of it. The royal pſalmiſt 
is raiſed on the wing of inſpiration and ſa- 
cred verſe, far above the level of the Jeuiſb 


ceremonies and ſhadows, and converſes 
with 
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with heavenly things, and ſheds abroad the 
glories of the future Męſſab, amidſt the rap- 
tures of his ſublime and inimitable poeſy. 
Bo r it is time to deſcend, and mention 
fore of the accompliſhments of animal na- 
The firſt of this kind, and perhaps 


the dwelt to. fork) is the art of f ing. 
A moſt charming gift of the God of na. 


ture, and defigned for the ſolace of our . 
rows and the improvement of our joys. 
Thoſe young perſons who are bleſt with a 
muſical ear and voice, ſhould have ſome 
inſtruction beſtowed on them, that 
may acquire this delightful ſkill. I am 
ſorry that the greateſt part of our ſongs, 
whereby young gentlemen and ladies are 
taught to practiſe this art, are of the amor- 
ous kind, and ſome of them polluted too. 
Will no happy genius lend « help ing hang 
to reſcue mufic from all its [rg 
and to furniſh the tongue with a nobler and 
more refined melody? But fingimg muſt 
not be named alone. 
VaR1ous harmony both of the wind and 
N. once in uſe in divine worſhip, 
t by divine appointment. It is cer- 
tain then, that the uſe of theſe inſtruments 
in common life is no unlawful practice, 
though the New Teſtament has notordained 
the uſe of it in evangelical worſhip. But 
if the voice be happily capable of this art, 
it is preferable to all inſtruments faſhioned 
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and compoſed by man: this is an * 

formed and tuned by God himſelf. It is 
moſt eaſily kept in exerciſe, the ſkill is re- 
tained longeſt, and the pleaſure tranſcends 
all the reſt. Where an ode of noble and ſe- 
raphic compoſure is ſet throughout to 
muſic and ſung by an artful voice, while 
the ſpirit at the fame time enjoys a devout 
temper, the joys of the ſoul and the ſenſe 
are united, and it approaches to the ſcrip- 
tural ideas, of the celeſtial ſtate. Happy 
the youth who has a bright and harmonious 
conſtitution, with a pious turn of foul, a 
cheerful ſpirit, and a reliſh of ſacred melo- 
dy! He takes a frequent flight above this 
lower world, beyond the regions of ſenſe 
and time; he joins the concert of the hea- 
Ne inhabitants, and ſeems to anticipate 
e buſineſs and the bleſſedneſs of eter- 
nity. Te "a PPAR 
SnALTI be allowed after this, to mention 
drawing and painting as agreeable amuſe- 
ments of polite youth? Where the genius 
leads that way it is a noble diverſion, and 
improves the mind. Nature has her ſhare 
in this as well as in poeſy; where nature in- 
clines, let polite youth be taught to ſketch 
a little on paper; let them have at leaſt 
fome taſte of theſe arts, ſome ity of 
being pleaſed with a curious draught, a no- 
ble painting, an elegant ſtatue, and fine re- 
ſemblances of nature. This is an ingenious 
and 
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and a ul acquirement. Mr. Ricbard- 
ns Eſſay on the Theory of Painting, is 
the beſt book that I know on that ſubject, 
and ſufficient to give 2 young gentleman a 
gederal knowledge af the art. 

SHALL I now name the art of fencing 
and of riding the managed horſe, as an ac- 
compliſhment for gentlemen? Theſe are 
exerciſes of a healthy kind, and may be uſe- 
ful in human life. Shall I ſpeak of dan- 
cing, as a modiſh accompliſhment of both 
ſexes? I confeſs, I know noevil in it. This 
alſo is a healthful exerciſe, and it gives young 
perſons a decent manner of appearance in 
company. It may be profitable to ſome 
gcod purpoſes, if it be well guarded againſt 
all the abuſes and temptations that may 
attend it. It was uſed of old in ſacred and 
civil rejoicing Exod. xv. 20, 21. 2 Sam. 
Vi. 14. 1 Sam. xvüi. 6. It is certainly an 
advantage to have the body formed early to 
graceful motion, to which the art of dan- 
cing may have contributed. But where it is 
much beloved and indulged, it has moſt 
ſenfible dangers, eſpecially mixed dancing. 
It leads youth too often and too early into 
company; it may create too much forward- 
neſs and afſurance in the ſex, whoſe chief 
glory is their modeſty; it may kindle vain 
and vicious inclinations, and raiſe in young 
minds too great a fondneſs for the exceſſive 
gaicties and licentious pleaſures of the age. 

M 2 Is 
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In all theſe affairs a wiſe parent will keep 
a watchful eye upon the child, while he in- 
dulges it in theſe gratifications of youth and 
inclination: awiſe parent will daily obſerve, 
whether the ſon or the little daughter begin 
to be too much charmed with any of the gay 
ornaments and amuſements of life; and, 
with a prudent and facred ſolicitude, will 
take care leſt any of them entrench on the 
more neceſſary and more im t dutics 
of life and religion. And according to this 
view of things, the parent's hand will either 
give a looſer rein to the purſuit of theſe 
exerciſes, or will manage the propenſities 
of the child with a needful and becoming 
reſtraint. 

Bur among all the accompliſhments of 
youth, there is none preferable to a decent 
and ble behaviour among men, a mo- 
deft freedom of ſpeech, a ſoft and elegant 
manner of addreſs, a graceful and lovely 
deportment, a cheerful gravity and good 
humour, with a mind appearing ever ſe- 
rene under the ruffling accidents of human 
life: add to this, a pleaſing ſolemnity and 
reverence when the diſcourſe turns upon 
any thing facred and divine, a becom- 
ing neglect of injuries, a hatred of ca- 
lumny and ſlander, a habit of ſpeaking well 
of others, a pleafing benevolence and readi- 
neſs to do good to mankind, and ſpecial 
compaſſion to the miſerable; with an air 
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and countenance, in a natural and unaffect- 
ed manner, expreſſive of all theſe excellent 
qualifications. 

Sox of theſe, Town, are to be numbered 
among the duties and virtues, rather than 


among the ornaments of mankind: but 
muſt be confeſſed to be ornaments as well as 
virtues. They are graces in the eye of 
man as well as of God. Theſe will beſpeak 
the affection of all that know us, and en- 
gage even an ill- natured world betimes in 
our favour. Theſe will enable the youth 
of both ſexes, who are fo happy to attain 
them, to enter upon the ſtage of life with 
approbation and love, to paſs through the 
world with eaſe (as far as caſe may be ex- 
in ſo te and unhappy a ſtate 
of things) to finiſh the ſcenes of action on 
earth with applauſe, and to leave behind 
them the monument of a good name, when 
their bodies ſleep in the duſt, and their 
fouls dwell with God. 


M 3 
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SECT. VII. 


A Guard again 7 from Perſons 
_ 2 Things. 


T belongs alſo to a good education, that 
children be guarded and ſecured (as far 
at poſible) from all evil influences and un 
Y impreſſions, which they may be expoſed to 
receive both from perſons and things. I 
ſhall fufficiently explain this direction by 
cular inſtances. 

Lier not nurſes or ſervants be ſuffered to 
fill their minds with {ily tales and with 
ſenſeleſs rhimes, many of which are ſo ab- 
furd and ridiculous, that they will not bear 
to be repreſented in a grave diſcourſe. The 
imagination of young creatures is hereby 
flattered and deceived: their reaſon is groſsly 
abuſed and impoſed upon: and by this 
means they are trained up to be amuſed 
with follies and nonſenſe, rather than to 
exerciſe their underſtanding, which is the 
glory of human nature. 

LeT not any perſons that are near them 
terrify their tender minds with difmal fo- 
ries of witches and ghoſts, of devils and evil 
ſpirits, of fairies and bugbears in the dark. 
This hath had a moſt miſchievous effect on 


ſome 
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ſome children, and hath fixed in their con- 
ſtitutions ſuch a rooted ſlavery and fear, that 
they have ſcarcely dared to be left alone all 
their lives, eſpecially in the night. Theſe 
ſtories have made ſuch a deep and frightful 
im on their tender fancies, that it 
hath enervated their ſouls, it hath broken 
their ſpirits early, it hath grown up with 
them, and mingled with their religion, it 
hath laid a wretched foundation for melan- 
choly and diſtracting forrows. Let theſe 
ſort of informations be reſerved for their 
firmer years, and let them not be told in 
their hearing, till they can better judge what 
truth or reality there is in them, and be 
made ſenſible how much is owing to ro- 

mance and fiction. h 
Nos let their little hearts be frighted at 
three or four years old with Hacking and 
blaody hiſtories, with maſſacres and martyr- 
dams, with cuttings and burnings, with the 
images of horrible and barbarous murders, 
with racks and red hot pincers, with engines 
of torment and cruelty, with mangled limbs, 
and carcaſes drenched in gore. It is time 
enough, when their ſpirits are grown a lit- 
tle firmer, to acquaint them with theſe mad. 
neſſes and miſeries of human nature. There 
is no need that the hiſtory of the holy con- 
feſſors and rs ſhould be ſet before their 
thoughts fo early in all their moſt ghaſtly 
ſhapes and colours, Theſe things, when 
M 4 they 
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they are a little older, may be of excellent 
uſe to diſcover — them the wicked — 
bloody princi of * 

— the Heathens and the Paprſts ; and 
to teach them the power of the grace of 
Chrift, in ſupporting theſe poor ſufferers 
under all the torments which they ſuſtain- 
ed for the love of God and the truth. 

Lr their ears be ever kept from all im- 
modeſt flories, and from wanton ſongs : from 
2 puns 2550 double 2 of and 
foul intentions : let them not be ſuffered to 
read wanton jeſts or amorous romances : and 
due care ſhould be taken to remove all 
books out of their way that may defile their 
imagination, or teach them the language 
or the ſentiments of impurity. Nor let 
their eyes be entertained with ed and un- 
clean pictures, and images of things or ac- 
tions that are not fit to be expsſed. Theſe 
things indeed have too often an unhappy 
influence to corrupt the fancy and the man- 
ners; and in riper years have been the occa- 
ſion of numberleſs miſchicfs: but eſpecially 
they ſhould be kept far away from the fight 
or hearing of children, leſt too deep and 
dangerous impreſſions be made in thoſe early 
years of life. Nothing but what is chaſte, 
pure and innocent, ſhould come within the 
reach of their eyes and ears. Even the 
common neceſſities and actions of nature, 
ſnould be always expreſſed before them in 

mY the 
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the moſt modeſt forms of ſpeech that our 
mother-tongue can furniſh us with. In 


this reſpect, (as the poet fays) children 


ſhould be treated with great reverence. 
Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. 


IT is confefſed that books of anatomy, 
and other parts of neceſſary ſcience, are pro- 
per to be written; and theſe may be conſult- 
ed by perſons who are grown up to a due 
age, eſpecially by thoſe whoſe profeſſion 
requires it. There is alſo ſome neceſſity of 
foul narratives, where foul crimes are com- 
mitted, and ought to be publicly expoſed 
and brought to juſtice and puniſhment. 
As the affairs of mankind ſtand, theſe things 
cannot always be avoided : but there is no 
manner of neceffity that children ſhould 
read them, or raſh un youth. 

For ſome of the reaſons before-mention- 
ed, there ſhould be a wiſe _— in ſhew- 
ing children what the Bible 
ſhould read : for though the word of G04 
expreſſeth all things with due decency, 
2 are ſome * which have been 
found neceſſary to be ſpoken of in ſcripture, 
both in the laws of Moſes and in re- 
preſentation of the wickedneſs of the Gen- 
files in the New Teſtament; in which adult 
ons have been concerned, which there 
is no neceſſity for children to read and hear, 


and 
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and they may be paſſed over or omitted 


among them. The Fews were wont to 
withhold Salamon s Song from their children 
till they were thirty years old: and the late 
pious and prudent biſhop Tillot ſon (in a ma- 
nuſcript which I have ſeen) withes that thoſe 
parts of the Bible wherein there are ſome 
of the affairs of mankind expreſſed tos na- 
turally (as he calls it) were omitted in the 
public leſſons of the church: I think they 
may as well be excepted alſo out of the com- 
mon leſſons of children, and out of the 
daily courſe of reading in family worſhip. 
LET parents take as much care as they 
can, in the choice of companions and play-fel- 
lows for their ſons and their daughters. It 
would be a happy thing if children, who are 
bred up in ſchools, could be fecured from 
the company and evil influence of other 
children, who curſe and ſwear, who take 
the name of God in vain, and uſe filthy 
and unclean language. Maſters and miſ- 
treſſes ſhould be very watchful and ſtrict in 
their enquiries into the behaviour of their 
ſcholars of both fexes when they are out of 
their fight, that if it were poſſible there 
might not be one among them whoſe lips 
are impure or profane: for one diſeaſed 
ſheep may infect the whole flock. How- 
ever, where children find fuch immorality 
iſed by any of their fellows, they 
mould be taught to ſhew their utmoſt abhor- 
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rence of it, and ſpeedily forſake ſuch per- 
nicious Company. 


SECT. IX. 


A Guard ſet on the Sports and Diverſions 
of Chilaren. 


A parents ſhould take care to have 
their children employed in proper 
learning and buſineſs, ſo they ſhould not 
think it beneath them to concern tbemſelves 
4 little about their s and recreations. 
Human nature, eſpecially in younger years, 
cannot be conſtantly kept intent on work, 
learning or labour. There muſt be ſome 
intervals of pleaſure to give a looſe to the 
mind, and to refreſh the natural ſpirits. 
Too long and intenſe a confinement to one 
thing, is ready to over-tire the ſpirits of 
youth, and to weaken the ſprings of acti- 
vity by exceſſive fatigue. It is an old ſimile 
on this occafion, and a very juſt one, that 
a bow kept always bent will grow feeble 
and loſe its force, The alternate ſucceſ- 
fions of buſineſs and diverſion, preſerve the 
body and foul of children in the happieſt 
teraper : and learning is more cloſely pur- 
ſued, and work better done after ſome agree- 
able relaxations. The young creatures ap- 


ply 
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ply themſelves to their buſineſs with new 
vigour, after the enjoyment of ſome plea- 
ſurable releaſe. 

I conFEess it would be a confiderable 
advantage, if the various parts of learning 
and buſineſs in which children are employ- 
ed, were ſo happily contrived, that one 
might be as it were a relaxation or diver- 
fion, when the mind is tired with the other : 
And if the children have a tzſte and reliſh of 
reading and improvement of the mind, 
there 1s a rich variety of entertainment to 
be found in books of poetry, hiſtory, ac- 
counts of the wonders of art and nature, 
as well as ingenious practices in mechanical 
and mathematical affairs. It is happieſt in- 
deed, where this reliſh is the gift of na- 
ture; yet children may be trained up by wiſe 
and alluring methods, to delight in know- 
ledge, and to chooſe ſuch fort of recrea- 
tions, eſpecially in winter nights and rainy 
ſeaſons, when they cannot enjoy the more 
active diverſions abroad. Yet beſides theſe, 
ſome other ſorts of ſports will generally be 
found neceſſary for children of almoſt all 
diſpoſitions. 

AND their ſports ought to be ſuch as are 
in ſome meaſure choſen by themſelves, that 
they may be matter of delight, yet ſtill un- 
der the regulation of the eye and prudence 
of a parent. No fort of play ſhould be per- 
mitted, wherein facred things become a 

matter 
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matter of jeſt or merriment. No ſport 
ſhould be indulged wherein foul language, 
ill names or ſcandal are practiſed; wherein 
there is any violation of modeſty, or of the 
rules of decency and cleanlineſs ; nothing 
muſt be ſuffered wherein there is any 
breach of the moral precepts of the law of 
God ; wherein cozening or cheating, falſ- 
hood or lying, are practiſed or allowed. 
They ſhould be confined to honeſty, juſtice, 
truth and goodneſs, even in their very 
lay. | 

, Trey ſhould not be permitted to uſe 
ſuch ſporting as may tend to diſcompoſe 
their ſpirits, diſorder their nature, injure 
their fleſh, prejudice their health, break 
their limbs, or do miſchief to themſelves, 
or each other. This ſhould rather be the 

play of dogs or horſes than of children. 
Non ſhould they ever be allowed to prac- 
tiſe thoſe diverfions that carry an idea of 
barbarity and cruelty in them, though it 
be but to brute creatures. They ſhould not 
ſet up cecks to be banged with cudgels 
thrown at them about ſbrove-tide ; nor de- 
light in giving a tedious lingering death to 
a young litter of dogs or cats, that may 
be appointed to be deſtroyed and drowned, 
leſt they multiply too much in a houſe : 
nor ſhould they take pleaſure in pricking, 
cuttingor mangling young 6:rds which they 
have caught, nor uſing any ſavage and bloody 
practices 
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raCtices towards any creatures whatſoever ; 
led their hearts grow hard and unrelenting, 
and they learn in time to practiſe theſe cru- 
elties on their own kind, and to murder 
and torture their fellow-mortals; or at leaſt 
to be indifferent to their pain and diſtreſs, 
fo as to occaſion it without remorſe. 

TxEyY thould never be ſuffered to game 
for money, nor even for their own toys or 
play- things if they are coſtly and expenſive: 
many fore inconveniencies in riper years, 
ariſe from ſuch indulgences. And indeed no 
recreations ſhould be accounted lawful, but 
thoſe in which they can with courage re- 
commend themſelves to God, and deſire 
his bleſſing upon them. 

Tos children who are kept pretty 
cloſe to learning in a ſchool, ſhould be di- 
rected to purſue their recreations, as much 
as may be, in the open air; and to exerciſe 
their limbs with vigour and activity, that 
their growth and health may not be im- 
paired by ſtudy, and too much confine- 
ment to a book. But in very foul wea- 
ther, or in long winter evenings (as I hint- 
ed before) they may be taught to ſeek ſuch 
diverſions, as may at once refreſh and im- 
prove their minds. 

For want of this, in ſome families the 
games of draughts and cheſs are practiſed, 
and fome other little ſports upon a cheſs- 
board, without any ſtakes or aim at gain, 

| | beyond 
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beyond the mere pleafure of victory. In 
other houſes, cards and dice are introduced, 
for want of better recreations. The for- 
mer of theſe, namely, draughts and chefs, 
are innocent enough, and may wear off a 
heavy hour, when the mind or body are 
unfit for bufineſs : the latter have had the 
general cenfure of our wiſe and pious fa- 
thers, and there have been moſt unhappy 
effects attending them: and indeed, theſe 
games are ſeldom uſed without depofiting 
too much money as the ſtake; and this 
tends to engage the paſſions with greater 
vehemence than the nature of a recrea- 
tion can require, or ſhould admit. But I 
leave it to thoſe who are more ſkilful in 
caſuiſtic divinity, to prove them abſolutely 
unlawful in the very nature of the game. 
HowEveR that be, I have often earneſtly 
wiſhed, that inſtead of all theſe games, 
there were ſome more profitable ſports in- 
vented for a long evening, for a dull hour, 
or a rainy ſeaſon: and I am well aſſured, 
that if ſome ingenious mind, which is well 
ſkilled in mathematical learning and in 
„ would but take pains to contrive 
me ſuch diverſions ; 1 might be a 
much better account given of the hours of 
leiſure and remiſſion of buſineſs by perſons 
of both ſexes, and of all ages, than can be 
at preſent, for want of ſuch uſeful and im- 
proving recreations. 


Wuar 
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Wuar if cards and dice ſhould be proved 
to be ever ſo lawful in themſelves, yet 
there might be various inventions, of much 
more advantage to knowledge and virtue, 

laced in the room of them. May not ſome 
little tablets of paſteboard be made in imi- 
tation of cards, which might teach the un- 
learned ſeveral parts of grammar, philoſo- 
phy, geometry, geography, aſtronomy, &c. 
WHaT if on one fide of theſe tablets or 
charts a town or city were named and de- 
ſcribed, and on the other fide the county, 
province, and kingdom where that town 
ſtands, with ſome geographical or hiſtori- 
cal remark on it: and whoſoever in play 
draws the chart with the town on it, 
ſhould be obliged to tell the county where 
it ſtands, and the remark on it? 

Wuar if on one fide were a geometrical 
re, and on the other the demonſtration 
' ſome property belonging to it ? 

WurarT if one fide bore the name or fi- 
gure of any piece of money ; and the other 
all the multiples of it by the nine digits, or 
as far as twelve? This would be uſeful for 
children bred up to a trade. | 

WHrarT if the figure of ſome plant, ani- 
mal, engine, or any thing elſe in the world 
of nature or art, were printed on one fide; 
and on the other the name of the thing, 
which ſhould be required to be ſpelled 
right by young ſcholars when they = the 

figure, 
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figure, in order to teach them the art of 


ſpelling. And if to this were added fome 
beautiful expreſſion or deſcription of the 
thing, taken out of our beſt Eng/ih Poets, 
to be repeated by him who draws the chart 
which has the figure on it ? 

Ox. if on one fide were a word in Erg- 
liſh, and on the other the fame thing ex- 
preſſed in Latin, Greek or French, for ſuch 
who learn thoſe languages. 

Ox if fingle names of famous men and 
women were on one fide; and the reverſe 
contained the hiſtory, or ſome ſhort ac- 
count, of thoſe perſons whoſe names are 
ſo famous. 

WHarT if in a ſheet of paper, or a two= 
penny book, were written a hundred pro= 
verbs or wiſe ſayings, collected out of mo- 
raliſts, ancient and modern, relating to all 
the virtues and vices : and a collection of 
the moſt eminent examples of theſe vices 
and virtues were ſu ded : and if one or 
more ſolid bodies of wood, of ſixteen, twen- 
ty, or thirty-two flat fides were formed 
with the name of one virtue or vice in- 
ſcribed on each fide; and by the trolling of 
this many- ſided toy, the uppermoſt word 
or name ſhould be an indication what pro- 
verb, or what example to require ? 

Turk have been, I confeſs, ſeveral 
ſorts of cards invented with proverbs, with 
various learned figures, and mathematical 

N des 
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KL but, as far as I can 
learn, have been but mere pictures and 
ornaments to the hearts and diamonds : 
theſe learned devices and figures have had 


no ſhare in the game: the cards are uſed 
like common cards ſtill, without any man- 
ner of improvement of any of the game- 
ſters in theſe ſciences. But what I propoſe, 
is a contrivance to render theſe words, or 
figures, or ſentences, the very implements 
or engines of the ſport itſelf, without ſo 
much as the form of any ſpade, or club, or 
Beart, or diamond drawn upon the chart or 
tablet. 

Some of theſe exerciſes and diverſions, 
if happily contrived, may not only be fit to 
entertain children in their younger years, 
but may uſefully amuſe them when they 
are grown up toward manly age. 

For my part, I own myſelf to be ſo much 
unſkilled in the various games uſed among 
us, that I am not fit to contrive, nor capable 
of inventing ſuch uſeful paſtime. ButI wiſh 
ſome of the ſons of ingenuity had ſcience 
and virtue ſo much at heart, as to attempt 
ſuch a ſervice to mankind. And parents 
ſhould ſeek ſome ſort of delightful employ- 
ments or recreations for the leiſure hours of 
their ſons and their daughters, when they 
are in the ſtage of youth, that they may be 
the more eaſily with-held from thoſe di- 

| verfions 
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verſions of the preſent age, which are (6 
faſhionable and yet ſo dangerous. 
AmonGs theſe dangerous and modiſh di- 
verſions, I cannot forbear to mention mid- 
_—_—_— s, gaming-tables, 
— Race who would 
merit ſee 12 children walking in the 
paths of piety and virtue, endeavour to 
guard their inclinations from theſe enticing 
amuſements. The religion and conſcience 
of many a well-inclined youth, have been 
expoſed to great and imminent dan 
_— thoſe ſcenes of vanity and folly, 
to ſay no worſe, My buſineſs is not to rail 
at them, though ſome of my readers will 


hardly forgive me that I deal with them fo 
tenderly, 


and give them names of ſo ſoft a 
found. But this — be confeſſed, that if 

ons of piety frequent them, they too 
_ riſque: their character and 1 
cence, and expoſe their virtue and their pi- 
ety to great and needleſs temptations: or 
at leaſt by giving the ſanction of their pre- 
ſence at ſuch places, and on ſuch occaſions, 
may make themſelves acceſſary to the ruin 
of thoſe who may be leſs fortified againſt 
their enſnaring tendency. 

Ver ſome of theſe diverſions and atnuſe= 
ments are ſo charming to many a young 
thoughtleſs creature, that no riſque is 
thought too great to run, if they may but 
pleaſe their cars 10 — eyes, and *r 

| y 
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fy their idle and vain inclinations. Hence 
theſe houſes of pleaſure are filled and fre- 
quented : hence the Zbeatres are crowded, 
and gaming-rooms attended by multitudes 
of youth, whole parents have enjoyed the 
dleſſing of a ſtrifter education: and though 
their eſtate can ſcarcely ſupport their irregu- 
lar expence, yet they gratify their children 
in theſe hazardous recreations, and take no 
pains to cure them of this pernicious folly. 
Bur the children of our age will pertly 
reply, What, we muſt live like no-bo- 
« dy? Muſt we turn old Puritans again? 
„% Muſt we look like fools in company, 
* where there is ſcarcely any diſcourſe but of 
ce plays, as and ma ades, of cards, 
9 = — femblie ? And pray 
„ what fin is there in any of them?” 

To this Ianſwer, that I am very forry to 
find that the children of religious parents 
chooſe and delight in company where theſe 
things are the chief ſubject of converſation. 
I fear, left God and virtue, and the im- 
22 things of another world, are utter- 
y baniſhed out of ſuch a vifitiag-room, 
where theſe diſcourſes are the chief enter- 
tainment, and there is little place found 
for any profitable converſation, even about 
— moſt uſeful and valuable affairs of this 
life. 

Bu r, light as theſe pert queſtions are, 
I will conſider them one after another. You 
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fay firſt, Muſt we look like old Puritans? 
Muſt welivelikeno-body ?” No, my friends, 
I am not perſuading you to return to the 
habit and guiſe of your anceſtors, nor to 
tranſact your viſits, nor to model your di- 
verſions by the pattern of fourſcore years 
ago. e and ap- 
pearance of things, ongs to every 
age: modes of atten, — forms of 
behaviour, are ever changing ö this life: 

and it 1s no improper thing for perſons, 
according to their rank x.” - Seal in life, 
to conform themſelves to the prefent cuſ- 
toms, as far as they are innocent, and have 
noevil influence _ morality or religion. 
But where any unhappy cuſtoms prevail in 
the world that make an inroad upon your 
piety, that endanger your virtue, that break 
the good order of religious families, and 
are uſually or always attended with ſome 
miſchievous conſequences, ſurely in theſe 
inſtances it is better to look like a Puritan, 
and ſtand almoſt alone, than to follow the 
multitude in the road that leads to iniquity 
and miſchief. A Puritan, or a Separatiſt 
from the vain or dangerous courſes of a 
vicious world, is to this day a name of 
laſting glory; though the enemies of God 
and of your anceſtors, may caſt it upon them 
in a way of reproach. There are ſome 
things in which you muſt dare to be ſingu- 
lar, if you would be Chriftians, and eſpe- 

N 3 cially 
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cially in a corrupt and degenerate age. A 

ſenſe of the ore « of God —— 

hearts, and an inward peace of conſcience, 

will infinitely countervail the enmity of 

—— and overbalance the reproaches 
an ungodly generation. 

l the families that profeſs re- 
ligion, and deſire to preſerve piety amongſt 
them, and to tranſmit it down to their chil- 
dren's children, would but heartily join to- 

ther, in a reſolved abſtinence from theſe 
| diverfions, there would be no 
need of any one of you to ſtand alone, and 
your appearance on the fide of virtue would 


not be fingular. You might animate and 


ſupport one another with public courage, 
and, having God and virtue on your fide, 
you might, in ſome meaſure, bear down 
the effrontery and ridicule of an age of vice 
and ſenſuality ; an age wherein comedies 
and maſquerades, gaming-tables and mid- 
night- aſſemblies are become the modiſh 
diverfions. 

Bur ſtill it may be ſaid, What fin is” 
there in any of them ?” Bear with me then 
while I take them in order one after ano- 
ther, and briefly give my opinion concern- 
ing each of them. 

1. LET us begin with the playbouſe. It 
is granted, that a dramatic repreſentation 
of the affairs of human life is by no means 


_ fGofulinitfelf: Iam inclined to think, that 


valuable 
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valuable compoſitions might be made of 
this kind, ſuch as might entertain a virtu- 
ous audience with innocent delight, and 
even with ſome real profit. Such have 
been written in French, and have, in times 
paſt, been acted with applauſe. But it is too 
well known, that the comedies which ap- 
pear on our ſtage, and moſt of the tragedies 
too, have no deſign to ſet religion or virtue 
in its beſt light, nor to render vice odious 
to the ſpectators. In many of them, piety 
makes a ridiculous figure, and virtue 1s 
dreſt in the habit of folly; the ſacred name 
of God is frequently taken in vain, if not 
blaſphemed ; and the man of t vice 
is the fine gentleman, and the poet's fa- 
vourite, who muſt be rewarded at the end 
of the play. 

Bzs1DEs, there is nothing will paſs on 
our theatres that has not the mixture of 
ſome amorous intrigue: lewdneſs itſelf 
reigns, and riots in ſome of their ſcenes: ſo- 
briety is put quite out of countenance, and 
y is in certain danger there: the 
youth of ſerious religion, that ventures 
ſometimes into this infected air, finds his 
antidotes too weak to reſiſt the contagion. 
The pleaſures of the cloſet and devout re- 
tirement are ſuſpended firſt, and then utter- 
ly uiſhed by the overpowering influ- 
8 the laſt comedy: the fancy is all 
over defiled, the v 


ain images riſe uppermoſt 
N4 7 


in 
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in the ſoul, and pollute the feeble attempts 
of devotion, till by ſecret religion 
is loſt and forgotten : and in a little time 
the playhouſe has got ſo much the maſtery 
of conſcience, that the young chriftian goes 
to bed after the evening drama, with as 
much fatisfaction and eaſe, as he uſed to 
do after evening prayer. 
Ir there have been found two or three 
lays which have been tolerably free from 
d and profane mixtures, there are ſome 
ſcores or hundreds that have many hateful 
ges in them, for which no excuſe can 
made. And when all the charming 
powers of poely and mufic are joined with 
the gayeſt ſcenes and entertainments, to af- 
fault the ſenſes and the foul at once, and to 
drive out virtue from the poſſeſſion of the 
heart, it is to be feared that it will not long 
keep its place and power there. What a 
prophet of their own ſays of the court, may 
with much more truth and juſtice be faid 
of the theatre. 


It is a golden, but a fatal circle, 
Upon whoſe magic ſeirts a thouſand devils 
In cryſtal forms fit, tempting innocence, 


And beckon early virtue from its centre, 


Axor nrx of the poets of the town, 
who made no great pretences to virtue, and 


who well knew the qualities of the the- 
atre, 
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atre, and its miſchievous influence, writes 
thus of it. 


Tt would be endleſs to trace all the vice 

That from the playbouſe takes immediate 
riſe. 

It is the unexhauſted magazine 

That flocks the land with vanity and ſin. 

By flouriſhing ſo long, 

Numbers have been undone, both old and 

young. 

And many hundred fouls are now unbleſft, 

Which elſe had dy'd in peace, and found 
eternal reſt. 


As for any of my friends who are not 
yet convinced of the juſtice of theſe cen- 
ſures, I entreat them to read what Mr. Co- 
lier, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. Lawe have 
written on this ſubject. And though I 
would by no means juſtify and ſupport 
every remark they have made, yet I think 
every reader who has a modeſt and pious 
ſoul, and has the cauſe of God and virtue 
near his heart, will be a little afraid to 
give his preſence there, leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to encourage ſuch incentives to iniquity 


and profaneneſs : or if he ſhould go thi- 


ther once, merely to ſee and know what 
it is, I will perſuade myſelf he will not 
make it his practice, or frequent that houſe 
of infection, , 


Bur 
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Bu r you will ſay, There is ſome ad- 
vantage to be gained by theſe entertain- 
* ments: there is a deal of fine language 
% jn them, and faſhionable airs of conver- 
« ſation : there are many of the fooleries 
* of life expoſed in the theatre, which 
„ ſuit not a more ſolemn place; and co- 
% medics will teach us to know the world, 
* and toavoid the ridicule of the age.” 

Bur let my younger friends, who are 
ſo willing to improve in their knowledge of 
the world and politeneſs, remember, that 
whatſoever may be gotten, there is much 
more to be loſt among thoſe perilous and 
enticing ſcenes of vanity : the riſque of 
their virtue and ſerious religion, can never 
be recompenſed by the learning a few fine 
ſpeeches and modiſh airs, or the correction 
of ſome awkward and unfaſhionable piece 
of behaviour. This is to plunge headlong 
into the ſea, that I may waſh off a little dirt 
from my coat, or to venture on poiſon in 
order to cure a pimple. 

BEsIDEs, moſt or all of theſe ends might 
be attained by reading ſome few of the beſt 
of them in private: though I confeſs, I am 
cautious how I recommend this ice, 


becauſe I think that almoſt all theſe drg- 
matic compoſures in our age, have ſome 
dangerous mixtures in them. Thoſe vo- 
lumes of ſhort effays which are entitled the 
Spectator, will give a ſufficient — 
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of the ways of the world, and cure us 
of a hundred little follies, without the dan- 
ger that there is in reading of plays: though 
even in thoſe very volumes, I could heartil 
wiſh that here and there a leaf were 1 
out, wherein the writers ſpeak too favour- 
ably of the ſtage, and now and then (though 
rarely) introduce a ſentence that would raiſe 
a bluſh in the face of ſtrict virtue. 

(2.) The next forbidden diverſion is the 
maſquerade. By all the deſcriptions that I 
have heard of it, it ſeems to be a very low 
piece of foolery, fitted for children and for 
perſons of a little and trifling genius, who 
can entertain themſelves at b/:nd-man's-buff. 
And as the entertainment is much meaner 
than that of the theatre, ſo it is ſomething 
more hazardous to virtue and innocence. It 
does not ſo much as pretend to any ſuch im- 
provement of the mind as the theatre pro- 
feſſes; while it lays a more dreadful ſnare 
to modeſty, and has made too often a diſ- 
mal inroad on the morals of thoſe that fre- 
quent it. Could I but perſuade perſons to 
read what the Right Reverend the late Lord 
Biſhop of London has publiſhed, in his ſer- 
mon for the Reformation of Manners, I am 
ready to think, that all thoſe who profeſs vir. 
tue, would refrain their feet far from it, 
and not come near the doors of the houſe. 
His words are theſe. 


% AMONGST 
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 *© AMonGsT the various engines con- 
<< trived by a corrupt generation to ſupport 
«« vice and profaneneſs, and keep them in 
** countenance, I muſt particularly take 
notice of maſquerades, as they deprive 
virtue and religion of their laſt refuge, 
« I mean ſhame, which keeps multitudes 
* of finners within the bounds of decency, 
« after have broken through all the 
t ties of principle and conſcience. But 
<« this invention ſets them free from that 
tie alſo; being neither better nor worſe, 
* than an opportunity to ſay and do there, 
* what virtue, decency, and good man- 
« ners will not permit to be faid or done in 
«* any other place. If perſons of either ſex 
vill frequent lewd and profane plays, 
« or openly join themſelves to looſe and 
« atheiſtical aſſemblies of any kind, they 
* have their reward, they are ſure to be 
% marked and branded by all good men, 
«« as perſons of corrupt minds and vicious 
* inclinations, who have abandoned reli- 
gion and all pretences to it, and given 
* themſelves over to luxury and profane- 
* neſs. And as bad as the world is, this 
* js a very heavy load upon the characters 
* of men, and in ſpite of all the endea- 
«* yours of vice to bear up and keep itſelf 
ein countenance, it ſinks them by degrees 
* into infamy and contempt. this 
* pernicious invention intrenches vice and 
6c pro- 
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„ profaneneſs againſt all the aſſaults and 
« impreſſions of ſhame: and whatever 
* lewdneſs may be concerted, whatever 
luxury, immodeſty, or extravagance may 
* be committed in word or deed, no one's 
2 tation is at ſtake; no one's charac- 
© ter is reſponſible for it. A circum- 
* ſtance of ſuch terrible conſequence to 
virtue and good-manners, that if maſ- 
* guerades ſhall ever be revived (as we 
* heartily hope they will not) all ſerious 
* chriſtians within theſe two great and po- 
= cities will be nearly concerned to 
y it to heart, and diligently beſtir them- 
« ſelves in cautioning their friends and 
* neighbours againſt ſuch fatal . 
« Particularly, all who have the guvern 
ment and education of youth, ought to 
take the greateſt care to keep them out 
* of the way of this dangerous tempta- 
* tion, and then to labour againſt the 
* ſpreading of it. 
« TI cannot forbear to add, that, all re- 
* ligious conſiderations , this is a di- 
* verfion that no true Exgliſbman ought to 
* be fond of, when he remembers that it 
** was brought in among us by the ambaſ- 
*« ſadorof a neighbouring nation in the laſt 
*« reign, while his maſter was in meaſures 
to enſlave us: and indeed, there is not a 
*© more effectual way to enflave a people, 
than firſt to diſpirit and enfeeble 1 


66 1 
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* licentiouſneſs and effeminacy.” Thus 
far the right reverend author, whoſe zeal 
for the ſuppreſſion of all theſe temptin 
machineries, has been ſo conſpicuous 
honourable. 

(3.) Tux third place of dangerous re- 
fort, is the gaming-table. Many youn 
gentlemen have been there bubbled an 
cheated of large ſums of money, which 
were given them by their parents to 1 nar 
them honourably in their ſtations. In fuch 
fort of ſhops, young ladies are tempted to 
ſquander away too large a ſhare of their 
yearly allowance, if not of the proviſion 
which their parents have made for their 
whole lives. It is a fatal ſnare to both 
ſexes: if they win, they are allured ſtill on- 
ward, while, according to their language, 
Iuck runs on their ide: if they loſe, they 
are tempted to another and another caſt of 


the die, and enticed on ſtill to freſh games 


by a delufive hope, that fortune will turn, 
and they ſhall recover all that they have loſt. 
In the midſt of theſe ſcenes their paſſions 
riſe ſhamefully, a greedy defire of gain 
makes them warm and eager, and new loſſes 
plunge them ſometimes into vexation and 
fury, till the ſoul is quite beaten off from 
its guard, and virtue and reaſon have no 


manner of command over them, 


My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his re- 
formation-ſermon, has taken occaſion not 
FOI | only 
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only to inform us, that merchants and 
* tradeſmen mix themſelves at theſe ta- 

bles with men of deſperate fortunes, 
* and throw the dice for their eſtates:” 
but in a yery decent and ſoft manner of 
addreſs has enquired, ©* whether public 
* gaming in virtuous ladies is not a little 
out of character? Whether it does not 
* draw them into mixed company, and 
give them an air of boldneſs, which is 
perfectly inconſiſtent with that modeſty, 
* which is the ornament of the fair ſex ? 
„Whether it does not engage them in an 
habit of idleneſs, and of keeping ill hours? 
„Whether their paſſions are not ſometimes 
s difordered? Add whether the loſſes they 
*« ſuſtain, have not a tendency to breed ill 
blood in their families, and between their 
* neareſt relations? It has been often ob- 
s ſerved, that gaming in a lady has uſual- 
ly been attended with the loſs of repu- 
* tation, and ſometimes of that which is 
« ſtill more valuable, her virtue and ho- 
% nour.” Thus far proceeds this uſeful 
ſermon. - 

Now if theſe be the diſmal and frequent 
conſequences of the gaming-table, the loſs 
of a little money is one of the leaſt injuries 
you ſuſtain by it. But what if you ſhould 
ſtill come off gainers? Is this the way that 
God has taught or allowed us to procure the 
neceſſary comforts of life? Is this a ſort 


of 


gard to the condition of his hope 
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of labour or traffic on which you can 
aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you lift 
up your face to God, and pray, that he 
would ſucceed the caſt of the die, the 
drawing of the lot, or the dealing out of 
the cards, ſo as to increaſe your gain, while 
it is the very ſenſe and language of the 


4 prayer, that your neighbour may ſuſtain ſo 


much loſs? This is a fad and guilty cir- 
cumſtance which belongs to gaming, that 
one can gain nothing but what another 
loſes; and conſequently, we cannot aſk a 
bleſſing upon ourſelves, but at the ſame time 
we pray for a 54ſt upon our neighbour. 
W1LL you hope to excuſe it by faying, 
that my neighbour conſents to this blaſt, or 
this loſs, by entering into the , and 
there is no injury where there is conſent ? 
I anfwer, that though he conſents to loſe 
and upon a venturous hope of 
gain, yet he is not willing to ſuſtain the 
loſs abſolutely ; but when either chance, 


or his neighbour's ſkill in the game has de- 


termined againſt him, then he is conſtrained 
to loſe, and does it unwillingly ; ſo that he 
ſtill ſuſtains it as a loſs, or misfortune, or 
evil. Now if you aſk a bleſſing from hea- 
ven on this way of your getting money, 
aſk rather abſolutely that your neigh-- 
how r may ſuſtain a loſs, without any re- 
of gain. 
Your with and prayer is directly that you 
may 
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may get, and he may loſe: you cannot wiſh 
this good to yourſelf, but you wiſh the con- 
trary evil to him: and therefore I think 
gaming for gain cannot be conſiſtent with 
the laws of Chrift, which certainly forbid 
us to wiſh evil to our neighbour. _. 
AnD if you cannot ſo much as in thought 
aſk God's blefling on this, as you certainly 
may on ſuch recreations as have an evident 
tendency innocently to exerciſe the body 
and relax the mind, it feems your conſci- 
ence ſecretly condemns it, and there is an 
additional proof of its being evil to you. 
ALL the juſteſt writers of morality, and 
the beſt caſuiſts, have generally, if not uni- 
verſally, determined againſt theſe methods 
of gain. Whatſoever game may be indulged 
as lawful, it is ſtill as a recreation, and not 
as a calling or buſineſs of life : and there- 
fore no larger ſums ought to be riſqued or 
ventured in this manner, than what may 
be lawfully laid out by any perſons for their 
preſent recreation, according to their dif- 
ferent circumſtances in the world. 
Bes1iDes all this, think of the loſs of 
time, and the waſte of life that is conti- 
nually made by ſome who frequent theſe 
gaming-places. Think how it calls away 
many a youth from their proper buſineſs, 
and tempts them to throw away what is not 
their own, and to riſque the ſubſtance, as 
well as the diſpleaſure of their parents, vo 
| 0 0 
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of their maſter, at all the uncertain hazards 
of a dice-box. Read the pages which Mr. 
Neal has employed on this theme, in the 
fermon juſt now cited: read what Mr. 
Dorrington has written ſeveral years ago on 
this ſubjet of gaming: I with ſuch diſ- 
courſes were freſh in print, and put into 
the hands of every one who lies under this 
temptation. 

(4.) Tur midnight-afſemblies are the laſt 
which I ſhall mention of thoſe modiſh and 
Hazardous diverſions, wherein youth are 
drawn away to much vanity, and plun 
into the ſenſual gaieties of life; and that 
at thoſe hours, part of which ſhould be de- 
voted to the religion of the family, or the 
cloſet, and partly to the nightly repoſe of 
nature. It is acknowledged to be proper 
and needful, that young people ſhould be 
indulged in ſome recreations, agreeable to 
their age, and ſuitable to the condition in 
which Providence has placed them. But I 
would aſk whether the great and only valu- 
able end of recreation is to be expected 
from theſe midnight-afſemblies, namely, 0 
reheve us from the fatigues of hife, and to 
exhilarate the ſpirits, fo as thereby to fit us 
for the duties of life and religion? Now are 
theſe the proper means to fit us for the du- 
ties of either kind? Perhaps it will be faid, 
that dancing, which is practiſed in thoſe 
aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive to 

health, 
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health, and therefore a means of fitting us 
for the duties of life. But may not the 
unſeaſonableneſs of the midnight-hour pre- 
vent and over-balance the benefit, that 
might otherwiſe be ſuppoſed to ariſe from 
the exerciſe ? Is it likely that natural health 
ſhould be promoted, or preſerved, by chang- 
ing the ſeaſons and order of nature, and 
by allotting thoſe hours to exerciſe, which 
God and nature have ordained to reft ? Is 
the returning home after five or ſix hours 
dancing, through the cold and damp of 
the midnight-air, a proper means of pre- 
ſerving health ? or rather, is it not more 


likely to impair and deſtroy it? Have not 


theſe. fatal effects been too often felt? Have 
there not been facrifices of human life of- 
fered to this midnight idol? Have there 
been no fair young martyrs to this unſeaſon- 
able folly ? Are there not ſome of its ſlaves 
who are become feeble, labouring under fore 
diſeaſes, and ſome of them fallen afleep in 
death ? Have not their muſic and their 
dancing, inſtead of natural reſt in their 
beds, brought them down to a long filence 
in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed 
of duſt? Thoſe amiable pieces of human 
nature, who were lately the joy and h 

of their too indulgent parents, are a 
bitterneſs of their hearts; and thoſe very 
exerciſes from whence they hoped the con- 


tinuance of their Joy, as the ſuppoſed means 


O 2 1 
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of confirming their children's health, are 
become an everlaſting ſpring of their mourn- 
Ing. 
, as thoſe midnight-recreations are 
badly ſuited to fit us for the duties of the 
civil life, ſo they are worſe ſuited to fit us 
for, or rather, are more apparently op - 
fite to, the duties of religion. The re- 
ligion of the cloſet is neglected, the beau- 
tiful regularity and order of the family is 
broken ; and when the night has been 
turned into day, a good part of the next 
day is turned into night, while the dutics 
of the morning, both to God and man, are 
unperformed. Thoſe who have frequent- 
ed theſe aflemblies know all this, and 
are my witneſſes to the truth of it. Nay, 
the very practice itſelf, at thoſe unſeaſon- 
able hours, tells all the world how much 
they prefer theſe dangerous amuſements to 
the worſhip of God in the evening, and in 
the morning, and to all the conveniencies 


and decorum of family- t. Be- 
fides, if I ſpeak to Chriſtiant, have you not 
found that the indul to this ſort of 


diverfions, which are uſually practiſed in 
thoſe unſeaſonable aſſemblies, leads the 
mind away infenfibly from God and reli- 
gion, gives a vanity to the ſpirit, and great- 
ly abates the ſpiritual and heavenly temper 
which ſhould belong to Chriſtians? Hath it 
not taken away the favour of godlineſs and 

tincture 
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tincture of piety from ſome younger minds? 
And do elder Chriſtians never ſuffer by it ? 
Let it be further confidered, what fort of 
company you mingle with in thoſe midnigbt- 
aſſemblies. Are they moſt frequented by 
the wiſe and pious, or by the more vain and 
vicious part of mankind ? Do they tend to 
fill your mind with the moſt improving 
notions, and your ears and your lips with 
the moſt proper converſation ? Do you that 
frequent them never find your piety in dan- 
ger there? Does ſtrict religion and prayer 
reliſh fo well with you after thoſe gawdy 
nights of mirth and folly? And do you 
then, when you join in thoſe aſſemblies, 
practiſe the commands of God, to abſtain 
from all appearance of evil, and to ſhun the 
paths of temptation ? Can you pray for a 
bleſſing on your attendance on theſe mid- 
night-meetings? Or can you hope to run in- 
to the midſt of thoſe ſparks and living coals, 
and yet not be e quent ſo much as have 

our garments ſinged? Are not parents ve- 
1 generally ſenſible, that ton dange- 
rous ſnares to youth in thoſe gay diverſi- 
ons ? And therefore the mother will herſelf 
go along with her young offspring, to take 
care of them, and to watch over them; 
and perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or 
. time which more wants the watchful eye 
of a ſuperior. But here let me aſk, is this 


2ll the reaſon why the mother attends thoſe 
"MS - ſcenes 


there no other time ſo fit as midnight, to 


ſielect com 
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ſcenes of vanity? Has ſhe no reliſh for 
them herſelf ? Has ſhe no gay humours of 
her own to be nm which ſhe diſguiſes 
and covers with the pretence of a parental 
ſolicitude for the virtue and honour of her 
offspring ? Are there no mothers who free- 
ly lead their children into thoſe perilous 
places, where ſoul and body are in danger, 
and are really, their fempters, under a co- 
Jour of being their guardians ? 

You will plead, perhaps, that ſome of 
theſe things are proper Fe the improve- 
ment of young people in good breeding and 
politeneſs. They muſt be brought into com- 
pany, to fee the world, and to learn how 
to behave with becoming decency. Well, 
ſuppoſe theſe afſemblies to be academies of 
politeneſs, and that young people attend 
there upon lectures of good-breeding. Is 


liſh the youth of both ſexes, and to 
reed them well ? May not an hour or two 
be appointed, at more proper ſeaſons, by 
panies, for mutual converſation 
and innocent delight? Can there be no gen- 
teel recreations enjoyed, no leſſons of beha- 
viour taught by day-light? Can no method 
of improvement in good-breeding be con- 
trived and appointed, which ſhall be more 
ſecure from temptations and inconvenien- 
cies ? Are there none which are more harm- 
lefs, more innocent, of better reputation 
among 
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among perſons of ſtrict piety, and which 
make leſs inroads on the duties of life, both 
folitary and focial, civil and religious? 

SHALL Tenquire once more, what is done 
at many of thoſe midnight-aſſemblies, be- 
fore the dance is begun, or when it is end- 
ed, and what is the entertainment of thoſe 
who are not engaged in dancing! Are they 
not active in gaming? Are not cards the 
buſineſs of the hour? Are not children 
educated, by this means, in the love of 
gaming ? And do they not hereby get ſuch 
a reliſh of it, as proves afterwards perni- 
cious to them? Now if gaming be not a 
practice fit to be encouraged, what encou- 
ragement do thoſe afſemblies deſerve, where 
gaming is one of the chief diverſions or 
buſineſs? 

Bur it is time to put an end to this 
ſort of diſcourſe. I beg pardon of my 
readers for having drawn it out to fo great 
a length : for I have faid too much on this 
ſubject, for thoſe who have no inclination 
to theſe criminal and dangerous diverſions : 
and I wiſh I may have faid enough to do 
good to thoſe who have. 

Uyon the whole, I conclude, it is the 
duty of parents who would give their chil- 
dren a good education, to ſee to it that chil- 
dren, in their younger years, do not indul 
fuch recreations as may ſpoil all the good 
effects of the pious inſtructions, the pray- 
N ers, 
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ers, and care of their parents. Otherwiſe, 
if you encourage them in ſuch recreations, 
you are building up thoſe vanities of mind, 
and thoſe vicious inclinations with one 


hand, which you labour to prevent or to 
deſtroy with the other. ' 


SRCT. Xx. 
Of the proper 


 ftramt in the 


ed by Example. 


Q? weak and unhappy is human nature, 
LI that it is ever ready to run into ex- 
tremes ; and when we would recover our- 
felves from an exceſs on the right hand, 
we know not where to ſtop till we are 

to an exceſs on the left. Inſtances of this 
kind are innumerable in all the affairs of 
human life ; but it is hardly more remark- 
able in any thing, than in the ſtrict and 
ſevere education of cur fathers a. century 
ago, and in the moſt profuſe and unlimited 
liberty that is indulged to children in our 


rees of Liberty and Re- 
ation of a Son, illuſtrat- 


Ix thofe days, the fons were bred up to 
learning by terrible difcipline : every Greek 
and Latin author they converſed with, was 
attended with one or many new ſcourges, 


ta 
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to drive them into acquaintance with him; 
and not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could 
eſcape the laſh: as though the father 
would prove his daily /ove to bit fon by 
never fdaring bis rod, Prov. xiii. 24. Now- 
a-days young maſter muſt be treated with 
a fooliſh fondneſs, till he is grown to the 
ſize of man; and let his faults be ever fo 
heinous, and his obſtinacy ever ſo great, 
yet ere 

name of the rod, left the child ſhould be 
frighted or hurt; the advice of the wiſeſt 
of men is utterly forgotten, when he tells 
us, that due correction ſhall drive out the 
folly that is bound up in the heart of a child, 
Prov. xxii. 15. Or elſe they boldly reverſe 
his divine counſel, Prov. xiii. 24. as though 
they would make the rule of their practice 
a direct contradiction to the words of So- 
lomon, namely, He that fpareth the rod 
loveth hrs ſon, but he that hateth him chaſtens 
Bim betimes. 

In that day, many children were kept in 

a moſt ſervile ſubjection, and not ſuffered 
to fit down, or to ſpeak, in the preſence of 
their father, till were come to the 
age of one and twenty. The leaſt 
of freedom was eſteemed a bold preſump- 
tion, and incurred a ſharp reproof. Now 
they are made familiar companions to their 
parents, almoſt from the very nurſery; and 
| 
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therefore they will hardly bear a check or 
rebuke at their hand. | 

In the beginning of the laſt century, 
and fo onward to the middle of it, the chil- 
dren were pe Ang. or to believe what 
— ir maſters taught them, 


were principles of ſcience, or 


them; for it was a maxim of all teachers, 
that the learner muſt believe: Diſcentem 
operte credere. Then an ipſe dixit, or A 
riftotle ſaid ſo, was a ſufficient proof of any 
propoſition in the colleges ; and for a man 
of five and twenty to be a Chriſtian and a 
Proteſtant, a Difſenter or a Churchman, it 
was almoſt reaſon enough to fay, that his 
father was ſo. But in this century, when 
the doctrine of a juſt and reaſonable liberty 
is better known, too many of the preſent 
youth break all the bonds of nature and 
duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of 
looſeneſs, both in belief and practice. They 
flight the religion which their parents have 
taught them, that they may appear to have 
choſen a religion for themſelves: and 
when they have made a creed or _— 
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their own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps 

of infidelity from their vain companions 

and equals, they find pretences enough to 

caſt off all other creeds at once, as well as 

the counſels and cuſtoms of their religious 
flors. 

*© Trex practices of our fathers (ſay they) 
«© were preciſe and fooliſh, and ſhall be no 
rule for our conduct; the articles of 
«« their faith were abſurd and myſterious, 
* but we will believe nothing of myſtery, 
* left our faith ſhould be as ridiculous as 
« theirs.” In their younger years, and be- 
fore their reaſon is half grown, they pre- 
tend to examine the ſublimeſt doctrines of 
chriſtianity ; and a raw and half-witted boy 
ſhall commence an infidel, becauſe he can- 
not comprehend ſome of the glorious truths. 
of the goſpel ; and laughs at his elders and 
his anceſtors, for believing what they could 
not comprehend. 

Tux child now-a-days forgets that his 
parent is obliged, by all the laws of God and 
nature, to train him 22 in his own reli- 
gion, till he is come to N age of 
diſcretion to judge for himſelf; he forgets, 
or he will not know, that the parent is in- 
truſted with the care of the fouls of his 
young offspring by the very laws of nature, 
as well as by the revealed covenants of inno- 
cency and of grace. The fon now-a-days 
forgets the obligations he is —_ tohonour 


and 
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and obey the perſons that gave him birth; 
de pays no regard to the doctrines which 


led on his anceſtors to the love of God and 
man; whereas doctrines that have ſuch in- 
fluence, claim at leaſt ſome degrees of at- 
tention, and eſpecially from a fon who has 
been trained up in them, and beheld the 
effect of them in the piety of his parents; 
nor will the very light of nature ſuffer him 
to depart from them, but upon the cleareſt 
judgment of his own mature reaſon, a 
thorough and impartial fearch into the ſub- 
ject, the loud inward dictates of his con- 
ſcience, and the full evidence of his pa- 
rents miſtake. 

So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſ- 
ſeſſed ſome of the youth of the nation, 
that they never think they have freed 
themſelves fram the prejudices of their 
education, till they have thrown off almoſt 
all the yokes of reſtraint that were laid 
npon them by God or man. Some take a 
petulant pride in laying aſide the Holy 
Scriptures, for the ſame reaſon that Ti- 
mothy was adviſed to continue in them ; and 
that is, becauſe they bave learned and known 
them from their very childhood, 2 Tim. iii. 
15. And ſome, perhaps, have been laughed 
out of their chriſtianity, leſt it ſhould be 
faid, their mothers and their nurſes had 
made them Chriſtians. 


HERE- 
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HzeRETOFORE the ſons were ſcarcely 
ſuffered to be abſent from home an hour, 
without expreſs leave, till they were ar- 
rived at the age of man, nor daughters till 
they were married ; now both ſexes take an 
unbounded licence of roving where they 
pleaſe, and from a dozen years old, they 
forget to aſk leave to wander or to viſt 
where their fancies lead them : at firſt the 
parent gives a looſe and winks at it, and 
then the child claims it as his due for 
ever. 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind 

to believe that were mere children, 
and treated them as ſuch, till they were near 
thirty years old; but the preſent gives them 
leave to fancy themſelves complete men 
and women at twelve or fifteen ; and they 
accordingly judge and manage for them- 
ſelves entirely, and too often deſpiſe all ad- 
vice of their elders. 
Now, though it be ſufficiently evident 
that both theſe are extremes of liberty or 
reſtraint, yet if we judge by the reaſon of 
things, or by experience and ſucceſs, ſure- 
ly the ancient education is to be prefer- 
red before the preſent, and of the two 
ſhould rather be choſen. 

Ir we would determine this by reaſon, 
it is eaſy to ſee that a father of fifty or ſixty 
years old, is fitter to judge for his ſon at 
tour and twenty, in many matters of impor- 


3 tance, 
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tance, than a boy of fifteen is to j for 
himſelf. * 
Ox, if we would decide the matter 
experience, it is plain enough that the po 
tcrity of the former generation (who are the 
' fathers and the grandfathers of the preſent) 
had more of ſerious religion and true vir- 
tue amongſt them, than there is any hope 
or proſpect of among the greateſt part of 
their children and iudren. And 
if T would uſe a bold metaphor, I might 
venture to ſay with truth, laft century 
has brought forth more ſolid fruits of good- 
neſs, than the preſent can yet ſhow in bloſ- 
ſoms; and in my opinion, this is much 
owing to the neglect of the pruning- knife, 
Bor after all, is there no medium be- 
tween theſe two extremes, exceſs of con- 
finement, and exceſs of liberty ? May not 
young underſtandings be allowed to ſhoot 
and ſpread themſelves a little, without grow- 
ing rank and rampant ? May not children 
be kept in a due and gentle ſubjection to 
their parents, without putting yokes of 
| on them ? Is there no reaſonable 
reſtraint of the wild opinions and violent 
inclinations of youth, without making 
chains for the underſtanding, and throwing 
fetters on the ſoul? May not the young 
tleman begin to act like a man, without 
— that he is a ſon? And maintain 
the full liberty of his own judgment with- 


out 


* 
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out infolence and contempt of the opinions 
of his elders? May not he who is bred up 
a Proteftant and a Chriſtian, judge freely 
for himfelf, without the prejudices of his 
education, and yet continue a Chriftian and 
a Proteſtant ſtill? Is it not poſſible for the 
rent to indulge, and the child to enjoy, a 
juſt liberty, and yet neither encourage nor 
practiſe a wild licentiouſneſs ? 

Yes, ſurely ; and there have been happy 
inſtances in the laſt age, and there are fome 
in this, both of parents and children, that 
have learned to tread this middle path, and 
found wiſdom and virtue in it, piety and 
peace. Agathus has bred his ſon up under 
ſuch diſcipline, as renders them both pro- 
per examples to the world. | 

EUGENTO is juſt out of his minority, 
and in the twenty-ſecond year of his age 
he practiſes the man with all that virtue 

and decency, which makes his father's ac- 
quaintance covet his company; and indeed 
they may learn by his diſcourſe the art of 
good reaſoning, as well as the precepts of 
piety from his example. He is an enter- 
taining companion to the gay young gen- 
tlemen his equals; and yet divines and 
philoſophers take a pleaſure to have 


amongſt them. He is careſſed by his ſupe- 
riors in honour and years; and though he 
is releaſed from the diſcipline of parental 

education, yet he treats the lady hi 2 
7 
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ther with all that affectionate duty that 
could be defired or demanded of him ten 
years ago: his father is content to ſee his 
own yon outſhined by his ſon, and con- 
feſſes, enzo already promiſes greater 
things hs did 4 
r you aſk whence theſe happy qualities 
ariſe I grant there was ſome foundation 
for them in the very make of his nature; 
ſomething of a complexional vir- 
tue — with his frame; but it is much 
more owing to the wiſe conduct of his pa- 
rents from his very infancy, and the bleſs- 
ing of divine grace attending their labours, 


their prayers and their hopes. 

He was trained up from the very cradle 
to all the dutics of infant virtue, by the 
allurements of love and remark, ſuited to 
his age; and never was driven to practiſe 
any thing by a frown or a haſty w 
where it was poſſible for kinder affections 
to work the fame effect by indulgence and 
delay. 

As faſt as his reaſoning powers began to 
appear and exert themſelves, they were con- 
ducted in an eaſy track of thought, to 

find out and obſerve the reaſonableneſs of 
every part of his duty, and the lovely cha- 


racer of a child obedient to reaſon and to 
his parents will; while every departure 
from duty was ſhewn to be ſo contrary to 


reaſon, as laid an early foundation for con- 
{ſcience 
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ſcience to work upon : conſcience began 
here to aſſume its office, and to manifaſt its 
authority in dictates, and reproofs, and 
reflections of mind, peaccful or painful, 
according to his behaviour. When his pa- 
rents obſerved this inward monitor to awake 
in his ſoul, they could better truſt him out 
of their fight. 

Wurm he became capable of conceiving 
of an almighty and inviſible being, who 
made this world and every creature in it, 
he was taught to pay all due regard to this 
God his maker; and from the autho- 
rity and love of his father on earth, he 
was led to form right ideas (as far as child- 
hood permitted) of the power, goverament 
and goodneſs of the univerſal and ſupreme 
father of all in heaven. 

He was informed why puniſhment was 
due to an offence againſt God or his parents, 
that his fear might become a uſeful paſſion 
to awaken and guard his virtue; but he was 
inſtructed, at the fame time, that where 
he heartily repented of a fan!t, and return- 
ed to his duty with new diligence, there 
was forgiveneſs to be obtained both of God 
and man. 

Wur at any time a friend interceded 
for him to his father, aſter he had been 
guilty of a fault, he was hereby directed 
into the doctrine of Fe/us tbe Mediator be- 


tween God and man; and thus he knew him 
P | as 
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as an interceſſor, before he could well un- 
derſtand the notion of his ſacrifice and 
atonement. 

In his younger years he paſſed but twice 
under the correction of the rod; once for a 
fit of obſtinacy and perſiſting in a Falſhood; 
then he was given up to ſevere chaſtiſement, 
and it diſpelled and cured the ſullen hu- 
mour for ever ; and once for the contempt 
of his mother's authority he endured the 
ſcourge again, and he wanted it no more. 

He was enticed ſometimes to the love of 
letters, by making his leſſon a reward of 
ſome domeſtic duty; and a permiſſion to 
purſue fome parts of learning, was the ap- 
pointed recompence of his diligence and 
improvement in others. 

THERE was nothing required of his 
memory but what was firſt (as far as poſſi- 
ble) let into his underſtanding: and by 
pow images and repreſentations, ſuited 
to his years, he was taught to form ſome 
conception of the things deſcribed, before 
he was bid to learn the words by heart. 
Thus he was freed from the danger of 
treaſuring up the cant and jargon of 1 mere 
names, inſtead of the riches of ſolid know- 
ledge. 

WHERE anyabſtruſe and difficult notions 
occurred in his courſe of learning, his pre- 
ceptor poſtponed them till he had gone 
through that ſubject in a more ſuperficial 

Way; 
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way; for this purpoſe he paſſed twice 
through all the ſciences; and to make the 
doctrines of chriſtianity eaſy to him in his 
childhood, he had two or three catechiſms 
compoſed by his tutor, each of them ſuit- 
ed to his more early or more improved ca- 
ity, till at twelve years old he was 
thought fit to learn that public form, which 
is more univerſally taught and approved. 
As he was enured to reaſoning from his 
childhood, ſo he was inſtructed to prove 
every thing, according to the nature of 
the ſubject, by natural or moral arguments, 
as far as his years would admit: and thus 
he drew much of his early knowledge from 
reaſon, or from revelation, by the force of 
his judgment, and not merely from his 
teachers by the ſtrength of his memory. 
His parents were perſuaded indeed that 
they ought to teach him the principles of 
virtue while he was a child; and the moſt 
important truths of religion both natural 
and revealed, before he was capable of de- 
riving them from the fund of his own 
reaſon ; or of framing a religion for him- 
ſelf out of fo large a book as the Bible. They 
thought themſelves under the obligation of 
that divine command, Train up à child in 
the way that be ſhould go, and when he is old 
be will not depart from it, Prov. xxii. 6. And 
therefore from à child they made bim ac- 
guainted with the holy ſcriptures, and per- 
SR... ſuaded 
- 
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ſuaded him to believe that they were given 
by the inſpiration of God, before it was poſſi- 
ble for him to take in the arguments from 
reaſon, hiſtory, tradition, &c. which muſt 
be joined together to confirm the facred 
canon, and prove the ſeveral books of the 
Bible to be divine. Thus, like Timothy, he 
continued in the things which he had learned, 
and had been aſſured of, knowimg of whom 
be had learned them, 2 Tim. iii. 14, 1 5, 16. 
Yet as his years advanced, they thought it 
requiſite to ſhow him the ſolid and rational 
foundations of his faith, that his hope 
might be built upon the authority of God, 
and not of men. 

Tuvs the apoſtles and prophets were 
made his early companions : and being in- 
ſtructed in the proots of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, and the divine original of his Bible, 
he pays a more conſtant and facred regard 
to it, ſince his judgment and reaſon affure 
him that it is the word of God, than when 
he was a child, and believed it becauſe his 
mother told him ſo. He reads the ſcrip- 
tures daily now, not like the leſſons of his 
infancy, but as the infallible rule of his 
faith and practice : he ſearches them every 
day in his cloſet, not to confirm any arti- 


cles and doctrines that he is reſolved to be- 
lieve, but (as the noble Bereans did) to ex- 
amine and try whether thoſe doctrines and 

articles 
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articles ought to be believed or no, which 
he was taught in the nurſery. 

AFTER he arrived at fifteen he was ſuffer- 
ed to admit nothing into his full aſſent, till 
his mind faw the rational evidence of the 
propoſition itſelf ; or at leaſt till he felt the 
power of thoſe reaſons which obliged him 
to aſſent upon moral evidence and teſtimo- 
ny, where the evidences of ſenſe or of reaſon 
were not to be expected. He knew that 
he was not to for mathematical proofs 
that there is a pope at Rome, that the Turks 
have dominion over Judea, that St. Paul 
wrote an epiſtle to the Romans, that Chri/t 
was crucified without the gates of Jeruſa- 
lem, and that in three days time he roſe 
from the dead; and yet that there is juſt 
and reaſonable evidence to enforce and ſup- 
port the belief of all theſe. Where truths 
were too ſublime for preſent comprehen- 
fion, he would never admit them as a 
of his faith, till he ſaw full evidence of a 
ſpeaking God, and a divine revelation. 

His tutor never impoſed any thing on 
him with a magiſterial air, but by way of 
advice recommended to him fuch ſtudies 
and ſuch methods of improvement, as his 


experience had long approved ; he gave fre- 
quent hints of the danger of ſome opi- 
nions, and the fatal conſequences of ſome 
modiſh and miſtaken principles. He let him 
know generally what ſentiments he himſelf 

P 3 embraced 
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embraced among the divided opinions of 
the : and what clear and comprehen- 
five knowledge, what ſatisfaction of judg- 
ment, ſerenity of mind, and pcace of con- 
ſcience, were to be found | in — rinciples 
which he had choſen; but he — his 
pil ſtill to chooſe wiſely for himſelf, and 
2 him on ward in the ſciences, and in com- 
mon and facred affairs, to frame his own 

ſentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning: 
though Eugenio did not ſuperſtitiouſly con- 
fine his belief to the opinions of his in- 
ſtructor, yet he could not but love the 
man that indulged him in ſuch a liberty of 
thought, and gave him ſuch an admirable 
clue, by which he let himſelf into the ſe- 
crets of knowledge, human and divine: 
thus under the happy and inſenſible influ- 
ences of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he traced 
the patthis of learning, and enjoyed the un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure of being his own teacher, 
and of framing his opinions himſelf. By 
this means he began early to uſe his reaſon 
with freedom, and to judge for himſelf, 
without a ſervile ſubmiſſion to the autho- 
rity of others; and yet to pay a juſt and 
ſolemn delcrence to perſons of age and ex- 

perience, and particularly to thoſe who 


were the proper and appointed guides of 
his youth, and who led kim on ſo gently 


in the paths of knowledge. 


Hz 
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He loves to call himſelf by the honour- 
able name of a chriſtian: and though his 
particular ſentiments approach much nearer 
to the opinions of ſome parties than to 
others; yet he likes not to be called by the 
name of any party, for he is wiſe and bold 
enough to be a bigot to none. He practiſes 
a noble and an extenſive charity to thoſe 
that, in leſſer matters, differ widely from 
him, if they do but maintain the moſt eſ- 
ſential and neceſſary parts of chriſtianity ; 
nor does he ſeclude them from his commu- 
nion, nor withhold himſelf from theirs; 
but as the providence of God gives him juſt 
occaſions, he eats and drinks with them at 
the table of their common Lord, provided 
always that they impoſe nothing upon his 
practice contrary to his conſcience. 

YET his charity has its limits too: for 
he hardly knows how to worſhip the Son of 
God in the moſt folemn ordinance of com- 
munion, with thoſe that eſteem him but a 
mere man; nor can he join with an afſem- 
bly of profeſſed Socinians to commemorate 
the death of Chriſt, who deny it to be a 
proper atonement for the fins of men. 

He dares to believe the doctrines of ori- 
ginal fin, the fatisiaftion of Chriſt, the in- 
fluences of the bleſſed ſpirit, and other de- 
ſpiſed truths of the goſpel ; and this not 
becauſe his anceſtors believed them, but be- 
cauſe he cannot avoid the evidence of them 

P 4 in 
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in ſcripture. And if in ſome few points of 
leſs importance he takes leave to differ 
from the ſentiments of his elders, it is with 
fuch a becoming modeſty, that convinces 
his father how unwilling he is to diſſent 
from him; and yet he maintains his opinion 
with ſuch an appearance of argument, and 
ſuch an honeſt concern for truth and piety, 
that makes it plain to his friends, that he is 
under the ſtrong conſtraint of an inward 
conviction. Thus, though he has perhaps 
tome new apprehenſions of things, yet he 
is by no mcans led into them by a licentious 
humour of oppoſing his teachers, nor a 
wanton pride of free-thinking. 

He was not kept a ſtranger to the er- 
rors and follies of mankind, nor was he 
let looſe amongſt them, either in books or 
in company, without a guard and a guide. 
His preceptor let him know the grofs miſ- 
takes and iniquities cf men, ancient and 
modern, but inlaid him with proper princi- 
1m of truth and virtue, and furniſhed 

im with ſuch rules of judgment, as led 
him more eaſily to diſtinguiſh between good 
and bad; and thus he was ſecured againſt 
the infection and the poiſon, both of the 
living and the dead. 

He had early cautions given him to 
avoid the bantering tribe of mortals, and 
was inſtructed to diſtinguiſn a jeſt from an 
argument, fo that a loud laugh at his re- 


ligion, 
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ligion, never puts him nor his faith out of 
countenance. He is ever ready to render 
a reaſon of his chriſtian hope, and to de- 
fend his creed; but he ſcorns to enter the 
liſts with ſuch a diſputant that has no ar- 
tillery but ſquib and flaſh, no arguments 
befides grimace and ridicule. Thus he 
ſupports the character of a chriſtian with 
honour; he confines his faith to his Bible, 


and _— to all the rules of piety; 
and yet thinks as freely as that vain herd of 


atheiſts and deiſts who 
of free-thinkers tg themſelves. 

You will enquire, perhaps, how he came 
to attain ſo manly a conduct in life at fo 
early an age, and how every thing of the 
boy was worn off ſo ſoon. Truly, beſides 
other influences, it is much owing to the 
happy management of Eraſte, (that was the 
name of the lady his mother) ſhe was fre- 
quent in the nurſery, and inſpired ſenti- 
ments into his childhood becoming riper 
years. When there was company in the 
parlour, with whom ſhe could uſe ſuch a 
freedom, ſhe brought her ſon in among 
them, not to entertain them with his own 
noiſe and tattle and impertinence, but to 
hear their diſcourſe, and ſometimes to an- 
ſwer alittle queſtion or two they might aſk 


te the name 


him. When he was grown up to a youth, 

he was often admitted into the room with 

his father's acquaintance, and was indulged 
- 
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the liberty to aſk and enquire on ſubjects 
that ſeemed to be above his years: he was 
encouraged to {| a ſentence or two of 
his own thoughts, and thus to learn and 
practiſe a modeſt aſſurance. But when the 
company was gone, he was approved and 
me if he behaved well, or received kind 

ints of admonition that he might know 
when he had been too filent, and when too 
forward to ſpeak. Thus by enjoying the 
advantage of ſociety above the level of his 
own age and underſtanding, he was always 
aſpiring to imitation; and the exceſſes and 
defects of his conduct were daily noticed 
and cured. 

His curiofity was gratified abroad with 
new fights and ſcenes, as often as his pa- 
rents could do it with convenience, that he 
might not ſtare and wonder at every ſtrange 
object or occurrence; but he was made pa- 
tient of reſtraint and diſappointment, when 
he ſeemed to indulge an exceſſive defire of 
any needleſs diverſion. If he ſought any 
criminal pleaſures, or diverſions attended 
with great danger and inconvenience, the 
purſuit of them was abſolutely forbidden); 
but it was done in ſo kind a manner, as 
made the guilt or peril of them a in 
the ſtrongeſt light, gu" thereby —_— 
rendered hateful or formidable, rather —__ 
the objects of wiſh or defire. 


WHEN 
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in the world, his companions were recom- 
mended to him by the prudence of his pa- 
rents; or if he choſe them himſelf, it was 
ſtill within the reach of his tutor's obſerva- 
tion, or thenotice of hisfather's eye: nor was 
he ſuffered to run looſe into promiſcuous 
company, tiil it appeared that his mind was 
furniſhed with ſteady principles of virtue; 
till he had knowledge enough to defend 
thoſe principles, and to repel the aſſaults 
that might be made upon his faith. And 
for this reaſon, till he was twenty years 
old, he gave account to his ſuperiors how 
he ſpent the day, whenſoever he was ab- 
ſent from them; though they did not at that 
age require that he ſhould aſk formal leave 
for a few hours excurſion. 

YET it was hardly thought fit to truſt 
him to his own conduct for whole days to- 
gether, left he ſhould meet with tempta- 
tions too hard for his virtue, till he had 
gained reſolution enough to ſay NO boldly, 
and to maintain an obtlinate refuſal of per- 
nicious pleaſures. He was told before-hand 
how the profane and the lewd would uſe 
all the arts of addreſs, and how ſubtilly 
they would practiſe upon his good humour 


with powerful and tempting importunities. 
This ſet him ever upon his guard, and 
though he carried his ſweetneſs of temper 
always about with him, yet he learned to 
— conceal 
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conceal it whereſoever it was neither proper 
or fafe to appear. By a. little converſe in 
the world, he found that it was neceſſary to 
be poſitive, bold and unmoveable in reject- 
ing every propoſal which might endanger 
his character or his morals : eſpecially as 
he ſoon became ſenſible that a ſoft and cold 
denial gave courage to new attacks, and 
left him liable to be teized with freſh ſoli- 
citations. He laid down this therefore for a 
conftant rule, that where his reaſon had 
determined any practice to be either plainly 
fiaful, or utterly inexpedient, he would 
give ſo firm a denial, upon the principles 
of virtue and religion, as ſhould for ever 
diſcourage any further ſolicitations. This 
gave him the character of a man of reſo- 
lute virtue, even among the rakes of the 
time, nor was he ever eſteemed the leſs 
on this account. At firſt indeed he thought 
it a happy victory which he had gotten over 
himſelf, when he could defy the ſhame of 
the world, and reſolve to be a Chriſtian in 
the face of vice and infidelity : he found 
the ſhorteſt way to conquer this fooliſh 
ſhame, was to renounce it at once: then 
it was eaſy to practiſe fingularity amidſt a 
profane multitude. And when he 
to get courage enough to profeſs refolute 
piety without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch 
company as this, Agathus and Eraſte then 
permitted their ſon to travel abroad, and to 
tw 
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ſee more of the world, under the protection 
of their daily prayers. His firſt tour was 
through the neighbouring counties of Exg- 
land ; he afterward enlarged the circuit of 
his travels, till he had viſited foreign nati- 
ons, and learned the value of his own. 

In ſhort, the reſtraints of his younger 
years were tem with ſo much liberty, 
and managed with ſuch prudence and ten- 
derneſs, and theſe bonds of diſcipline were 
ſo gradually looſened, as faſt as he grew wiſe 
enough to govern himſelf, that Eugenio al- 
ways carried about with him an inward con- 
viction of the great love and wiſdom of his 
parents and his tutor. The humours of 
the child now and then felt ſome reluctance 
againſt the pious diſcipline of his elders 
but now he is arrived at manhood, there is 
nothing that he looks back upon with 
greater ſatisfaction than the ſteps of their 
conduct, and the inſtances of his own ſub- 
miſſion. He often recounts theſe things 
with pleaſure, as fome of the chief favours 
of heaven, whereby he was guarded through 
all the dangers and follies of youth and 
childhood, and effectually kept, through 
divine grace operating by theſe happy means, 
from a thouſand ſorrows, and perhaps from 
everlaiting ruin. | 

TrovGHn he has been releaſed ſome years 
from the ſtrictneſs of paternal government, 
yet he ſtill makes his parents his choſen 


friends: 
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friends : and though they ceaſe to practiſe 
authority upon him and abſolute command, 
yet he pays the utmoſt deference to their 
counſels, and to the firſt notice of their 
inclinations. You ſhall never find him re- 
fiſting and debating againſt their defires and 
ropenfities in little common things of 
life. which are indifferent in themſelves ; 
he thinks it carries in it too much contempt 
of thoſe whom God and nature requires 
him to honour. In thoſe inſtances of prac- 
tice which they utterly forbid in their fa- 
mily, he bears fo tender a regard to their 
peace, that he will ſcarcely ever allow him- 
ſelf in them, even when he cannot ſee ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to pronounce them unlawful. 
Nor does he pay this regard to his parents 
alone, but denies himſelf in ſome gratifica- 
tions which he eſteems innocent, out of re- 
gard to what he accounts the miſtaken judg- 
ment of ſome pious perſons with whom he 
converſes and worſhips. They are weak, 
pn in their auſterities, but St. Paul 
s taught him, that the rang ought to bear 
with the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
pleaſe themſelves to the offence of the church 
of God. This he obſerved to be the conſtant 
practice of Agatius and Erafte, and he 
maintains a great regard to the examples 
of ſo much piety and goodneſs, even though 
his reaſon does not lead him always to em- 
brace their opinions. Whenſocver he en- 
| 3 ters 
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ters into an important action of life, he 
takes a filial pleaſure to ſeek advice from 
his worthy parents, and it is uneaſy to him 
to attempt any thing of moment without it. 
He does not indeed univerſally practiſe all 
their ſentiments, but he gains their conſent 
to follow his own reaſon and choice. 

SoME of the wild young gentlemen of 
the age may happen to laugh at him for 
being ſo much a boy ſtill, and for ſhewing 
ſuch ſubjection to the old folks, (as 
call them :) with a ſcornful ſmile they bid 
him Break off his leading-ftrings, and 
«© caſt away his yokes of bondage. But 
for the moſt part he obſerves, that the ſame 
perſons ſhake off all yokes at once, and at 
once break the bonds of nature, duty and 
religion : they pay but little regard to their 
ſuperior in heaven, any more than to thoſe 
on earth, and have forgotten God and their 
parents together. ** Nor will I ever be 
* moved (ſays he) with the reproaches 
* of thoſe who make a jeſt of things ſa- 
* cred as well as civil, and treat their 
mother and their maker with the fame 
*« contempt.” 


SECT, 
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SECT. AL 


Of the proper Degrees of Liberty and Re- 
ftraint in the Education of Daughters, 
illuſtrated by Examples. 


T is neceſſary that youth ſhould be laid 
under ſome reſtraint. When our incli- 
nations are violent, and our judgment weak, 
it was a wiſe proviſion of God our creator, 
that we ſhould be under the conduct of 
thoſe who were born before us; and that 
we ſhould be bound to obey them, who 
have an innate ſolicitude for our happineſs, 
and are much fitter to judge for our advan- 
tage, than we ourſelves can be in that early 
part of life. 

Bur it may be faid, liberty is fo glori- 
ous a bleſſing, that ſurely it ought not ut- 
terly to be taken away from the young, leſt 
their ſpirits be cramped and enflaved, and 
the growth of their fouls ſo ſtinted by a 
narrow and ſevere reſtraint, that they act 
all their lives like children under age. 
Or ſometimes a too rigid confinement will 
have the contrary „ and make the im- 
tience of youth break out beyond all 
ds, as ſoon as ever they get the firſt 
reliſh of freedom. 


Bur 
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Bor O how exceedingly difficult it is to 
hit the middle way ! How hard for parents 
to manage their own authority with fo 
much gentleneſs, and to regulate the li- 
berties of their children with fo wiſe a diſ- 
cipline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor 
give unhappy occafion for cenſure! though 
I have ſpoken my opinion freely, that it is 
ſafer to err on the fide of reſtraint, than of 
exceſſive indulgence. 

ANTIGONE had an excellent mo- 
ther, but ſhe died young: Antigone, with 
her elder ſiſter, from their very infancy, 
were placed under a grandmother's care. 
The good old gentlewoman trained them 
up preciſely in the forms in which ſhe her- 
ſelf was educated, when the modes of 
breeding had (it muſt be confeſſed) too 
much narrowneſs and auſterity. She gave- 
them all the good inſtructions ſhe had re- 
ceived from herancettors, and would ſcarce- 
ly ever ſuffer them to be out of her fight. 
She ſaw the eldeſt well married at five and 
twenty, and ſettled in a courſe of virtue 
and religion : ſhe found her zeal and pi- 
ous care attended with ſucceſs in ſeveral 
of her poſterity, and ſhe departed this life 
in peace. | 

Bor unhappy Antigone took a different 
turn ; ſhe was let looſe into the world with 


all her pofſeffions and powers in her own 
hand; and falling into vain company, 


Q ſhe 
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ſhe got ſuch a taſte of unbounded liberty 


and modith vices, that ſhe could never re- 
flect upon the method cf her own educa- 
tion without angry remarks or ridicule. 

WHEN ſhe came to have children of her 
own, ſhe ſtill retained the reſentment which 
ſhe had conceived at the conduct of her 

ndmother, and therefore ſhe reſolved 
that her daughters ſhould be bred up in the 
other extreme. 

« In my younger times (ſaid ſhe) we 
e were kept hard to the labour of the 
«« needle, and ſpent fix hours a day at it, 
* as though I were to get my bread by my 

fingers ends; but a little of that buſi- 
neſs ſhall ferve theſe children, for their 
father has left them good fortunes of 
« their own. 

«© Wer were not ſuffered to read any thing 
* but the Bible and ſermon- books; but I 
% ſhall teach mine politer leſſons out of 
„ plays and romances, that they may be 
% acquainted with the world betimes. 

Mu eldeſt filter was ſcarcely ever allow- 
ed to ſpeak in company till ſhe was mar- 
« ricd, and it was a tireſome length of 
years before that day came. The old 
«© proverb ran thus, That a maiden muſt be 
% ſeen, and not beard : but I hope my little 
* daughters will not be dumb. 

WE were always confined to dwell at 
* home, unleſs fome extraordinary occa- 


> | * fton 
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* month, or twice in a ſummer. We 
«*« were taught to play the good houſewife 
*< in the kitchen and the paſtry, and were 
well inſtructed in the conduct of the 
* broom and duſter; but we knew no- 
* thing of the mode of the court, and the 
* diverſions of the town. TI ſhould be 
** aſhamed to fee theſe young creatures 
*© that are under my care, ſo awkward in 
company at fourteen, as I was at four 
and twenty.” 

AND thus Antigone brought up her young 
family of daughters agreeable to her own 
looſe notions ; for ſhe had formed her ſen- 
timents of education merely from the aver- 
fion ſhe had conceived to the way of her 
elders, and choſe the very reverſe of their 
conduct for her rule, becauſe their piety 
and wiſdom had a little allay of rigour and 
{ſtiffneſs attending it. 

Tux young things, under their mother's 
eye, could manage the tea-table at ten 
years old, when they could hardly read a 
chapter in the New Teſtament. At four- 
teen they learned the airs of the world; 
they gad abroad at their pleaſure, and will 
hardly ſuffer Antigone to direct them or go 
with them; they deſpiſe the old woman 
betimes, for they can viſit without her at- 
tendance, and prattle abundantly without 


her prompting. 
Q 2 SHE 
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Suk led or ſent them to the playhouſe 


twice or thrice a week, where a great part 
of their natural modeſty is worn off and for- 
gotten : modeſty, the guard of youthful vir- 
fue | they can talk jove-ftories out of Cleo- 
patra ; they are well practiſed already in the 
arts of ſcandal, and for want of better fur- 
niture of mind, emptineſs and impertinence, 
ribands and faſhions, gay gentlemen and 
wanton ſongs, ever dwell upon thei: tongues. 
They have been taught ſo little to ſet a guard 
upon themſelves, that their virtue is much 
ſuſpected. But (be that as it will) they are 
ſeized and married before fixteen, bein 
tempted away to bind themſelves for life, 
to a laced coat and a faſhionable wig. 
Thus children ſet up at once to govern a 
family; but ſo ignorant in all thoſe con- 
cerns, that, from the garret to the kitchen, 
the whole houſe is entirely ruled by the 
humour of the ſervants, becauſe the young 
miſtreſs knc ws not how to inftru& or cor- 
rect them. There is neither religion nor 

rudence among them, at home or abroad. 

hus they make haſte to ruin and miſe 
in this world, without thought or hope of 
the world to come, and the heaven or the 
hell that await us there. 

ANTIGONE ſees her own miſtake too 
late; and though the has not fo juſt a ſenſe. 
and horror of their looſe and profane life as 
would become her years, yet ſhe is vexed 


to 
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to ſee herſelf neglected ſo ſoon, and fcorn- 
ed by her own children; but ſhe confeſſes, 
with a figh, that ſhe has led them the way, 
by laughing ſo often at her good old grand- 
mother. 

How much wiſer is Pbroniſſa in the edu- 
cation that ſhe gives her daughters, who 
maintains a happy medium between the ſe- 
verity of the laſt age, and the wild licence 
of this ! She manages her conduct towards 
them with ſuch an admirable felicity, that 
though ſhe confines them within the ſacred 
limits of virtue and religion, yet they have 
not a wiſh beyond the liberties which they 
daily enjoy. 

PHRONISS A, when her daughters 
were little children, uſed to ſpend ſome 
hours daily in the nurſery, and taught the 
young creatures to recite many a pretty paſ- 
ſage out of the Bible, before they were ca- 
pable of reading it themſelves; yet at fix 
years old they read the ſcriptures with eaſe, 
and then they rejoiced to find the fame ſto- 
ries in Genefis and in the Goſpels which their 
mother had taught them before. As their 
years advanced, they were admitted into the 
beſt converſation, and had fuch books put 
into their hands, as might acquaint them 
with the rules of prudence and piety in an 
eaſy and familiar way: the reading the 
lives of eminent perions who were ex- 
amples of this kind, was one of the daily 

Q 3 methods 
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methods ſhe uſed, at once to inſtruct and 
entertain them. By ſuch means, and others 
which ſhe wiſely adapted to their advancing 


age, they had all the knowledge beſtowed 


upon them that could be ſuppoſed proper for 
women, and that might render their cha- 
rater honourable and uſeful in the world. 

As for plays and romances, they were 
ever bred up in a juſt apprehenſion of the 
danger and miſchief of them : Colher's 
Lieu of the Stage was early put into their 
cloſets, that they might learn there the hi- 
deous immorality and profaneneſs of the 
Engliſh comedies ; and by the way, he for- 
bids us to hope from our tragical poets 
a much ſafer entertainment. There they 
might read enough to forbid their atten- 
dances on the playhouſe, and ſee the poĩſon 
expoſed, without danger of the infection. 
The ſervants that waited on them, and the 
books that were left within their reach, 
were ſuch as never corrupted their minds 
with impure words or images. 

LoxG has Phreniſſa known that domeſ- 
tic virtues are the buſineſs and the honour 
of her ſex. Nature and hiſtory agree to 
aſlure her, that the conduct of the houſhold 
is committed to the women, and the pre- 
cepts and examples of ſcripture confirm it. 
She educated her daughters therefore in 
conſtant acquaintance with all family af- 
tairs, and they knew betimes what belonged 

to 
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to the proviſions. of the table, and the fur- 
niture of every recom, Though her cir- 
cumſtances were conſiderable in the world, 
yet, by her own example, ſhe made her 
children know, that a frequent viſit to the 
kitchen was not beneath their ſtate, nor the 
common menial affairs too mean for their 
notice ; that they might be able hereafter 
to manage their own houſe, and not be di- 
rected, impoſed upon, and perhaps ridiculed 
by their own ſervants, 

Trey were initiated early in the ſcience 
of the needle, and were bred up ſkilful in all 
the plain and flowery arts of it; but it was 
never made a taſk nor a toil to them, nor 
did they waſte their hours in thoſe nice and 
tedious works, which coſt our female an- 
ceſtors ſeven years of their lite, and ſtitches 
without number. To render this exerciſe 
pleaſant, one of them always entertained 
the company with ſome uſeful author, 
while the reſt were at work; every one had 
freedom and encouragement to ſtart what 
queſtion the pleaſed, and to make any re- 
marks on the preſent ſubject ; that reading, 
working and converſation, might fill up the 
hour with variety and delight. Thus while 
their hands were making garments for them- 
ſelves or for the poor, their minds were en- 
riched with treaſures of human and divine 


knowledge, 


Q 4 AT 
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AT proper ſeaſons the young ladies were 
inſtructed in the gayer accompliſhments of 
their age: but they were taught to eſteem 
the ſong and the dance, ſome of their mean- 
eſt talents, becauſe they are often forgot- 
ten in advanced years, and add but little 
to the virtue, the honour, or the happineſs 
of life. 

PHRONISSA herſelf was ſprightly and 
active, and ſhe abhorred a flothful and lazy 
humour ; therefore ſhe conſtantly found 
out ſome inviting andagreeable employment 
for her daughters, that they might hate 
idleneſs as a miſchievous vice, and be train- 
ed up to an active and uſeful life. Yet ſhe 
perpetually infinuated the ſuperior delights 
of the cloſet, and tempted them by all di- 
vine methods to the love of devout retire- 
ment. Whenſoever ſhe ſeemed to diſtin- 
guiſh them by any peculiar favours, it was 
generally upon ſome new indication of early 
piety, or ſome young practice of a ſelf-de- 
nying virtue. Fs 

THEy were taught to receive viſits in 
form, agreeable to the age; and though 
they knew the modes of dreſs ſufficiently to 
ſecure them from any thing awkward or 
unfaſhionable, yet their minds were fo well 
furniſhed with richer yariety, that they had 
no need to run to thoſe poor and trivial 
topics, to exclude filence and dulneſs 
from the drawing-room. They would 

| | not 
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not give ſuch an affront to the underſtand- 
ings of the ladies their v:{itants, as to treat 
them with ſuch meanneſs and imperti- 
nence; therefore all this fort of converſa- 
tion was reſerved, almoſt entirely, for the 
minutes appointed to the milliner and the 
tire-wOman. 

Here I muſt publiſh it to their honour, 
to provoke the ſex to imitation, that though 
they comported with the faſhion in all their 
ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion was mo- 
deſt, and could approve itſelf to reaſon or 
religion, yet Phroniſa would not ſuffer 
their younger judgments ſo far to be im- 
poſed on by cuſtom, as that the mode 
thould be entirely the meaſure of all de- 
cency to them. She knew there is ſuch a 
thing as natural harmony and agreeable- 
neſs; in the beauties of colour and figure 
her delicacy of taſte was exquiſite; and 
where the mode run counter to nature, 
though ſhe indulged her daughters to fol- 
low it in ſome innocent inſtances, becauſe 
ſhe loved not to be remarkably fingular in 
things of indifference, yet ſhe took care al- 
ways to teach them to diſtinguiſh gay folly 
and affected extravagance from natural de- 
cencies, both in furniture and in dreſs: 
Their rank in the world was eminent, but 
they never appeared the firſt, nor the high- 
eſt in any new-fangled forms of attire. By 
her wiſe example and inſtructions ſhe "_ 
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ſo formed their minds, as to be able to ſee 
rments more gaudy, and even more 
modiſh than their own, without envy or 
wiſhes. They could bear to find a trim- 
ming ſet on a little awry, or the plait of a 
garment ill-diſpoſed, without making the 
whole houſe and the day uneaſy, and the 
ſun and heavens ſmile upon them in vain. 

PHRONISSA taught them the happy 
art of managing a vitt with ſome uſeful 
improvement of the hour, and without of- 
fence. If a word of ſcandal occurred in 
company, it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. 
The children were charged to ſpeak well 
of their neighbours as far as truth would 
admit, and to be fileut as to any thing fur- 
ther: but when the poor or the deformed 
were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the 
lame, or the blind, thoſe objects were 
handled with the utmoſt tenderneſs: nothing 
could diſpleaſe Phroniſa more than to hear 
a jeſt thrown upon natural infirmities : ſhe 
thought there was ſomething ſacred in mi- 
ſery, and it was not to be touched with a 
rude hand. All reproach and ſatire of this 
kind was for ever baniſhed where ſhe 
came; and if ever raillery was indulged, 
vice and wilful folly were the — 
ſubjects of it. 

PExsoxs of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe 
always diſtinguiſhed in her reſpect, and 
trained up her family to pay the ſame ci- 

vilitics. 
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vilities. Whenſoever the named her own 
parents it was with high veneration and 
love, and thereby ſhe naturally led her 
children to give due honour to all their 
ſuperior relatives. 

THroven it is the faſhion of the age to 
laugh at the prieſthood in all forms, and 
to teach every boy to ſcoff at a miniſter, 
Phroniſſa paid double honours to them <who 
laboured in the word and doctrine, where their 
perſonal behaviour upheld the dignity of 
their office ; for ſhe was perſwaded Saint 
Paul was a better director than the gay 
ntlemen of the mode. 1 Tim. v. 17. 
Beſides ſhe wiſely conſidered, that a con- 
tempt of their perſons would neceffarily 
bring with it a contempt of all their mi- 
niftrations; and then the might carry her 
daughters to the church as much as ſhe 
pleated, but preaching and praying, and 
all facred things, would grow defpicable 
and uſcleſs when they had firſt learned to 
make a jeſt of the preacher. 

Bur are theſe young ladies always con- 
fined at home? Are they never ſuffered to 
ſee the world ? Yes, and fometimes with- 
out the guard of a mother too; though 
Phroniſſa is fo well beloved by her children, 
that they would very ſeldom chooſe to go 
without her. Their fouls are inlaid betimes 
with the principles of virtue and prudence; 
theſe are their conſtant guard; nor do they 


ever 
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ever with to make a viſit where their mo- 
ther has reaſon to ſuſpect their ſafety. 
THEY have freedom given them in all 
the common affairs of hfe to chooſe for 
themſelves, but they take pleaſure, for the 
moſt part, in referring the choice back a- 
gain to their elders. Phroniſſa has managed 
the reſtraint of their younger years with 
ſo much reaſon and love, that they have 
ſeemed all their lives to know nothing but 
liberty; an admonition of their parents 
meets with cheerful compliance, and is 
never debated. A wiſh or defire has the 
ſame power over them now, as a command 
had in their infancy and childhood ; for 
the command was ever * in the ſofteſt 
language of authority, and this made eve 
act of adodimes a delight, till it — 
an habitual pleaſure. 
Ix ſhort, they have been educated with 
ſuch diſcretion, tenderneſs and piety, as 
have laid a foundation to make them happy 
and uſeful in the riſing age: their parents 
with pleaſure view the growing proſpect, 
and return daily thanks to Almighty God, 
whoſe bleſſing has attended their watchful 
cares, and has thus far anſwered their moſt 
fervent devotions, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Dr. Watts's opinion about publiſhing theſe 
papers, appears in the following Advertiſe- 
ment prefixed to them by himſelf. 


HESE papers were written at ſeveral 

ſeaſons and intervals of leifure, and on 
variousoccafions ariting through the greateſt 
part of my life. Many of them were de- 
figned to be publiſhed among the Religuiæ 
Juveniles, but for ſome reaſon or other, 
not worth preſent notice, were laid by at 
that time. Whether I ſhall ever publiſh 
them I know not, though far the greateſt 
part of them have long ſtood corrected 
among my manuſcripts; nor do I ſuppoſe 
many of them inferior to thoſe Eſſays and 
Remarks of this kind, which have before 
appeared in the world with ſome accept- 
ance. If they are not publiſhed in my 
life-time, my worthy friends, who have 
the care of my papers, may leave out what 


they pleaic. 
J.. 
July 3, 1740. 
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I. TFuftice and Grace. 


EVER was there any hour fince 
the creation of all things, nor ever 
will be till the laſt conflagration, wherein 
the holy God, ſo remarkably diſplayed his 
juſtice and his grace, as that hour, that 
ſaw our Lord Fe/us Chrift hanging upon 
the croſs, forſaken of his Fatl:er, and ex- 
piring. What a dreadful glory was given 
to vindictive juſtice, when the great and 
terrible God made the foul of his own 
Son, a painful facrifice for fin ! What an 

| amazing 
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amazing inſtance of grace, that he ſhould 
redeem fuch worthleſs finners as we are 
from the vengeance, by expoſing his be- 
loved Son to it! When l view the ſeve- 
rity or the compaſſion of that hour, my 
thoughts are Joſt in aſtoniſhment : it is 
not for me, it is not for Paul or Apollos, it 
is not for the tongue of men or angels to 
fay which was greateſt, the compaſſion or 
the ſeverity. Humble adoration becomes 
us beſt, and a thankful acceptance of the 
pardon that was purchaſed at ſo dear a 
rate. | 

Next to this I know not a more eminent 
difplay of terror and mercy, than the dy- 
ing hour of a pious but deſponding chriſ- 
tian, under the tumultuous and diſquiet- 
ing temptations of the devil. | 

See within thoſe curtains a perſon of 
Faith and ſerious piety, but of a melancholy 
conſtitution, and expecting death. While 
his fleſh is tortured with ſharp agontes and 
terribly convulſed, a ghaſtly horror fits on 
his countenance, and he groans under ex- 
treme anguiſh. Behold the man, a favou- 
rite of heaven, a child of light, aſſaulted 
with the darts of hell, and his foul ſur- 
rounded with thick darkneſs : all his fins 
ſtand in dreadful array before him, and 


threaten him with the execution of all the 
curſes in the Bible. Though he loves God 
with all his heart, he is in the dark, he 

knows 
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knows it not, nor can he believe that God 
has any love for him; and though he can- 
not utterly let go his hold of his Saviour 


and the goſpel, yet in his own apprehen- 
fon he 12 both of the Picker and 
the Son. Inevery new that he feels, 
his own fears perſuade him that the gates of 
hell are now opening upon him: he-hangs 
hovering over the burning pit, and at the 
laſt gaſp of life, when he feems to be fink- 
ing into eternal death, he quits the body 
with all its fad circumſtances, and feels him- 
ſelf fafe in the arms of his Saviour, and in 
the preſence of his God. 

What amazing tranſport ! What agree- 
able ſurpriſe! not to be uttered by the 
words of our ſcanty mortal lan „ nor 
conceived but by the perſon who feels it. 
The body indeed, which was the habita- 
tion of ſo pious a ſpirit, is demoliſhed at 
once : behold the lifeleſs carcaſe ; it makes 
haſte to putrefaction. The releaſed foul in 
extaſy feels and ſurveys its own happineſs, 
appears before the throne, 1s acknowledged 
there as one of the Sons of God, and in- 
veſted with the glories of the upper world. 
Sorrows and fins, guilt, fetters and dark- 
neſs vamiſh for ever : It exults in liberty 
and light, and dwells for ever under the 
{miles of God. 

What was it could provoke the wiſe and 
gracious God to * the wicked ſpirit to 
vex 


vex one of his own children at this rate, 
and to deal ſo ſeverely with the man whom 
he loves? to expoſe that foul to exquiſite 
anguiſh in the fleſh which he deſigned the 
fame day to make a partner with bleſſed 
ſpirits ? To expreſs in one hour ſo much 
terror and fo much mercy ? 

St. Paul will give a ſhort and plain anfwer 
to this enquiry. Rom. viii. 10. The body 
| is dead bec, of fin, but the ſpirit is life 

xr ode c of right 5. Hence that anguiſh, 

and eonvulſions in the ſinful 
fleſh that mult die, and theſe will . 
in ſome meaſure the partner - ſpirit 
though that ſpirit being veſted with 
righteouſneſs, or juſtified ; in the bebe of 
God, ſhall ſurvive theſe agonies in a peace- 
ful immortality. Though the ſufferings of 
the Son of God have redeemed it from an 
everlaſting hell, yet it becomes the offend- 
ed Majeſty of ons ſometimes to give ſen- 
ible inſtances what miſery the pardoned 
finner has deſerved; and Go rent hes 
he receives him into full bleflednefs, may 
on fome accounts, be the fitteſt to CT” 
diſplay of all his terror, that the foul may 
have the full tafte of feheity, and pay the 
higher honours to recovering grace. The 
demolition of the earthly tabernacle with 
all the pangs and the groans that attend it, 
are a ſhadow of that ve e whach was 
due even to the beſt of ſaints: it is fit we 


fhould 
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ſhoyld fee the picture of vindictive juſtice, 
before we are taken into the arms of eter- 
nal mercy. 
 Befides, there may be another reaſon that 
renders the dying hour of this man more 
dreadful too: Perhaps he had walked un- 
watchfully before God, and had given too 
much indulgence to ſome enial ini- 
quity, ſome vice that eaſily beſet Pim > NOW 
it becomes the great to write his own 
hatred of fin in deep and piercing charac- 
ters ſometimes on his own children, that 
he may let the world know that he is of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity any 
where without reſentment. The man had 
built much hay and flubble upon the divine 
foundation Chrift Jeſus, and it was proper 
that he ſhould be ſaved /o as by fire. 1 Cor. 
HL. 15. 

Wil * Papiſt hang attempt to ſup- 

t the ſtructure of his purgatory upor 
fach a text as this? An feb peice, 
and a vain attempt! That place was erect- 
ed by the ſuperſtitious fancy of men, to 
purge out the fins of a dead man by his 
own ſufferings, and to make him fit for 
heaven in times hereafter ; as though the 
atoning blood of Chriſt were not ſufficient 
for complete pardon, or the ſanctifying 
work of the Spirit were imperfect even af- 
ter death. Whereas the defign of God in 
{ome ſuch inftances of terror, is chiefly to 
= - give 
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ive now-and-then an exam ple to ſurvivors 
in this life, how highly he is diſpleaſed with 
fin, and to diſcourage his own people from 
an indulgence of the works of the fleſh. 
Now this erid could not be attained by all 
the pains of their pretended purgatory, even 
though it were a real place df torment, 
becauſe it is fo inviſible and unknown. 

But whatſoever ſorrows the dying chriſ- 
tian ſuſtains in the wiſe adminiſtrations of 
Providence, it is by no means to make 
compenfatiori to God fbr fin; the atoning 
work of Chrift is complete Rill, and the 
ſanctifying work of the 555 it perfect as ſoon 
as the ſoul is diſmiſſed — earth; there- 
fore it has an entrance into full blefſedniefs, 
ſuch as becomes a God infinite in mercy to 
beſtow on a penitent ſinner, preſented be- 
tore the throne in the name and righteouſ- 
neis of his own Son. We are complete in 
him, Col. ii. 16. By him made pet fectly 
acceptable to God : our death, we are fill- 
ed with all grace, and introduced into 
complete glory. 


II. The Death of a young Son, 
In a Letter to a Friend. 


ADAM, it has been the delight and 
practice of the pious in all ages, to 
talk i in the words of icriptute, and in the 


language 
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language of their God: the i images of that 
book are bright and beautiful ; and where 
they happily correſpond with any preſent 
providence, there is a certain divine pleaſure 
the parallel. The Fewws have ever uſed 
it as a faſhionable ſtyle, and it has aways 
been the cuſtom of Chriſtians in the moſt 
religious times, till iniquity and profane- 
nels called it cant and fanaticiſn, The 
Evangelils and the Apoſtles have juſtified 
the practice; thoſe later inſpired authors 
have often indulged it, even where 
Prophet, ar firſt writer of the text, ha 
quite auother ſubject in view: And though 
an alluſion to the — of ſcripture will by 
no means ſtand in the place of a proper ex- 
poſition, yet it carries ſomething diyine and 
affecting in it ; and by this means it may 
ſhine in a ſermon, . iſtle, and 
make a pleaſing imilitude. Accept then a 
few hints of conſolation from a part of 
leripture, which by an eaſy turn of thought, 
may be applied to your caſe, 

Rev, XII. 1. 4 wwaman clothed with the 
fun, and the moon under her feet, v. 2. Be- 
ing with child, travailed in bub, v. 5. And 
e brought forth a man child, and it was 
caught up io Ga and bis throne, v. 6, And 


the wanzant ; had a. place e in 


the wilderneſs, u. 14. be nouriſted for a 
time and limes, v. q. But :the great dragon 


41 *. 2 out 1 — 
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called the Devil and Satdn, v. 13. erſecuted 
the woman, v. 15. And caft out his mouth 


water as 4 v. 17. And went to make 
war ch the remnant of her ſeed. 


Thus far the words of ſcripture. 


Now, madam, if you have put on Chrift, 
and are clothed by Faith with the Sun of 
Righteoufneſs ; if you are dreft in the ſhin- 
ng . of heaven, and have the pale 

hanging glories of this world under 
= feet, og i 2 may be aſſured the 
ala that you have 4 forth is not 
loft, dut is caught up to God and his throne, 
by virtue of that extenſive covenant which 
includes fincere chriſtians and their off. 
ſpring together. Mourn not therefore for 
your ſon who is with God: but rather for 
JourſelF, who are yet in the wildernefs of 
this world, where the old ſerpent has fo 
much power; where he will perſecute you 
with e flood of his — if poſ- 
fible to car you away with them; but I 
truſt. God Has ared a place for your 


ſafety, even N. reh, ; his goſpel, his own 


everl: ams. 
Vet ſhall the * make war with the 
3 your little nts 


rerhnant vf your ſeed 

that remains in be 

ehrovgh this war, and be expoſed to thaſk 
ternipeations. O turm your tears from your 

ſon, into pity and prayer for yourſelf and 
| your 
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| your daughter, that ye may never be car- 
ried away by br yep bur when the 
times are paft which God has appointed 
for your abode and nouriſhment in the wil- 
derneſs, you may rejoree to find yourſelf, 


with all your offspring, in everlaſting ſafety 
before the throne of God. Amen. 


So proys your affectionate, c. 
May 2, 1719, | I. W. 


II. Heathen Poefy Chri fienized. 1736, 


FT is a piece of ancient and facred hif- 

tory which s informs us of, that 
when the tribes of Iſrael! departed from 
the land of Bg) F x borrowed of their 
neighbours 1 and jewels, by the ap- 
intment of God, for the decoration of 
their ſacrifices 4 ſolemn worſhip, when 
they ſhould arrive at the appointed place 21 
the wilderneſs. © God himſelf taught his 
people how the richeſt of metals which had 
ever been abuſed to the worſhip of idols, 
might be purified by the fire, and being 
melted up into a new form, might be con- 
| ſecrated to the ſervice of the living God, and 
add to the magnificence and grandeur of 
his tabernacle and temple. Such are ſome 
of the poetical writings of the ancient Hea- 


thens : They have. a great deal of native 
* B 4 beauty 
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beauty and luſtre in them, and through 
ſome happy turn given them by the pen of 
a chriſtian poet, may be 2 | into 
divine meditations, and may aſſiſt the de- 
vout and pious ſoul in . parts of the 
chriſtian life and worſhip. 

Amongſt all the reſt of the Pagan wri- 
ters, I know none ſo fit for this ſervice as 
the Odes of Horace, as vile a finner as he 
was. Their manner of compoſure comes 
nearer the ſpirit and force of the Pſalms of 
David than any other ; and as we take the 
devotions of the Jeuiſb king, and bring 
them into our Chr;ftian churches, by chang- 
ing the ſcerie and the chro and ſu- 
peradding ſome of the glories of the goſ- 
ſo the repreſentation of ſome of 
the Heathen 8 by a little more labour, 
may be changed into Chr:ifian Graces, or at 
"leak ingo the Fenaghof chav: ſo far as hu- 
man r can reach. One day muſing on 
this ſubject, I made an ex t on the 


perimen 
two laſt ſtanzas of Ode 29. * m. 


Non meum e iat Africis 
Malus — * e preces 


_ (LY es paciſci, 
e Cyprig Tyrieque mer 

Addant — — _ 
Tunc me biremis prafidio 2 


Tuum eos tumultus 
Crt fart anne Pollux. 


Thy 
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* * 


by 


2, 
Let Spaiy's. ess tiaders when the maſt 
Bends ing to the ſtormy blaſt, 
Run to their beads with . plaints, 
And vow an with their ſaints, | 


And add new treafures to the greedy deep 


II. 
My kutle kik that ſkims the ſhores, 
With half a fal, and two ſhort oars, 
Ay} me food i in gentler waves: 
But if they in watry 8 
I truſt th* - pow'r, — hand 
Hath fwell'd the ſtorm ſo hig h, 
To waft my boat, 1 


Or give ſome ſwift command 


To bear the drowning failor to the ſky. 


Iv. Redemption, 
1 
"PHE mig mighty frame of glorious grace, 


That brighteſt monument of praiſe 
That e'er the God of love delign'd, 


Imploys and fills my labouring mind. 
- © "Ws WW 
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II. 
Begin, my muſe, the heavenly ſong, 
A burden ns; an angels tongue: 
When Gabriel theſe awful things, 
He tunes and ſummons all his ſtrings, 


 - oth 
2 inimitable love: 
Late, the Lord of world's above, 
ts off the beams of bright array, 

And vails the God in mortal clay, 

IV. 1 
What black reproach defil'd his name, 
When with our fin he took our ſhame ! 
The power whom kneeling Is bleft 
Is —_ the impious rabbly' jet. 

V. 
He chat diftributes crowns and thrones, 
Hangs on a tree and bleeds and groans : 
The prince of life reſigns his breath, 
The King of glory bows to death. 


VI. 
But ſee the wonders of his power, 
He triumphs in his dying hour, 
And whilſt by Satan's rage he fell, 
He daſh'd the riſing hopes of hell. 


VII. 
Thus were the hoſts of death ſubdu'd, 
And fin was drown'd in Jef blood; 
Then he aroſe, and reigns above, __ S 
And conquers ſinners by his love, - 
5; 
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II 5 wondrous ate hie ve- 


** 1 Saviour in verſe, 
oy th bags anne ws 


—— ＋ e then 
to — 2 J The 7 
bob ny thoug fi PTL 4 


dauere wanders of bis big, Perry good 
of eternity. 


Who ſhall ful6l this boundleſs ſong ? 
What vain pretender dares ? 


The theme ſutmounts an angel's tongue, 
And Gabriels harp Ae rs 8. 


V. cm a Hite midir great 
* Pits. . * 


1. 
ORD, I am pain d; but 1 aſe 
To thy, ſuperior will: 
"Tis is grace, tis wiſdom all divine, 
| Appoints the pes | feel. 
Dark are thy ways of ave, 
While thoſe that love thee groan: 


Note. In this ode, Wo 
from Mr. Stennet's Sacramental Hymns, for whey I found 
they expreft niy thought anid d:fign in proper and beltatiful 
language, I choſe rather to borrew and acknowledge the debt, 
than to labour hard for worſe lines, that I might have the 
fr 2Miffre of calling them my own. 

Thy 
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Thy reaſons lie conceal'd — 
| Myſterious and unknown. 


vet nature may have Nan to ſpeak, 

forget pod her God, 
Leſt the o'er-burden'd heart ſhould break | 
* thy heavy rod. 


Will nothing but ſuch 
od eas Mey it | 
Canſt thou not make my health attain 
"Thy ART Cn 2 Wh 7 | 


1 
How ſhall my tongue proclaim th ce 
While . at 1 my 
What can I write, while painful fleſh 
Hangs heavy on the mind ? n 


ae VI. f 
Theſe groans and fighs and flowing tears | 
Give my poor ſpirit eaſe, | 
While ev'ry groan my father hears, 
And ev'ry tear he fees. © | 


vn. 

Is not ibo ſmiling hour at hand 

- *-With peace upon its wings? 5 

Give it. O God, thy Fife dann, 
"With all the Joys ie rings. "Or 


. 
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VI. On an , 8 
nourable the Counteſs Y Ns, on the 
Death of Mrs. Rowe. 1737. 


G TRUCK with the fight of Philomels's 
urn 


2 ps, and calls her muſe to mourn: 
While from her lips the tuneful forrows 
fell 


The groves confeſs a riſing Philomet. 


VII. Dr. Young's admirable Deſeripticn of 
| the Peacock enlarged. 


VIEW peut the r. what bright 


From 333 and vary in the fun? 
Proudly he boaſts, then to the heavenly ray, 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day. 
Was it thy pencil, Job, divinely bold, 
Dreſt his rich form in azure, green, and 


= 

Thy his creſt with ſtarry radiance 

1 

Or ip train train 

. . dains the ground, 

And kindles ring lamps through all the 
{pacious round. 

Mark with what conſcious ſtate the bird 

3 diſplays 

His native gems, and midſt the waving 


blaze 


4 On 
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On the flow ſtep of majeſty he moves, 
Aſlerts his honours, and demands his loves. 


VIII. Fanity inferited on all Thengs. 
FIME, like a long flowing ſtream, 
makes haſte into eternity, and is for 
ever loſt and ſwallowed up there; and 
while it is haſtening to.its period, it ſweeps 
away all things wth it which are not im- 
mortal. There is a limit appointed by pro- 
vidence, to the duration of all the pleaſant 
and deſirable ſcenes of life, to all the works 
of the hands of men, with all the glories 
and excellencies of animal nature, and all 
that is made of fleſh and blood. Let us 
not doat upon any thing here below, for 
Heaven hath inſcribed vanity upon it. The 
moment is haſtening when the decree of 
heaven ſhall be uttered, and providence 
ſhall pronounce upon every glory of the 
earth, Is tune ſhall be no 
What is that ſtately oe MM prince- 
„which now 4 and amuſes 
Hur fight with ranks of marble columns, 
and wide ſpreading arches, that gay edi- 
fice which enriches our with a 
thouſand royal ornaments, and a on 
of coſtly and glittering furniture? Time 
and all its circling hours, with 2 ſwift 
wing are bruſhing it away ; decay ſteals 
vpon it inſenibly, 2 a few years hence 
it 
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it ſhall he in monldering 4 
ter * ns, | | 


What are thoſe fine and elegant gardens, 
thoſe dehghtful walks, thoſe gentle aſcents 
and ſoft declining ſlopes, which raiſe and 
fink the eye by turns to a thouſand v 
ble ures ? How lovely are thoſe tweet 
borders, and thoſe growing vaneties of 
bloom and fruit, which recal loſt paradiſe 
to mind? Thoſe living parterres which re- 
gale the ſenſe with vital fragrancy, and 
make glad the fight by their refreſhing 
verdure and intermingled flowery beauties ? 
The ſcythe of time 1s paſſing over them all: 
they wither, they die away, they and 
vaniſh into duſt ; their duration is ſhort ; 
a few months deface all their yearly glories, 
znd within a few years, perhaps all theſe 
tiſing terras-walks, theſe gentle verging 
declivities, ſhall loſe all order and elegance, 
and become 4 ed heap of ruins: thoſe 
well - diſtingui hed” borders and parterres 
ſhall be levelled in confuſion, and thrown 
into common earth again, for the ox and 
the aſs to graze upon them. Unhappy 
man, who poſſeſſes this agreeable ſpot of 
ground, if — paradiſe more durable 
than this! 

And no wonder that theſe labours of the 
hap of men ſhauld periſh, when even the 


"What 


works of Gad axe periſhable. 
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What are theſe vjſhle heavens, theſe 
lower ties, and this globe of earth! They 
are indeed the glorious workmanfhip of the 
Almighty. But they are waxing old, and 

waiting their period too, when the angel 
ſhall pronounce upon them that Time ſhall 
be no more. The heavens ſhall be folded up 
as a veſture, the elements of the lower world 
Hall melt with fervent heat, and the earth, 
and all the works thereof, fhall be burnt up 
with fire. May the unruinable world be 
but my portion, and the heaven of heavens 
my inheritance, which 1s built for an eter- 
nal manſion for the ſons of God: theſe 
buildings ſhall out- live time and nature, 
and exiſt through unknown ages of fe- 
licity ! 
What have we mottals to be proud of 
in our preſent ſtate, when every human 
lory is fo fugitive and fading! Let the 
brighteſt and the beſt of us fay to ourſelves, 
that wwe are but duſt and vanity. 

Is my body formed upon a graceful mo- 
del? Are my limbs well turned, and my 
complexion better coloured than my neigh- 
bours ? Beauty, even in perfection, is of the 
ſhorteſt date; a few years will inform me 
that its bloom vaniſhes, its flower withers, 
its luſtre grows dim, its duration ſhall be 
no longer ; and if life be yet the 
pride and glory of it is for ever loſt in age 
and wrinkles ; or perhaps our vanity meets 

7 a 
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a ſpeedier fate. Death and the grave, with 
a | ms he and irrefiftable command, ſum- 

mon the brighteſt as well as the coatſeſt 
ieces of human nature, to lie down early 

in their cold embraces; and at laſt they 
maſt all mix together, among worms and 
corruption. Æſap the deformed, and Helena 
the fair, are loſt and undiſtinguithed in 
common earth, Nature in its gayeſt bloom, 
is but a painted vanity. | 

Are my nerves well ſtrung and vigorous ? 

Is my activity and ſtrength far ſuperior to 

my neighbours in the days of youth ? But 

youth hath its appointed limit: age ſteals 
upon it, unſtrings the nerves, and makes 
the force of nature languiſh into infirmity 
and feebleneſs. Sampſon and Goliath would 
have loſt their boaſted advantages of ſtature 
and their brawny limbs, in the courſe of 
half a century, though the one had eſcaped : 
the fling of David, and the other the ven- 
geance of his own hands in the ruin of 

Dagon's temple. Man, in his beſt eſtate, is 

a flying ſhadow and vanity. | 

Even thoſe nobler powers of human life, 
which ſeem to have ſomething angelical in 
them, I mean the powers of wit and fancy, 
gay imagination, and capacious memory, 
they are all ſubje& to the fame laws of de- 
cay and death. What though they can 
raiſe and. animate beautiful ſcenes in a mo- 
ment, and in imitation of creating power, 

8 can 
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can ff pearances 
worlds before the appea and the fouls ; of 
their friends ? What though they can en- 
tertain the better part of mankind, the re- 
fined and polite world with high delight 
and raptu Prom a — 2 * 
delight, grow flat and old by a frequent re- 
5 an very powers that raiſed them 
grow — apace. What though they can 
give immortal applauſe and fame to their 
poſſeſſors ! It is but the immortality of an 
em name, a mere ſueceſſion of the 
breath of men; and it is a ſhort fort of im- 
mortality too, which muſt die and perith 
when this world periſhes. A poor ſhadow 
of duration indeed, while the real penod 
of theſe powers is baſtening every day; they 
languiſh and die as faſt as animal nature 
which has a large ſhare m them, makes 


haſte to its decay; and the time of their 
exerciſe ſhalt ſhortly be no more. 


In vain the or the painter, 
would call up the 4 genius of their 
youth, and fummon all the arts of their 
1magination, to ſpread and drefs out fome 
viſionary ſcene : in vain the elegant orator 
would recal the bold and maſterly bpures, 
and all thoſe flowery images which gave 
_ race, and — to his younger 


- are gone 8 _ | 


ir owner's call: their time is paſt, 
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they are vaniſhed and loſt beyond all hope 
of recovery. 

* Te has an 
un le period, upon all the powers and 
— 2 glories of this mortal ſtate. 
Let us then be afraid to make any of them 
our boaſt or our happineſs ; but point our 
affections to thoſe diviner objects, whoſe na- 
ture is everlaſting ; let us ſeek thoſe reli- 
gious attainments, and thoſe new-created 
powers of a ſanctiſied mind, concerning 
whach it ſhall never be pronounced, that 
their Time ſhall be no longer. 

O may every one of us be humbly con- 
tent, at the call of heaven, to part with all 
that is pleaſing or magnificent here on earth; 
let us even theſe le talents 
when the God of Nature demands; and 
when the hour arrives, that ſhall cloſe our 
eyes to all viſible things, and lay our fleſh- 
ly ſtructure in the duſt; let us yield up 
our whole ſelves to the hands of our Crea- 
tor, who ſhall reſerve our ſpirits with him- 
ſelf ; and while we cheerfully give up all 
that was mortal to the grave, we may lie 
down full of the joyful hope of a riſing 
Ity. _ and unknown powers 
and glories, brighter flames of imagina- 
tion, richer ſcenes of 8 
diviner talents are preparing for us, when 
we ſhall awake from the duſt; and the 
mind itſelf ſhall have all its faculties in a 

8 2 ſublime 
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ſublime ſtate of improvement. Theſe ſhall 
make us equal, if not ſuperior, to angels, 
for we are.nearer a-kin to the Son of Gd 

than they are, and therefore we ſhall be 
made more * him. 


IX. The Rake reformed in the houſe of 


. 


LOR!?N®O was young and idle; he gave 
fümſelf up to all the diverſions of the 
town, and roved wild among the pleaſures 
&f ſenſe; nor did he . himſeif with; 
in the limits of virtue, or withhold his heart 
from any forbidden joy. Often hath he 
been heard to ridicule marriage, and affirm 
that no man can mourn heartily for a dead 
wife; for then he hath leave by the law 
to choote a new companion, to riot in all 
the gayer ſcenes of a new. courtſhip, and 
perhaps to advance his fortune too. 
When he heard of the death of Serena, 
„Well, faid he, I will go viſit my friend 
6 Lucius, and rally him a little on this oc- 
% cafion.” He went the next day in all 
the wantonneſs of his heart to fulfil his de- 
ſign, inhuman and barbarous as it was, and 
to ſport with ſolemn forrow. But when 
Lucius appeared, the man of gaiety. was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed; he ſaw. ſuch a fincere 
and inimitable diſtreſs fitting on his coun- 
tenance, and diſcovering itſelf in every air 


and 
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and action, that he dropt his cruel purpoſe, 
his ſoul began to melt, and he aſſumed the 

_ comforter. 
Flormo's methods of confolation were all 
drawn from two topics: Some from 
fate and neceſſity, adviſing an heroic indo- 
lence about unavoidable events, which 
are paſt and cannot be reverſed; and fome 
were derived from the various amuſements 
of life which call the ſoul abroad, and di- 
vide and ſcatter the thoughts, and ſuffer 
not the mind to attend to its inward anguith. 
„Come, Lucius, faid he, come, ſmooth 
% your brows a little, and brighten up for 
an hour or two: Come along with me to 
* a concert this evening, where you ſhall 
1 hear ſome of the beſt pieces of muſic that 
«© were ever compoſed, and performed by 
« ſome of the beſt hands that ever touch- 
* ed an inſtrument. To-morrow I will 
0 wait on you to the play, or if you pleaſe, 
to the new opera, where the ſcenes are 
4 fo ſurpriſing and fo gay, they would al- 
« moſt tempt an old hermit from his be- 
„ loved cell, and call back his years to 
„three and twenty. Come, my friend, 
„What have the living to do with the 
«© dead? Do but forget your grievances a 
% little and they will die too: Come, ſhake 
« off the ſpleen, divert your heart with the 
« entertainments of wit and melody, and 
call away your fancy from theſe gloomy 
; S 3 « and 
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and uſeleſs contemplations.” Thus he 
ran on in his own way of talking, and open- 
ed to his mourning friend the beſt ſprings 
of comfort that he was acquainted with. 

Lucius endured this prattle as long as he 
was able to endure it, but it had no manner 
of influence to ſtanch the bleeding wound, 
or to abate his ſmarting ſorrows. His pain 
waxed more intenſe by ſuch ſort of applica- 
tions, and the grief — grew too unruly 
to contain itſeif. 

Lucius then aſked leave to retire a little: 
Flrino followed him ſoftly at a diſtance to 
the door of his cloſet, where indeed he ob- 
ſerved not any of the rules of civility or juſt 
decency, but placed himſelf near enough 
to liſten how the paſſion took its vent: and 
there he heard the diſtreſſed Lucius mourn- 
ing over Serena's death in ſuch language as 
this. | 

What did Florimo talk about? N. 
and Fate? Alas, this is my miſery, that 
painful an event cannot be reverſed, that 
the Divine Will has made it ſate, and there 
is a neceſſity of my enduring it. 

Plays and mufic and operas! What poor 
trifles are theſe to give eaſe to a wounded 
heart ! To a heart that has loſt its choiceſt 
half! A heart that hes bleeding in deep 
anguiſh under ſuch a keen paring ſtroke, 
and the long, long abſence of my Serena ! 
| She is gone. The defire of my eyes 2 
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of andy com of my ſoul is gone.—The firſt 
comforts and the beft of mortal 
bleſhings.—She is gone, and ſhe has taken 
E py that could 
brighten gloom urs of life, that 
could ſoften the — and relieve the — 
dens of it. She is and the beſt po 
ö parted. Win 
ſhe never return, never come back and bleſs 
my eyes again? No; never, never. She 
will no more come back to vifit this wretch- 


ed world, and to dry theſe weeping eyes. 
That beſt of my life, that deareſt 


— 1 is „ and will return no more. 
— await me while 
J lire; Ie: al my future days are marked out 


for grief and darkneſs. 

Let the man, who feels no inward pain 
at the loſs of fuch a partner, dreſs his 
_ dwelling in black ſhades and diſmal for- 
malities : Let him draw the curtains of 


guiſh of heart needs none of theſe modiſh 
and diſſembled forrows. My foul is hung 
round with dark images in all her apart- 
ments, and every ſcene 1s * lamenta- 
tion and death. MIO 
I thought once I had ſome pretences to 
the cou of a man : but «pr a ſeaſon 
of untried diſtreſs: I now ſhudder. at a 
thought, I ſtart at 1 my ſpirits are 
84 a 
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funk, and horror has taken hold of me. I 
fee] paſſions in me that were unknown be- 
fore; love has its own proper grief and its 
peculiar anguiſh. Mourning love has thoſe 
agonies and thoſe finkings of ſpirit, which 
are known only to bereaved and virtuous 
lovers. 6 
I ſtalk about like a ghoſt, in muſing 
filence, till the gathering ſorrow grows too 
big for the heart, and burſts out into weak 
and unmanly wailings. Strange and over- 
whelming ſtroke indeed ! It has melted all 
the man within me down to ſoftneſs : my 
nature is gone back to childhood again: I 
would maintain the dignity of my age and 
my ſex, but theſe eyes rebel and betray me; 
the eye-lids are full, they overflow; the 
drops of love and grief trickle down my 
cheeks, and plow the furrows of age there 
before their time. were | 
| How often in a day are theſe ſluices 
opened afrefh ?' The fight of every friend 
that knew her calls up my weakneſs and 
betrays my frailty. I am quite aſhamed of 
myſelf. What ſhall I do? Is there nothi 
of manhood left about my heart? I wi 
reũſt the paſſion, I will ſtruggle with na» 
ture, I will grow indolent and forbid my 
tears. Alas, poor feeble wretch that I ain ! 
In vain I ſtruggle; in vain I refiſt: The 
aſſumed indalence vanithes ; the real paſſion 
_ works within, it ſwells and bears down all 


before 
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before it: the torrent riſes and prevails. 
hourly, and nature will have its way. 
Even the Son of God, when he became man, 
was found weeping at the tomb of a darling 
friend. Lazarus died, and Jeſus wept. 

O my foul, what ſhall I do to reheve this 
heart-ache ? How ſhall I cure this painful 
ſenſibility? Is there no opiate will reach 
it? Whither ſhall I go to leave my forrows 
behind me? I wander from one room to 
another, and wherever I go, I ſtill ſeem to 
ſeek her, but I miſs her ſtill. My imagi- 
nation flatters me with her loyely image, 
and tempts me to doubt, Is ſhe dead in- 
deed? My fond imagination would fain for- 
her death- bed, and impoſe upon my 
pe that I ſhall find her ſomewhere. 
vifit her apartment, I ſteal into her cloſet: 
in days pait, when I have miſſed her in the 
parlour, how often have I found the dear 
creature in that beloved corner of the houſe, 
that ſweet of divine retirement and 
converſe with heaven ? But even that cloſet 
is empty now. I go thither, and I retire 
in diſappointment and confuſion. 
| Methinks I ſhould meet her in ſome of 
her walks, in ſome of her family cares, or 
her innocent amuſements : I ſhould ſee her 
face, methinks, I ſhould hear her voice, 
and exchange a tender word or two—— 
Ah, fooliſh rovings of a diſtreſſed and diſ- 
quieted fancy ! Every room 1s empty and 

| filent ; 
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filent; cloſet, parlours, chambers, all 
empty, all filent; and that very filence 
and emptineſs proclaim my forrows: even 
emptineſs and deep filence join to confeſs 
the painful lofs. 

Shall I try then to put her quite out of 
my thou hts, fince ſhe will come no more 
e reach of _ ſenſes ? Shall I 


_ with her, nor image 
C without 2 & till that dark and 
dare day tha ſpread 33 
her: but her image, in that gloomy 
vail, hath loſt all the attendant joys and 
4 Let her picture vaniſh from my 

| then, fince it — loſt thoſe endearing 
attendants : let it vaniſh away into forget 
fulneſs, for death has robbed it of every 


grace and every joy. 


Yet 
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Vet ſtay a little there, tempting image, 
let me once more ſurvey thee : ſtay a little 
moment, and let me take one laſt glance, 
one ſolemn farewel. Is there not ſome- 
thing in the reſemblance of her too lovely, 
ſtill to have it quite baniſhed from my 
heart ? Nt and wn 
to forget her? Can 1 deal i 
one, who would never have for 
Can my foul hve without her 1 


Methinks I feel all my heart-ſtrings 
wrapt around her, grow ſo faſt to that 


. 
* 


and 
re in my fancy, they ſeem to be 
there. To be divided from it 1s to 
I then purſue ſo vain 
an attempt? What ? forget 
y life? No; it cannot 
to think of ſuch a rude 
and cruel treatment of an image ſo much 
ing and ſo much belov Neither 
permits me to forget 
er, nor is it within my power. She is 
preſent almoſt to all my thoughts : ſhe is 
with me in all my motions ; grief has ar- 
rows with her name upon them, that ſtick 
as faſt and as deep as thoſe of love; they 
clear 2 to my vitals whereſoever I go, but 
wit . a quicker ſenſation, and a keener pain. 
74 „ 
Oc 
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ſhot all their arrows into my heart, and 
filled every vein with n anguiſh and 
long diſtreſs. 

Whither then ſhall I- fy to find ſolace 
and eaſe? I cannot depart from myſelf: 1 
cannot abandon theſe tender and ſmarting 
ſenſations. - Shall I quit the houſe and all 
the apartments of it Which renew her dear 
memory? Shall I rove un theſe V fields 
which lie near my me. an ſpread 
wide their pleaſing verdyre ! — P give 
my foul a looſe to all nature that —＋ a- 
round me, or {hall I confine my daily walk 
to this ſhady and..delightful modes Oh, 
nd: — 2 of theſe will relieve my an- 
guiſh. Serena has too often blefled me 
| With her company, both in this n and 
in theſe fields,” Her very name ſeems writ- 
ten on eyery tree: I ſhall think of her, and 
2 ſee her in every ſtep I take. Here 

preſt the graſs with her feet,” here the 

—— violets and roſes and refreſhing 
— bs, and gave the lovely collection of 
ſweetneſs into my hand. But alas! the 
fweeteſt violet and #= faireſt roſe 1s fallen, 
is withered, and is no more. Farewel then, 
ye fields and gardens, with all your va- 
rieties of green and flowery joys: Ye are 
all a defart, a barren wilderneſs, fince Se- 


rena has for ever left you, and will be ſeen 
there no more. | 


But 


But can friends do nothing to comfort a 
mourner? Come, my wiſe friends, ſur- 
round me, and divert my cares with your 
agreeable converſation. Can books afford 
no relief? Come, my books, ye volumes 
of knowledge, ye labours of the learned 
dead; come, fill up my hours with ſome 
ſoothing amuſement. I call my better 
friends about me, I fly to the heroes and 
the philoſophers of ancient ages, to employ 
my foul among them. But alas! neither 
karning nor books amuſe me, nor green 
and ſmiling proſpects of nature delight me, 
nor converſation with my wiſeſt and beſt 
friends can entertain me in theſe dark and 
melancholy hours. Solitude, folitude, in 
ſome unſeen corner, ſome lonely grotto, 
over with ſhades, this is my deareſt 
choice. Let me dwell in my beloved foli- 
tude, where none fhall come near me; 
midnight and ſolitude are the moſt pleafing 
things to a man who 1s weary of day- 
light, and of all the ſcenes of this viſible and 
buſy world. I would eat and drink and 
dwell alone, though this loneſome humour 
ſooths and gratifies the painful paſſion, and 


wes me up to the tyranny of my ſharpeſt 
— range mixture that I am made 
of ! I mourn and grieve even to death, and 
yet I ſeem fond of nothing but grief and 
Mourning. | 


Wo 
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Wo is me! Is there on earth 
can divert, nothing relieve me? Then let 
my thoughts aſcend to paradiſe and hea- 
ven, there I ſhall find her better part, and 
grief muſt not enter there. From this hour 
take a new turn, O my ſoul, and never 
think of Serena but as ſhining and rejoicing 
among the ſpirits. of the bleſt, and in the 
preſence of her God. Riſe often in holy 
meditation to the celeſtial world, and be- 
take thyſelf to mee lata plete Devo- 
tion has wings 


duſt of — 4 wh 
riſe upward often in an hour, and dwell 
much in thoſe regions whither thy devout 


ing but joy ** love. 

She is gone 
tles, ad >" 1. 
marked out her way * 
ye apoſtles and hol y prophets, beſt 
_ A fouls bear an © robe 
ſeeking to follow her in the appointed mo- 
ment. Let the wheels of nature and time 
roll on apace in their deſtined way. Let 
ſuns and moons ariſe and ſet apace, and 
light a loneſome traveller onward to his 


5 home. 
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home. Bleſſed Feſus, be thou my livi 
leader! Virtue, 2 track of — 
feet be my daily and delightful path. 
The track leads upward to the regions 
of love and joy. How can I dare to 
wander from the path of virtue, left I loſe 
that beloved track? Remember, O my 
foul, her footſteps are found in no other 
road. 
If my love to virtue ſhould ever fail me, 
the ſteps of my Serena would mark out my 
way, and help to ſecure me from wander- 
ing. O may the kind influences of hea- 
ven deſcend from above, and eſtabliſh and 
guard my pious reſolutions! May the di- 
vine powers of religion be my continual 
ſtrength, and the hope of eternal things 
my never-failing ſupport, till I am diſmiſſed 
from this priſon of the fleſh, and called to 
aſcend to the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect; 
till I bid adieu to all that is not immortal, 
and go dwell with my God and my ador- 
ed Saviour ; there ſhall I find my loſt 
Serena again, and ſhare with her the unut- 
terable joys of paradiſe. 
Here Lucius threw himſelf on the couch, 
and lay filent in profound meditatian. 
When F/or:ino had heard all this mourn- 
ful rhapſody, he retired and ſtole away in 


ſecret, for he was now utterly aſhamed of 
his firſt barbarous deſign : he felt a fort of 
range ſympathy of ſorrow ſuch as he 


never 
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never knew before, and with it ſome ſparks 
of virtue began to kindle in his boſom. As 
he muſed the fire burnt within, and at laſt 
it made its way to his lips and vented itſelf. 
«© Well, faid he, I have learnt two excellent 
* leſſons to day, and I hope I ſhall never 
*« forget them. There muſt be ſome vaſt 
0 — unknown pleaſure in a virtuous love, 

0 beyond all the madneſs of wild and tran- 
« ſient amours; otherwiſe the loſs of the 
** object, could never have wrought ſuch 
* deep and unfeigned wo in a ſoul fo 
firm and manly as that of Lucius. I be- 
* pin now to believe what Milton ſung, 
* though I always read the lines before as 
* mere poeſy and fable. ; 


Hail wedded love, myſterious law, true 
urce 
Of human Mipring, fole propriety 
In paradiſe, of all things common elſe: 
By thee adulterous luſt was driv'n from 
men, 
Among the beſtial berds to range; by thee, 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, ſon and brother, firſt were 
known © 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets. 
Here love bis golden ſhafts employs, bere 
lights 
His 
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His conſtant lamp, and waves hit purple 
wings, 
Reigns here and revels; not in the bought 
ſmile 
Of harlots, loveleſs, joyleſs, unindear'd 
Caſual amours, mixt dance, or wanton. 


Or midnight ball, &c. 
* Blefſed poet, that could fo happily 


© unite love and virtue, and draw ſo beau- 
* tiful a ſcene of real felicity, which till 
* this day I always thought was merely 
* romantic and viſionary! Lucius has taught 
c me to underſtand theſe lines, for he has 
«« felt them; and methinks while I repeat 
* them now, I feel a ſtrange new ſenſation. 
I] am convinced, the blind poet ſaw deep- 
* er into nature and truth than I could 
* have imagined. There is, there is ſuch 
* a thing as a union of virtuous ſouls, 
* where happineſs is only found. I find 
% ſome glimmerings of facred light ri- 
fing upon me, ſome unknown pantings 
* within after ſuch a partner and ſuch a 
* life. | 
Nor is the other /efſon which I have 
4 learnt, at all inferior to this, but in truth 
* it is of higher and more durable impor- 
* tance, I confeſs fince I was nineteen 
years old, I never thought virtue and re- 
* ligion had been good for any thing, but 
SJ” to 


— — — — — 
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«* to tie up children from miſchief, and 
« frighten fools: But now I find by the 
conduct of my friend Lucius, that as 
the ſweeteſt and ſincereſt joys of life are 
« derived from virtue, ſo the moſt diſtreſ - 
* fing ſorrows may find a juſt relief in re- 
«© hgion and fincere piety. Hear me, thou 
« Almighty Maker of my frame, pity and 
« affiſt a returning wanderer; and O may 


* thy hand ſtamp theſe leſſons upon my 
* ſoul in everlaſting characters! 


X. Thou Baſt received gifts for men, Plalm 


Izviu. 18. 


ESUS the mediator emptied himſelf 

for our fakes, when he deſcended to 
earth in order to die for us, and by his death 
to ſubdue our enemies. Now the Father 
has filled him again at his aſcent into hea- 
ven with every glory and every bleſſing, 
with all authority and power to beftow 
bletiings, graces and glorics on the ſons of 
men. It pleaſed the Father, that in him all 
fulneſs ſhould dwell, All power in heaven 
and earth was given into bis bands ; Col. i. 
19. Matt. xxvii. 18. And when he re- 
ceived the power he diſtributed the bleſ- 
fings. See Acts ii. 33. Being by the right 
band of God exalted, and having received o 
the Father the promiſe of the Holy Ghoſt, 


bath 
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hath ſbed forth this, which ye now ſee and 
hear. He hath ſhed abroad miracles and 
graces in abundance amongſt the inhabit- 
ants of the lower world. Hi 
The triumphs of majeſty muſt have 
ſome in them, and enſigns of vic- 
tory muſt be interwoven with fi diſ- 
plays of bounty and grace. When be led 
captivity captive, be received gifts for men. 
Our conquering Redeemer was not ſo ele- 
vated with the pomp of his triumphs over 
the angels his captive enemies, as to fi 
the captives that he releaſed among | 
children of Adam. He received many do- 
natives from his Father on high, to ſhower 
down among them upon his coronation- 
day, that illuſtrious day, when He that in 
A r bau made war and conguered, 
received on his own head many crowns. Rev. 
XIX. II, 12. 

He that could take ſo much pleaſure on 
earth in his labours of love, takes more de- 
light in heaven in the diſtibutions of grace. 
This is the ſweeteſt of his triumph 
and the moſt viſible among men, even the 

ifts of the Spirit that he ſent down after 

is aſcenſion. It was that his 
grace ſhould have ſome ſhare of the glory 
of that day. 

What was faid of the great day of deli- 
verance, when the Jews obtained victory 
over their deſigned murderers, may be ap- 

| T' 2 plied 
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lied with honour to the day when our 
d aſcended to heaven, and celebrated his 
triumph over the ſpirits of darkneſs. This 
was a good day for Iſrael, for all the ſaints ; 
a day when Jeſus reſted from his enemies, 
and a month which was turned unto him from 
forrow to joy, and from mourning into @ 
day of — This was 4 pt of re- 
ceiving portions for his brethren, and of 
ſending gifts to the poor. Eſther ix. 22. 
Fefus our king is the prince of power 
and the prince of peace, he ſolemnized his 
victory with acts of mercy, and begun his 
reign with gifts of grace. He led Satan the 
arch-traitor bound at his chariot-wheels, 
and ſcattered donatives of pardon and life 
among the ſons of Adam that had been ſe- 
duced into the great rebellion. 

It is another pleaſant meditation on this 
text, That Gad the Father had not given 
away all bis gifts to men, even when be gave 
them his only begotten Son ; for fince that 
time he hath given his Son more gifts to be 
diſtributed among them. Learn hence the 
unwearied love of God, the inexhauſted 
ſtores of divine mercy. Jobn iv. 10. Chriſt 
is called the git of God. And 2 Cor. ix. 
15. The unſpeakable gift. He gave his 
own Son out of his boſom, and gave him up 
to death for us. His Son that was neareſt 
his heart, his Son the delight of his ſoul and 


darling of his eternal enjoyment ; and * 
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he is not weary of giving. O the immea- 
ſurable treaſures of grace. O the unlimit- 
able bountics of our God. Stand ama: el, 
O heavens, and let the earth lie low in 
thankfulneſs and wonder, and every holy 


foul adore this ſurpriſing love! 

Our meditations may take another ſtep, 
and fee here the divine condeſcenſion to 
human weakneſs : how a giving God ſtoops 
to the capacity of receiving creatures, and 
beſtows the richeſt bleſſings on us in a 
ſweet and alluring manner of conveyance. 
When he gave his Son to us, he tirſt arrayed 
him in fleſh and blood, that the glories of 
the deity might not affright us, nor his ter- 
ror make us afraid. When he proceeds to 
confer on us further gifts, he puts them in- 
to the hands of his Son dwelling in our na- 
ture, that we might have caſy acceſs to him 
without fear, and receive gifts from him 
as a delightful medium, by whom a God of 
infinite purity hath a mind to confer favours 
on finful man. 

He has put all grace into thoſe hands 
whence we ourſelves would chooſe to fetch 
it. If a God of ſhining holineſs and burn- 
ing juſtice ſhould appear like himſelf and 
call to us, guilty wretches, and hold forth 
his hand, here are gifts, here are purdons, 
here are ſalvations for you, we ſhoul3 bc 
ready to fay with Fob xu. 21. Witoarew 
thine hand far from me, and let not thy dreus 

| T 3 M. : 
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make me afraid. But here we ſinners come 


to a man, to one that has worn our fleſh, 

and blood, that is our brother and of our 
own compoſition ; we come with courage 
to him that looks like one of us to receive 
the gifts of a holy God, and the terrors of 
his holineſs fink us not, nor doth the fire 
of his juſtice devour us. O my foul bow 
down and worſhip that God who ſtoops fo 
low to thee, and | found ſuch a mild and 
= method of conferring his heavenly 

ours on thee. 


XI. The Gift of the Spirit. 


HAT is dearer to God the Father 
than his only Son? And what di- 
viner bleſſing has he to beſtow upon men 
than his holy Spirit? Yet has he given his 
Son for us, = by the hands of his fon he 
confers his bleſſed Spirit on us. Jeſus bav- 
ing received of the Father the promiſe of the 
Spirit, ſhed it forth on men. Acts ii. 33. 
How the wondrous doctrine of the bleſ- 
ſed trinity ſhines through the whole of our 
religion, and ſheds a glory upon every part 
of it! Here is God the Father, a king of 
infinite riches and glory, has conſtituted 
his beloved Son the high-treaſurer of hea- 
ven, and the holy Spirit is the divine and in- 
eſtimable treaſure. What amazing doc- 


trines 
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trines of ſacred love are written in our Bi- 
bles! What myſteries of mercy, what mi- 
racles of glory are theſe! Our boldeſt de- 
fires and moſt raiſed hopes, durſt never aim 
at ſuch bleſſings: there is nothing in all 
nature that can lead us to a thought of- ſuch 

ce. 

The Spirit was given by the Father to the 
Son for men ; for rebellious and finful men, 
to make favourites and faints of them : 
this was the noble gift the Son received 
when he aſcended on high. Pal. Ixviii. 18. 
And he diſtributed it to grace his tri- 
umph. 

Was it not a divine honour which Feſus 
our Lord diſplayed on that day, when the 
tongues of fire fat, on his twelve apoſtles ; 
when he ſent his ambaſſadors to every na- 
tion to addreſs them in their own language, 
to notify his acceſſion to the throne of 
heaven, and to demand ſubjection to his 
government ? When he conferred power 
upon his envoys to reverſe the laws of na- 
ture and imitate creation ? To give eyes to 
the blind, and to raiſe the dead ? All this 
was done by the Spirit which he ſent 


down upon them in the days of Pen- 

tecoft. | 
But is this Spirit given to none but his 
apoſtles and the prime miniſters in his 
kingdom ? Was that rich treafure exhauſt- 
cd in the firſt ages of the goſpel, and none 
R left 
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left for us? God forbid ! Every one of his 
ſubjects have the ſame favour beſtowed up- 
on them, though not in the fame degree: 
every humble and holy foul in our day, 
every true chriſtian is poſſeſt of the Spirit, 
for he that has not the Spirit of Chriſt is none 
of bis, Rom. viii. . and wherever this Spirit 
1s, it works miracles too; it changes the fin- 
ner to a faint, it opens his blind eyes; it 
new creates his nature; it raiſes the dead 
to a divine life, and teaches Egypt and A, 
Hria and the Britiſb iſles, to ſpeak the lan- 
guage of Canaan. It is this gift of the Spi- 
rit which the Son ſends down to us con- 
tinually from the Father, that is the origi- 
nal and ſpring of all theſe ſtrange bleſ- 
fings. | 
The Father has a heart of large bounty 
to the poor ruined race of Adam: the 
Son has a hand fit to be almoner to the 
King of glory; and the Spirit is the rich 
alms. This bleſſed donative has enrich- 
ed ten thouſand ſouls already, and there 


remains enough to enrich ten thouſand 
worlds. 


The Father, what a glorious giver! The 
Son, what a gloriqus medium of commu- 
nication ! and the Spirit, what a glorious 
gift! We bluſh and adore while we par- 
take of ſuch immenſe favours, and grati- 


tude is even overwhelmed with wonder. 
O let 
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O let our ſpirits rejoice in this bleſſed 
article of our religion! and may all the 
temptations that we meet with from men 


of reaſon, never, never baffle ſo ſweet a 
faith ! 


XII. The Day of Grace. 


F you aſk the opinion of ſome divines 

concerning the day of grace, they will 
tell you, it ſignifies that particular ſea- 
ſon of a man's life, when the Spirit of God 
by convictions and good motions ſtirs him 
up to ſeek after ſalvation, and gives him 
ſufficient grace to convert him; and all this 
while it was poſſible for him to be ſaved, 
and it was within the reach of his own 
power to make this grace effectual: but 
this is determined to a certain, though un- 
known day, which if a man paſſes without 
being converted, then his ſalvation becomes 
impoſſible. Now, though I would not 
chooſe to borrow all my ſentiments in the 
chief doctrines of the goſpel, from the ſer- 
mons of a biſhop publiſhed on the terms 
of ſatvation, yet againſt this ſcheme I may 
venture to uſe an argument taken from that 
book. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that it was declared in 
the goſpel, that there was a certain number 
of fins, or a certain period of time, —_ 

— 4 


1 
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which God would not pardon; and not any 
icular number, or time, was ſpecified 
to the world : yet ſtill moſt men (it is too 
juſtly to be feared) would firſt be led by 
hope to commit many fins, with a flatter- 
ing perſuaſion that they ſhould not come to 
that number, or arrive at that period ; and 
then, when the habit was become ſtrong, 
they would be fixed by deſpair in this opi- 
nion, that being probably got paſt that num- 
ber of fins, and that period of grace, they 
bad even as good continue in their fins, as 
their inclination powerfully directs them 
they would go on in great wickedneſs 
fay, there is no hope. And thus we ſee, 
that even his ſuppoſition which feems to 
take moſt care of the cauſe of holineſs, 
leaves it not only in a naked and unguard- 
ed, but in a very deſperate condition, 
Concerning a day of grace thus much 
may be ſaid, and this is all that I can un- 
derſtand by it (viz.) That in the life of a 
man, there are particular feafons when he 
enjoys more of the outward means of grace, 
or advantages for the good of his foul than 
at other times ; that is, more conſtant op- 
portunities of hearing the word, a more 
uſeful and affecting miniſtry, better com- 
pany, warmer admonitions, and plainer 
warnings by divine Providence; more lei- 
ſure and conveniencies for reading, medita- 
tion and prayer; or, if all this „ 
8 
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his life-time, yet there are ſeaſons when 
the Spirit uf God, by his common operati- 
ons, does more powerfully convince of fin, 
and ftir up the conſcience to duty, and 
impreſs his word with more force upon the 
heart ; r «gg ages gent 
grieved and departs, his workings grow 
daily fewer and feebler ; or it a> of he 
retires at once, and leaves the foul in a ſtu» 
pid frame and returns no more. 
| Yet we could not fay heretofore, That 
the Spirit of God in his former operations, 
pave him a full and proximate ſufficiency of 
inward converting before, fince it 

| ſo inſufficient in the event and inef- 

ual : nor can we fay now, that his day 
of grace is quite paſt and gone; becauſe 
the Spirit of God, who is ſovereign in mer. 
Cy, may return again. 
Yet it is a very good motive to urge upon 
_ delaying finners, that it is a daring and 
dangerous piece of impiety and rebellion to 
quench the motions of the Holy Spirit ; 
leſt he depart grieved, and never return 
again; leſt he never give them fo fair an 


ity for converſion, never brin 
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XIII. God and Nature unſearchable: 


OW poor and imperfect a creature is 
man! How unequal his knowledge 
of things! How large and almoſt immenſe- 
lydiffufive his acquaintance with ſome parts 
of nature, but how exceedingly limited and 
narrow in others! The man of learning, 
who has the higheſt temptations to pride, 
has alſo the moſt powerful motives to hu- 
mility. 

Man can meaſure the heavens, tell how 
many miles the planet Venus is diſtant from 
Jupiter, and how far the earth from the 
fun. He has found cut with certainty the 
periods of their revolutions, and the hour 
of their eclipſes; he can adjuſt the affairs 
of the planetary world to a moment, their 
vaſt variety of appearances with all their 
prodigious circuits. But this great artiſt 
MAN, is puzzled at a worm or a fly, a 
grain of fand or a drop of water: there 
is not the leaſt atom in the whole creation, 
but has queſtions about it unſearchable by 
human nature; no, nor the leaſt of 
empty ſpace, but ſets all the wiſeſt philoſo- 
at variance when they attempt to tell 
what it is, or whether it be any thing or 
nothing. 

This ſort of talk, my neighbours will ſay, 
is a flouriſh of wit to teach us to undervalue 

| our 
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our reaſon, a mere rant of rhetoric, an hy- 
bole of reproach to our underſtanding : 
but while I leave it to aſtronomers to con- 
firm what I have faid concerning the vaſt 
extent of their acquaintance with the hea- 
vens, I ſhall make it appear, even to a de- 
monſtration, that our knowledge of the 
things on earth, is as mean as Ihave expreſt, 
in the literal and proper ſenſe. 

There is not the leaſt grain of ſand on 


the ſhore, nor the leaſt atom in the whole 


creation, but has queſtions about it un- 
ſearchable by human nature. 

This atom may be divided into millions 
of millions of pieces, and after all this the 
leaſt part of it will be infinitely divifible. 
The infinite diviſibility of matter is fo of- 
ten proved and fo univerſally granted by all 
modern philoſophers, that I need not ſtand 
to prove it here: yet that my unlearned 
readers may ſee and believe, I will ſet down 
a plain vulgar demonſtration or two of this 
matter. | 


I. It is certain, that if matter be not in- 
finitely diviſible, then there is, or may be, 
ſo ſmall a part of matter which cannot be 
divided further : now take this ſuppoſed 
ſmalleſt part, this fancied atom, and put it 
between the points of a pair of compaſſes 


made of ſtiff and inflexible matter ; it 1s 
evident, that the legs of the compaſſes in 


leſs 
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leſs and leſs degrees will be divided aſunder 
quite to the centre; and from the points 
to the centre, there is room for ſtill leſs and 
leſs pieces of matter to be put between the 
legs. Therefore that very ſuppoſed atom 
may be conceived to be divided till fur- 
ther into leſs parts, and conſequently it 
was not indiviſible. 


II. If there be any indiviſible part of 
matter, the ſhape of it muſt be ſpherical, or 
a perfect globe, wherein every part of the 
ſurface is equally diftant from the centre; 
for if you ſuppoſe it of any other ſhape, then 
ſome parts of it will be farther from its cen- 
tre than other parts ; and all theſe longer 
parts may be ſhortened or pared off till eve- 
ry part be equally ſhort, or equally diſtant 
from the centre ; that is, till it be reduced 
to a globe. Now from the centre of this 
little globe to the ſurface, the parts of it are 
but half fo long as from any part of the ſur - 
face to its oppoſite part ; and therefore this 
globe may be ſtill divided into two hemi- 

heres or femicircles, which are not the 
ſmalleſt parts of matter that can be, becauſe 
they are not of a ſpherical figure as in the 
beginning of the argument. 

And then by a repetition of the fame 
reaſoning, thoſe little ſemicircles or half- 
globes, by paring of the parts which are 
tat theſt from their centre, may be reduced 

to 
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to ſmaller globes again, and thoſe ſmaller 
globes again divided in halves as before : 
there is no end of theſe diviſions, and there- 
fore matter is infinitely diviſible. 


To carry on this argument yet further, 
to the ſurpriſe of my unlearned readers ; 
let us take notice, that all matter has three 
dimenſions in it, namely, length, breadth 
and depth: now every part of matter, eve- 
in of ſand, is infinitely diviſible as to 
each of theſe dimenfions ; that is, every 
part which reſults from an infinite diviſion 
of the length of it, may be yet again infi- 
nitely divided according to its breadth ; thus 
the divifion of this grain of ſand, becomes 
infinitely infinite. And yet ſtill it may be 
further infinitely divided, according to the 
— or thickneſs of it: thus the diviſi- 
bility of matter ſwells beyond all imagina- 
tion, and is more than infinitely infinite, 
and that with reſiſtleſs evidence and aſto- 
niſhment to the eye of reaſon. 

Go now, vain man, and find fault with 
any part of the creation of God, and play 
the fooliſh critic on his works of provi- 


dence; go and cenſure the juſtice of his 
conduct towards Adam or any of his chil- 
dren, or blame the wiſdom of his inſtituti- 
ons in the diſpenſations of his grace: mon- 
ce, and proud impiety ! Ra- 
and learn what an atom is, F 


ſtrous 
ther go 


the meaneſt part of the duſt of this vaſt 
creation which God has made. It has 
ſomething of infinity in it; it confounds 
thee in perplexing darkneſs, and reaches 
far beyond all the little ſtretch of thy 

powers of reaſoning. Be dumb in 
filence, O vain creature, at the foot of this 
infinite and eternal being, nor pretend to 
meaſure his ſteps, to cenſure his motions, 
and dire& his conduct, till thou art better 
able to give an account of the duſt which 
he has put under the feet of the meaneſt of 
his ſlaves. 
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XIV. The Diamond painted. 


OW wide and unhappy a miſtake it is, 

when Chriſtians endeavour to adorn 
their pure divine worſhip, by the mixture 
of it with ceremonies of human invention. 
The ſymbolical ordinances of the goſpel 
have a noble ſimplicity in them: their ma- 
terials are water, bread and wine, three 
of the moſt neceſſary and valuable things 
in human life; and their myſtic ſenſe is 


plain, natural and eaſy. By water we are 
cleanſed when we have been defiled ; fo by 
the grace of the boly Spirit we are purified 
from fin, which pollutes our fouls in the 
fight of God. By bread we are fed when 
we are hungry, and nouriſhed into ſtren en 

or 
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for ſervice: by wine we are refreſhed and 
revived when thirſty and fainting ; fo from 
the body of Chriſt which was broken as an 
atoning facrifice, and his blood which was 
poured out for us, we derive our fpiritual 
life and ſtrength. The application of theſe 
ſymbols is moſt fimple, and natural alſo: 
we are commanded to waſh with the water, 
to eat the bread, and to drin the wine: 
moſt proper repreſentations of our partici- 
pation of theſe benefits. 

Thus much of figures and emblems did 
the all-wiſe God think proper to appoint 
and continue in his church, when he brake 
the yokes of Jewiſb bondage, and aboliſh- 
ed a multitude of rites and ceremonies of 
his own ancient appointment. How plain, 
how natural, how glorious, how divine are 
theſe two Chri/tian inſtitutions, Baptiſin 
and the Lord's Supper, if ſurveyed and 
practiſed in their original fimplicity ! but 
they are debaſed by the addition of any 
fantaſtic ornaments. 

What think ye of all the gaudy trappings 
and golden finery that is mingled with the 
Chriſtian worſhip, by the imaginations of 
men in the church of Rame? Are they not 
like ſo many ſpots and blemiſhes caſt u 
a fair jewel by ſome fooliſh painter? Le 
the colours be ever ſo ſprightly and glow- 
ing, and the luſtre of the paint ever fo 
rich, yet if you place them on a diamond 
U they 
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they are ſpots and blemiſhes ſtill. Is not 
this a juſt © emblem to repreſent all the gay 
airs, and rich and glittering accoutrements 
wherewith the church of Rome hath ſur- 
rounded her devotions and her public re- 
ligion ? 

The reformers of our worſhip in the 
Church of England were much of this mind, 
for they boldly paſs this cenſure on many 
of the popiſb ceremonies, that they entered 
mto the church by undiſcreet devotion and 
zeal without knowledge : they blinded the 
people, and obſcured the glory of God, and 
are worthy to be cut away and clean reject- 
ed: that they did more confound and darken, 
than declare and ſet forth Chriſt's benefits 
unto us, and reduced us again to a ceremo- 
nia law, like that 0 £ / Mofes, and to the 
bondage of _—_— and ſhadows : this is their 
ſentence and judgment concerning many 
of the Romifh rites, in the preface to the 
book of Comme: Prayer. Happy had it 
been for Great-Britain, if they had thought 
fo concerning all of them, fince they had 
al! the fame or a worſe original, and they 
all tend to the fame unhappy end! How- 
ever, let others take their liberty of co- 
louring all their jewels with what greens, 
and purples, and ſcarlets they pleaſe ; but 
for my own part, I like a diamond beſt that 
has no paint upon it. 


3 XV. Bills 
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XV. Bills of Exchange. 1704. 


HEN a rich merchant, who dwells 
in a foreign land afar off, commits 
his treaſure to the hands of a banker, it is 
to be drawn out in ſmaller ſums by his ſer- 
vants or his friends here at home, as their 
neceſſities ſhall require; and he furniſhes 
them with bills of exchange drawn u 
his banker or treaſurer, which are paid _ 
nourably to the perſon who offers 2 bill, 
according to the time when the words of 
the bill appoint the payment. 

Is it not poſſible to draw a beautiful alle- 
gory hence, to repreſent the conduct of the 
bleſſed God in his promiſes of grace, with- 
out debafing ſo divine a fubjet? 

God the Father, the ſpring and foun- 
tain of all grace, dwells in regions of light 
and holineſs inaccefible, too far of for us 
to converſe with him or receive ſupplies 
from him in an immediate way ; but he has 
ſent his Son to dwell in human nature, and 
conſtituted him treaſurer of all his bleſ- 
fings, that we might derive perpetual ſup- 
plies from his hand : he has intruſted him 
wy all the riches of grace and glory; 

infinite ſtores of love, wiſ- 
| — 2 pardon, peace, and conſo- 
— in the hands of hi Son for this very 


U 2 purpoſe, 
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purpoſe, to be drawn out thence as faſt as 
the neceſſities of his ſaints require. I. 
pleaſed the Father, that in him ſhould all ful- 
neſs dwell. He has recerved gifts for men. 
Col. i. 19. Pfalm Ixvii. 18. 

| Now all the promiſes in the Bible, are 
ſo many bills of exchange drawn by God 
the Father in heaven, upon his Son Jeſus 
Chriſt, and payable to every pious bearer ; 
that is, to every one that comes to the mer- 
cy-ſeat, and offers the promiſe for accept- 
ance, and pleads it in a way of obedient 
faith and prayer. Jeſus, the high-trea- 
ſurer of heaven, knows every letter of his 
Father's hand-writing, and can never be 
impoſed upon by a forged note ; he will 
ever put due honour upon his Father's bills; 
he accepts them all, for all the promiſes in 
him are yea, and in him amen. In him 
they are all ſure fo the glory of the Father, 
2 Cor. i. 20. It is for the Father's honour 
that his bills never fail of acceptance and 
payment. 

If you apply to the bleſſed Jeſus, and of- 
fer him a bill of the largeſt ſum, a promiſe 
of the biggeſt bleſſings, he will never ſay, 
„ have not ſo much of my Father's trea- 
« ſure in my hand. For he has received 
all things.” Jobn iii. 35. The Father 
lovetb the Son, and hath given all thin gs into 
his hand: And may I not venture to fay, 
this whole treaſure is made over to 


faints, 
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ſaints, All things are yours, 1 Cor. iii. 22. 
And they are parcelled out into bills of pro- 
miſe, and notes under the Father's hand, 
So the whole treaſure of a nation ſome- 
times conſiſts in credit and in promiſſory 
notes, more than in preſent ſums of gold 
and filver. 

Some of theſe divine bills are payable at 
fight, and we receive the ſum as ſoon as we 
offer the bill; (viz.) thoſe that muſt ſup- 
ply our preſent wants; ſuch as, Call upon 
me IN THE DAY of trouble, and I will de- 
liver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. Pſalm I. 
15. and there have been many examples of 
ſuch ſpeedy payment. P/alm cvui. 3. In 
THE DAY when I cried thou anfweredſt 
me; and ſtrengtbenedſt me with ſtrength in 

oul, 

TE are only payable in general at a 
diſtant time, and that is left to the diſcre- 
tion of Chᷣriſt the treaſurer. (viz.) As tby 
day is, fo thy ſtrength ſhall be. Deut. xxxiii. 
25. and we need never fear truſting him 
long, for this bank in the hands of Chri/t 
can never fail; For im him dwelletb all the 
fulneſs of the godhead bodily. Col. ii. . and 
Epheſ. iii. 8. we are told of tbe unſearch- 
able riches of Chriſt. 

Sometimes Chriſt may put us off with a 
kind anſwer, or give us a note un- 
der his hand, payable at demand, in ſeve- 
ral parcels inſtead of a full payment all at 

U 3 once: 
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once: thus he dealt with his dear friend 
and fervant Paul, in 2 Cor. x11. 9. Doubt- 
leſs Paul in his ſeeking the Lord thrice, for 
the removal of his thorn in the fleſh, had 
pleaded ſeveral large 228 of God, had 
offered thoſe divine bills to Chriſt for accept- 
ance and payment; but inſtead of this, our 
Lord gives him a note under his own hand 
which ran in this language, My grace 1s 
fufficient fer thee. And if we had but the 
faith which that bleſſed apoſtle had, we 
might live upon this hope; this would be 
as good as preſent payment: for if he de- 
lay to give the full tum, it is only becauſe 
he ſees we have not need of it at preſent : 
he knows our neceſſities better than we 
ourſelves; he will not truſt us with too 
much at once in our hands; but he pays 
us thoſe bills when he ſees the fitteſt time, 
and we have often found it fo, and confeſſed 
his faithfulneſs. 


At other times he pays us, but not in the 
ſame Find of mercy which is mentioned in 
the promiſe, yet in ſomething more uſeful 
and valuable. If the promiſe mentions a 
temporal bleſſing, he may give us a ppiri- 
tual one; if it expreſs eaſe, he may give 
patience : and thus his Father's bills are al- 
Ways honoured, and we have no reaſon to 
complain. So the banker may diſcharge a 
bill of a hundred pound, not with money, 
but with ſuch goods and merchandize as 

may 
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may yield us two hundred, and we gladly 
confeſs the bill is well paid. 

Some of theſe promiſes, theſe bills of 
heavenly treaſure, are not made payable till 
the hour of our death, as, Bleſſed are thoſe 
ſervants whom, when the Lord comes, he 
Hall find watching, &c. Luke xii. 37. He 
that endureth to the end, the ſame ſball be 
ſaved. Matt. xxiv. 13. Be thou faithful 
to the death, and I will give thee à crown 
of hfe. Rev. ii. 10. 

Others are not due till the day of the re- 
ſurrection; as, Them who feep in Feſus will 
God bring with bim. 1 Thell. iv. 14. 
will redeem them from death. Hol. xiii. 14. 
Col. iii. 4. When Chriſt who is our life ſhall 
appear, then ſhall ye alſo appear with bim in 
glory. Phil. iii. 20, 21. He ſball change our 
vile body, that it may be faſhioned lite unto 
his glorious body. 1 Pet. v. 1, 4. And when 
the chief Shepherd ſball appear, ye ſhall 
receive @ crown of glory that fadeth not 
away. | 

Now when the great day ſhall come, in 
which our Lord Je Chri/t ſhall give up 
his mediatorial kingdom to the Father, and 
render an account of all his ſtæwardſhip, 
how fair will his books appear ! how juſt a 
balance will ſtand at the ſoot of all his ac- 
counts! Then ſuall he ſhew in what man- 
ner he has fulfilled the promiſes tothe ſaints, 
and preſent to the Fatner all the bills that 

U 4 he 
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he has received and diſcharged ; while all 
the ſaints ſhall with one voice atteſt it, to 
the honour of the High-treaſurer of hea- 


ven, that he has not failed in payment even 
to the ſmalleſt farthing. 


XVI. The Saints unknown in this World. 


UT of the millions of mankind that 

ſpread over the earth in every age, 
the great God has been pleaſed to take ſome 
into his own family, has given them a hea- 
venly and divine nature, and made them 
his ſons and his daughters. But he has 
ſet no outward mark of glory upon them ; 
there is nothing in their figure or in their 
countenance, to diſtinguiſh 1 them from the 
rabble of mankind. And it is fit that they 
ſhould be in ſome meaſure unknown among 
their fellow mortals: their character and 
dignity is too ſacred and ſublime to be 
made public here on earth, where the cir- 
cumſtances that attend them are generally 
ſo mean and deſpicable. Divine wiſdom 
has appointed the other world for the place 
of their full diſcovery; there they ſhall 
appear like themſelves, in ſtate, equipage 
and array, becoming the children of God 
and heirs of heaven. 

Their blefſed Lord himſelf, who is God's 
firſt-born Son, was a mere ſtranger and 


unknow n 
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unknown amongſt men ; he laid afide the 
rays of divinity and the form of @ Gad, 

when he came down to dwell with men, 
and he took upon him the form of a ſervant. 

He wore no divine majeſty on his face, no 
ſparks of godhead beaming from his eyes, 
no glaring evidence of his high dignity in 
all his outward appearance. Therefore the 
world knoweth us not, becauſe it knew bim 
not. But he ſhall be known and adored 
when he comes in the glory of bis Father, 
with legions of angels; and we know that 
when he ſhall appear, we ſhall be lite bim. The 
life of the faints is hidden with Chriſt in 
God : but when Chriſt, who is their Ii ife 


Hall appear, they alſs ſhall appear with bim in 
glory. 1 John iu. 1, 2. Col. iii. 3, 4. 
In that day they ſhall ſtand forth before 
the whole creation in fair evidence, 
ſhall ſhine in diſtinguiſhed light, and ap- 
pear veſted in their own undoubted honours. 
But here it ſeems proper there ſhould be 
ſomething of a cloud upon them, both up- 
on the account of the men of this world, 
and upon their own account too, as well as 
in conformity to Chriſt Feſus their Lord. 
Firſt, Upon their own account, becauſe 
the preſent ſtate of a chriſtian is a ſtate of 
trial, We are not to walk by fight as the 
ſaints above and angels do; they know they 
are poſſeſſed of life and bleſſedneſs, for 
they fee God himſelf near them, Chriſt in 


the 
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the midſt of them, and 2/:7y all around 
them. Our work is to Ave 4» Jets, and 
therefore God has not made ce, cher his love 
to us, or his grace in us ſo obvious and ap- 
parent to ourſelves, as that every chriſtian, 
even the weak and the unwetchful, ſhould 
be fully aſſured of his t:Ivation. Ie has 
not appointed the principle of life within 
us, to ſparkle in ſo divine a manner, as to 
be always ſelf-evident to the beſt of chriſ- 
tians, much leſs to the luke-warm and the 
backflider. It is fit that it ſhould not be 
too ſenſibly manifeſt, becauſe it is fo ſenſi- 
bly imperfect, that we might examine our- 
elves whether we are in the Faith, and prove 
ourſetves, whether Chriſt, as a principle of 
life, dell in us, or no. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
While fo many ſnares and fins and dangers 
attend us, and mingle with our ſpiritual 
life, there will be ſomething of darkneſs 
ready to riſe and obſcure it, that ſo we may 
maintain a holy jealouſy and folicitude 
about our own ſtate, that we may ſearch 
with diligence to find whether we have a 
divine life or no, and be called and urged 
often to look inwards. 

This degree of remaining darkneſs, and 
the doubtful ſtate of a flothful chriſtian, is 
fometimes of great uſe to ſpur him onward 
in his race ef holineſs, and quicken him to 
aſpire after the higheſt meaſures of the ſpi- 
ritual life; that when its acts are more vi- 


gorous, 
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gorous, it may ſhine with the brighteſt evi- 
dence, and give the ſoul of the believer full 
ſatis faction and joy. It ſerves alſo to awaken 
the drowſy chriſtian to keep a holy watch 
over his heart and practice, left fin and 
temptation make a foul inroad upon his 
divine life, ſpread ſtill a thicker cloud 
over his beſt hopes, and break the peace of 
his conſcience. Though the principle of 
grace be not always ſelf-evident, yet we 
are required 79 give diligence, to make and 
to keep it ſure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 

And as it was proper that every little 
ſeed of grace, ſhould not ſhine with ſelf- 
ſufficient and —_— evidence, on the ac- 
count of the chriſtian himſelf, fo ſecondly, it 
was 2 2 ſtate x þ a8 ſhould 
not be to obvious to the men of the world, 
that they might neither adore nor deſtroy the 
ſaints. A principle of ſuperſtition might 
tempt /me weaker ſouls, to pay extravagant 
honours to the chriſtian, if he carried hea- 
ven in his face, and it were viſible in his 
countenance that he was a Son of God. Or 
the other hand, the malicious and perverſe 
part of mankind might imitate the rage of 
Catan, and attempt the ſooner to deſtroy the 
ſaint. 

This was the caſe of the bleſſed Paul. 
When he had wrought a miracle at Lyfra, 


and appeared with ſomething divine about 
him, when he had healed the cripple by a 
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mere word of command, the people cried 
out with exalted voices, The gods are come 
down ta us in the likeneſs of men. Imme- 
diately they made a Mercury of St. Paul, 
they turned Barnabas — «-, well and the 
prieſt * oxen and garlands to the gates 
to have done ſacrifice to them: this was 
the humour of the ſuperſtitious Gentiles. 
But in ſeveral of the Feu, their malice and 
envy wrought a very different effect; for 
they perſuaded the people into fury, fo that 
they ſtoned the bleſſed apoſtle, and drew 
him out of the city for dead. Acts xiv. 
Thus it fared with our Lord Jeſus Chrift 
himſelf in the days of his fleſh. For the 
moſt part he lived unknown among men, 
Be did not cry nor make bis voice ta be heard in 
the ſtreets : but when he diſcovered him- 
ſelf to them on any ſpecjal occaſion, the 
people ran into different extremes. When 
the characters of the Me:fjab appeared with 
evidence upon him, they would have raiſed 
him to a throne, and made an earthly ing 
of him. John vi. 15. At another time, 
when his holy conduct did not {uit their 
humour, they were filled with wrath, and 
led him to the brow of @ bill to caſt him down 
headlong. Luke iv. 29. Therefore our 
bleſſed Lord did not walk through the ſtreets 
and tell the world he was the Meſſiab; but 
by degrees he let the characters of his miſ- 
ſion appear upon him, and diſcovered _ 
e 
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ſelf in wiſdom, as his diſciples and the 
world could bear it, and as the Father had 
appointed. 

Let us imitate our bleſſed Lord, and copy 
after ſo divine a pattern; let our works bear 
a bright and growing witneſs to our inward 
and real chriſtianity. This is ſuch a gentle 
ſort of evidence, that though it may work 
conviction in the hearts of ſpectators, yet 
it does not ſtrike the ſenſe with fo glaring a 
light as to dazzle the weaker fort who be- 
hold it into ſuperſtitious folly ; nor does it 
give ſuch provocation to the envy of the 
malicious, as if the faints had borne the 
fGgn of their high dignity in ſome more 
ſarprifing manner in their figure or coun- 
tenance. | 

I might add alſo, There is ſomething in 
this ſort of evidence of their ſaintſhip, that 
carries more true honour in it, than if ſome 
heavenly name had been written in their 
forehead, or their ſkin had ſhone like the 
face of Moſes when he came down from the 
mount. It is a more ſublime glory for a 
prince to be found amongſt thevulgar in un- 
diſtinguiſhed raiment, and by his ſuperior 
conduct and ſhining virtues to force the 
world to confeſs that He is the fon of a king. 
than to walk through the rabble with en- 
figns of royalty, and demand honour from 
them by the mere blaze of his ornaments. 


XVII. Prazfe 
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XVII. Praiſe waiteth for thee, O God, in 


Sion. 


Pjalm Ixv. 1. 


ND does praiſe wait for God in the 
congregation of his faints? Surely 
it doth not uſe to be ſo. Mercy uſes to be 
beforchand with us, and the Lord waiteth 
to be gracious. Mercy is wont to be ready 
in the hands of God, before praiſe is ready 
on the tongues of men; and we are ſure 
he waited on us to ſhew his grace, long be- 
fore we had any ſongs ready for him, or 
any thought of praiſing him. 

Yet ſometimes it is ſo in this lower world. 
Holy ſouls may be waiting at the throne of 
grace, with their praiſes ready to aſcend as 
ſoon as mercy appears: mercy may be 
filent for a ſeaſon, and then praiſe for a ſea- 
ſon is filent too. This is the original lan- 
guage of the pfalm, and this the ſtate of 
things, when the pſalmiſt wrote; Praiſe is 


Alent for thee, in Zion. When the church 


of God under trouble has been long ſeek- 
ing any particular bleſſing or deliverance, 
and God's appointed hour of falvation is not 
yet come, then the ſongs of the church are 
filent : Yet ſhe ſtands watching and wait- 


ing 
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ing for the defired moment, that ſhe may 
meet the falvation with praiſe. 

But why ſhould God ſuffer praiſe to be 
ſilent at all in Zian? Is not the church the 
habitation of his praiſes ? Yes, but it is the 
houſe of prayer too: prayer and patience 
muſt have their proper exerciſe. If praiſe 
were never filent on earth, where would 
there be any room for prayer to ſpeak ? 
When would there be any ſeaſon for the 
grace of patience to ſhew itſelf ? God loves 
prayer as well as praiſe: his fovereignty 
is honoured by humble waiting, as well as 
his goodneſs by holy gratitude and joy. If 
praiſe be filent, then let prayer be more fer- 
vent. The abſent Saviour loves to hear the 
voice of his beloved; the lips of the church 
muſt never be quite filent, though they are 
not always employed in hallelujahs. 

Praiſe is the ſweeteſt part of divine wor- 
ſhip; it is a ſhort heaven here on earth. 
God lets our praiſes be ſilent ſometimes, to 
teach us that this is not a ſtate of complete 
bleſſedneſs. After the great day of deci- 
fion, praiſe ſhall be continual and unceaſing, 
when there ſhall be no more ſighing for 
the faints, no more death, no more pain. 
Then churches ſhall want ordinances no 
more, nor ſaints abſtain from the bread 
of life. Tefus their everlaſting paſtor ſhall 
feed them, in paſtures ever green, and 
from the tree of life, and lead them 2 
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the fountains of joy and the ſtreams where 
eternal pleaſures run. O may our ſouls 
wait with joyful hope for that day, and 
our praiſes ſhall not be filent. 
Yet it is not with the church as it is with | 
the world, when praiſe is filent in both. It 
is ever filent among the wicked, becauſe 
they are forgetful of God their maker; it 
is only filent among the faints for a ſeaſon, 
when their God ſeems to frown and hide 
himſelf, and (as it were) to forget his peo- 
Beſides, Let us conſider that all praiſe is 
not filent there. Daily incenſe ariſes before 
God in the temple, though particular 
thank-offerings wait till particular mercies 
are received. Praiſe for all the greateſt mer- 
cies (viz.) for redeeming grace, for elect- 
ing love, for the ſanctifying ſpirit is never 
filent in Zion. Pſalm Ixxxiv. 4. Bleſſed 
are they that dwell in thine houſe, they will 
be ftill praiſing thee. But praiſe for ſome 
ſpecial favours may be filent for a ſeaſon, 
as well as that large revenue of praiſe that 
ſhall grow due at the accomplithment of 
all the promiſes and the conſummation of 
bleſſedneſs. 

Again, the praiſes of God are ſilent in 
the world without any deſign of breaking 
forth; but the ſilence of the church longs 
to: be loſt in joyful tongs of thankſgiving. 
It is like an engine 2 with n 
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that wants only the warm touch of mercy 
to make it ſhine with the glories of hea- 
venly worſhip, and ſound aloud the name 
of the God of Zion. 

Sometimes God is as well pleaſed that 
praiſe ſhould wait with humble filence, as 
that it ſhould ſpeak. It ſhews a well diſ- 
poſed frame and temper of foul, that longs 
to honour God. The hearts of his ſaints 
are inſtruments of muſic to the Lord ; he 
has formed their fouls for his glory, and 
tuned their heart ſtrings to his | praiſe. 
Now he loves to ſee them kept ſtill in tune, 
though he does not always play his own 
praiſes upon them ; he neither wants our 
ſervices nor our ſongs, for his own perfec- 
tions are an everlaſting harmony to him- 
ſelf, without the ſlender notes that we can 
ſound. 

We may make this ſweet remark at laſt, 
that Zion on earth, ſhall be joined to Feru- 
ſalem above; the family below ſhall be join- 
ed to the upper houſe, for they have learnt 
the work of heaven, their hearts are tuned 
to praiſe; they want only ſuch harps as 
angels have, to bring glory down and make 
a heaven on this earth. In the 1 Chror. 
Xi, 4. we are told that David took Zion 
from the Febufites, and built it round about, 
and added it to Feruſalem. So ſhall Jeſus 
the true David, the king of ſaints, take 

this earthly Zion from the powers of this 
X wicked 
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wicked world, and ſhall build and adorn it 
around with glory — 3 with per- 
fect beauty and com „and add it 
to the — w which is 28.5 Look 
9 O ſouls who are full of praiſes, 
and are even impatient to ſpeak the glories 
of your God, look to Jeruſalem above, 
where praiſe is conſtant and never-ceafing, 
and rejoice to think that you ſhall be made 
inhabitants of that city, and united to the 
glorious 3 It is your chief pleaſure 
ere to be praifing your God, and it is the 
chief pleaſure of your fellow-faints on 
____ where happineſs is perſect, praiſe 
rfe& too and never ſilent. 

t is the chief delight of happy ſouls 
there to run over. the glories of their God, 
and tell one another joyfully, and humbly 
tell their God, what a wiſe, what a holy, 
what an almighty and all-gracious God he 
is. Every breath of praiſe is a new gale of 
pleaſure there; it is tweet breathing in air 
perfumed with praiſes, and this climate is 
moſt agreeable to your new nature and your 
conſtitution, you that are members and 
parts of Zion; and you ſhall be tranſlated 
thither to your kindred-ſouls. In heaven, 
the river of pleaſure ſprings from God's 
Tight hand, becauſe Jeſus the ſaviour fits 
there. It is a river that makes glad the 
| city of God, and every ſtream, as it flows 
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Iden ſtreets, murmurs ſweet 
uſes to the fountain. 
But heaven and the ſtate of glory are not 
yet complete: the church waits above for 
many promiſes that are not yet fulfilled, 
and future bleſſings that are yet unknown. 
The work of grace is not finiſhed till the 
great reſurrection day ; and heaven itſelf, 
in all the bliſsful regions of it, waits for 
ſuch praiſes as the ears of men or angels 
have never yet heard. 

While the whole church of God on earth 
is in a ſtate of imperfection and trial, a 
ſtate of fins and forrows, praiſe waits in all 
the ſanctuaries below, and in Zion above 
foo. The ſouls ia glory wait for complete 
falvation, and the redemption of their bo- 
dies from the grave. On the harps of an- 
gels praiſe fits waiting, and it waits alſo on 
the tongue of Jeſus the interceſſor. His 
prayers ſhall one day change all at once into 
praiſes, and lift the praiſes of angels and of 
embodied faints, to higher notes than ever 
yet they knew. O the voices, and the 
ſongs, the joys, the raptures of that mo- 
ment, of that day, of that eternity, when 
ſuch a multitude of praiſes ſhall burſt out at 
once, which have been waiting long in that 
Zion, and ſhall become an everlaſting praiſe! 
When Jeſus the Son of God, the Mediator, 
ſhall lead the worſhip ; and the praiſes that 
have been growing theſe ſeventeen hun- 
X 2 dred 
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dred on his tongue ſhall break forth 
12 abroad, and all the 
creation ſhall hear, and all echo to this 
ſong, Glory to God in the higheſl. This is 
what we wait and hope for, and long to 
bear a part in thoſe pleaſures and thoſe 
praiſes. 


XVIII. Job xxiii. 3. O that I knew where 
1 might find bim! 


MONG all the various kinds and or- 
ders of God's intellectual creation, 
there is not one that uſes this language be- 
fides a mourning faint in this lower world. 
As for all other ſpirits, whether dwelling 
in fleſh or not, their wiſhes are expreſſed 
in a very different manner ; nor do 
ſeek and long to find out an abſent God. 
If we aſcend up to heaven, and enquire 
there what are the wiſhes of thoſe blefſed 
ſpirits, we ſhall find that their enjoyments 
are ſo glorious, and their ſatisfactions riſe 
fo high in the immediate nce of God 
amongſt them, that th ve nothing of 
this nature left to wiſh for : they know 
that their God is with them, and all their 
with is, what they are affured to enjoy, 
That this God will be with them for ever. 
If we deſcend to the regions of hell, 
where God reigns in vengeance, we 2 
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hear thoſe unhappy ſpirits groaning out 
many a faithful ih, Fe O that I knew 
« where I might avoid him, that I might 
“get out of his ſight, out of his notice 
and reach for ever! I feel his dreadful 
<< preſence, and O that it were poſſible for 
«© me to be utterly abſent from him, and to 
find a place where God is not!” 

If we take the wings of the morning, 
and fly to the utmoſt parts of the eaſtern or 
the weſtern world, we ſhall find the lan- 

ge of thoſe ignorant heathens, ** O that 
I knew where I might find food, and 
plenty, and all ſenſual delights !” but 
they ſend not a with after the great God, 
though he has been ſo many ages abſent 
from them and their fathers. He is un- 
known to them, and they have no defires 
working in them after an unknown God. 

If we tarry at home and ſurvey the bulk 
of mankind around us, the voice of their 
wiſhes ſounds much the ſame as that of the 
heathen world, *© O that I knew where I 
« mi t find trade and merchandiſe, riches 
honours, corn, wine and oil, the 

—_—__ vous luxuries 
of life!” 2 God is not in all their 
thoughts. If they uent the temples, 
and attend the Anger worſhip, they 
are well enough fatisfied with outward 
forms without the fight of God in them. 
There is no natural man that with a ſincere 


X 3 long- 
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longing of ſoul cries out, O that I knew 


* to find him!” 
As for the children of God that live in 
the light of their father's countenance, they 
walk with him daily and hourly, they be- 
hold him near them by the eye of faith, 
and they feel the ſweet influences of his 
gracious preſence ; their higheſt ambition 
and their deareſt wiſhes are, Oh that he 
« might abide for ever with me, and keep 
« me for ever near to himſelf !” 

The words of this ſcripture therefore 
can only be the language of a faint on 
earth in diſtreſs. and darkneſs; when God 
who was wont to viſit him with divine 
communications, and to meet him in his 
addreſſes to the throne of grace, 


has 
withdrawn himſelf for a ſeaſon, and left 


| the ſoul to grapple with many difficulties 

This was the caſe of that holy man, 
whoſe ſorrows and complaints have fur- 
niſhed out almoſt a whole book of 
ture, and ſupplied the ſaints in all ſucceed- 
ing ages with the forms and ſpeeches 'of 
pious mourning. It is the voice of a ſacred 
impatience that Fob here utters, O that 1 
„% knew where I might find him!” and by 
a plain paraphraſe a the 
meaning and the reaſon of ſuch 
and be taug be by his example to lament 
after an abſent God. 


Let 
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Let us ſuppoſe the faint therefore pour- 
ing out his 25 in ſuch ſort of expreſſions 
as theſe, in which I ſhall not entirely con- 
fine myſelf to the darkneſs of the patri 
OR under which Fob lived, but 
indulge the language of the New Teſta- 
ment, and perſonate a mourning Chriſtian. 
Time was when I had a God near me, 
and upon every new diſtreſs and difficulty 
I made him my preſent refuge ; I was wont 
to call upon him in an hour of darkneſs, 
and he ſhone upon my path with divine 
light. He has often taught me to read my 
duty in his providences, or in his word, or 
by ſome ſecret hints of his own ſpirit, even 
while I have been kneeling at the throne 
of grace: but now I find not my uſual 
figns and tokens, my guide and my coun- 
ſellor is withdrawn. O that I knew 
«© where I might find him!” 

* He was once my kind aſſiſtant in every 
duty, and my ſupport under every burden : 
I have found the grace of my Lord ſuffi- 
cient for me in my ſharpeſt conflicts, his 
ſtrength has appeared in my weakneſs. 
When my ſpiritual enemies have beſet me 
round, he has ſcattered them before me, or 
ſubdued them under me; and being held 
up by his everlaſting arms, I have ſtood my 
ground, and borne up my head under the 
weight of heavy ſorrows: but now I am 
attacked on all fides, my ſoul wreſtles hard 
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with fins and temptations, and I find no 
aſſiſtance, no victory: I fink under my 
preſent ſorrows; for my God, my ſtrength, 
and my comforter is abſent, and afar off. 
„O that I knew where I might find 
« him!” 
% My God was wont to deal with me as 
a compaſhonate friend ; when Satan accu- 
fed, he has juſtified. He has ſhown me 
the all-ſufficient ſacrifice of his Son, and 
that ſpotleſs righteouſneſs of his which has 
anſwered all the demands of his own holy 
law, and cancelled all the charges of guilt 
that the devil, or my own conſcience, could 
bring againſt me. He has n__ me by 
faith to put my ſoul under the ſprinklings 
of this facred blood, and to wrap around 
me the robe of this divine righteouſneſs ; 
he himſelf has arrayed me in garments of 
falvation : but now the army of my fins 
_ riſes up before me and overwhelms my ſpi- 
rit with many terrors ; Satan the accuſer 
urges on the charge, and my Saviour and 
his righteouſneſs are as it were hidden from 
me. - I I knew where I might find 
« him!” | | 
„Many a cenſure have I borne from men, 
and had my reputation affaulted and my 
good name blackened with many a ſcan- 
dal. But when man reproached me, God 
has undertook my cauſe, and made my 
righteouſneſs ſhine as the light, and my 
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innocence as the noon-day ; I could then 
pour out my foul before hum, tell him all 
my ſorrows in flowing language, and feel 
{ſweet relief: but now, alas, troubles and 

hes are multiplied u me, and 
he tes beg Sung © ob oo 
ſpirit is bound and ſhut up, and I am cut 
off from that free converſe, that humble 
holy intimacy which I once enjoyed with 
my God; I cry out of wrong, but I am 
not heard; I cry aloud, but there is no 
judgment. Will he not help me to pray ? 
Will he _ hear my om and requeſts ? 
Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? I 
would ſeek his face ſtill, and O he I 
+ knew where I might find him!” 
Often have I ſeen him in his own or- 
dinances in the place of public worſhip ; I 
have ſeen his power and his glory in the 
ſanctuary : I have found him in ſecret cor- 
ners, and my meditation of him has been 
exceedingly ſweet. In dark retirements he 
has ſmiled on my ſoul, and has often given 
me reviving light. I have found him in 
his works, and I have had a fairer fight 

of him in his word; I can name the 
places, the FROM lines in my Bible, 
and fay, ** I have ſeen the face of my 
* God here: but now the Bible itſelf 
is like a ſealed book, or like a ſtrange 
language which I cannot underſtand ; - I 
hear not the voice of my God ſpeaking to 
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me there; I go forward to his promiſes, - 
and read what he will do for his people, 
but I perceive him not; backward to his 
paſt providences, or to my own experi- 
ences, and review what he has done, but 
there is a darkneſs too: I turn to my 
left-hand amongſt his works of nature, 
but I do not fee him; I ſeek him on my 
right-hand amongſt his works of grace, 
but ſtill he hides himſelf that I cannot 
behold him, ver. 8, 9. I wander in the 
„ night and enquire after him, I watch 


* for him more than they that watch for 


* the morning, I fay more than they that 
«« watch for the morning; O that I knew 
«© where I might find him!” 

And it is no wonder that Tam ſo impa- 
tient under the painful ſenſe of his preſent 
diſtance from me, and fo importunate for 
his return: for I have known the dread- 
ful caſe of utter diſtance from him in a 
ſtate of nature and fin, and I have taſted 
ſomething of the pleaſure of being brought 
nigh by grace; and now I dread every 
thing that looks like the old diſtance, that 
eftrangement; I would fain renew thoſe 
divine pleaſures of a returning and a re- 
conciled God: O that I knew where [ 
« might find him!“ 

«« Beſides, I bethink myſelf and fay, 
«« What ſhall I do without a God!” fer I 
find all creatures utterly inſufficient to * 

F an 
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and help me ; and I have known ſomething 
of 's all-ſufficiency ; he has been my 
helper in fix troubles and in ſeven; he is 
my only hope : when creatures ſtand aloof 
from me, and each of them ſay, There 
« 15 no help in me,” whither ſhould I go 
then but to my God? O that I knew 
„% where I might find him!“ 

* I have been ſo much uſed to live upon 
him, and found his divine aids and influ- 
ences ſo neceſſary to my life and my peace, 
that I fink and die at his abſence. I feel 
within myſelf a fort of heavenly inſtin&t 
that I want his ſence, and cannot live 
without him. I — he ſtands in no need 
of me, for he gives to all his creatures 
life and breath, and being; but I need 
his counſels and his comforts, his ſtrength 
and his love: my foul is touched with 
ſuch a divine influence, that it cannot reſt 
while God withdraws, as the needle trem- 
bles and hunts after the hidden loadſtone. 
If my God retire and hide himſelf, he will 
forgive a creature that loves him fo well 
as to follow hard after him without ceaſ- 
ing, and is impatient and reſtleſs till he 
ſearch him out; ** O that I knew where 
«« I might find him.” | 

Though God is pleaſed to depart from 
me for a ſeaſon, yet I cannot let go all my 
hope; he hides himſelf from my foul, 
yet I dare not think him an enemy, but 
only 
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only a concealed friend: if I could get near 
re 
it a mercy- ſeat, though perhaps judgment 
may fit there too. If ts © (hs of ne, 
fays a Chriſtian, becauſe Jeſis is there with 
the blood of atonement; and having ſuch 
an high-prieſt over the houſe of God, 
and ſuch a new and living way of accefs 
by the blood of Chriſt, I will ſeek after 
him and addreſs myſelf to him; I will 
confeſs mine iniquities before him, and be 
ſorry for my fins, which may have be- 
clouded or eclipſed my heavenly ſun, 
and hid his face trom me; I fear I have 
= his bleſſed Spirit, and provoked 

im to withdraw his kind influences of 
- light, ſtrength and comfort; nor will I 
ceaſc grieving for his abſence till he return 


agam. 

Come, O eternal Spirit, come and viſit 
my poor dark and diſconſolate ſoul; come 
and awaken all my powers to follow hard 
after my Father and my God. Come, in- 
vigorate my faith, and lead me to the Me- 
come, open to 
me the promiſes, and let me into the cove- 
nant of his unchangeable love, ratified and 
ſcaled with blood. If ever I find ray 
God again, it is there, I know, I muſt find 
bim: Chriſt is the only way to the Fa- 
ther. It is by the intereſt of his Son I 
ſhall get near to him, even to his reds 
% en 
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then will I pour out all my woes arid my 
wants in his fight, I will order my cauſe 
before him and fill my mouth with argu- 
ments. Will he plead againſt me with his 
great power ? No, but he will put ſtrength 
in me, and aſſiſt and ſuffer me to prevail 
with him. 
<< Then, when I have found him whom 
my ſoul loveth, I will hold him faſt and 
not let him go: I will charge all the pow- 
ers and ons of my nature not to yield 
to one ſinful nor provoke him to 
; for he is my everlaſting and my 
eeniaher friend. 
Then, though I ſhould have a thouſand 
enemies ſet themſelves againſt me, I would 
not be afraid ; yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the ſhadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for I have found my God, 
and my God is with me.” 


XIX. The Figure of a Cherub. 


Fc is a name uſed in ſcripture to 
denote ſome angelic power or powers 
under the figure of ſome ſtrange animal: 

the plural number in the Hebrew is che- 
rubim, which fagnifies cherubs, and I know 
not how our tranſlators of the Bible came 
ſo often to ſpeak of cherubims, adding 
an 5 to the Hebrew plural number inſtead 
of the Engliſh plural, (viz.) cherubs. Per- 


haps 
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haps ſome learned writers uſing the word 
cberulini in Latin, inſtead of cherubi, might 
lead them into this grammatical irregula- 


rity. 

The Jews themſelves greatly differ about 
the form or figure of a cherub. TFoſephus, 
in his Antig. b. III. chap. 6. tells us, that 
cherubs are flying animals, like to none that 
were ever ſeen by men, and whoſe form no 
man knoweth. Abenezra, a learned Few, 
ſuppoſes it to be a general name, extending 
.itlelf to all forms or figures; though in 
the writings of Moſes he ſuppoſes it to 
come nearer the figure of a young man or 


boy. | 
imagined, that the mere face 


Some have i 

of a boy with wings, is ſufficient to deſcribe 
a cherub ; and accordingly ſuch figures are 
wrought into the ornaments of buildings 
and curtains, &c. but I know no juſt ground 
for this imagination, except it be that thoſe 
on the ark were beaten out of the ſame maſs 
of gold which made the mercy-ſcat : and 
it muſt be confeſſed, this, fort of figure is 
more eaſy to be thus formed than any tall 
ſhape with a body and feet. Exod. xxv. 19. 
and xxxvii. 7. 

It is generally repreſented in ſcripture 
like ſome ſtrange living creature with one 
or more faces, having both wings and feet: 
when it has four faces, they are borrowed 
from a man, an ox, a lion, and an * 

29 c 
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the wings are deſcribed as very large, and 
the feet, when they are particularly de- 
fcribed, are like thoſe of an ox or a calf: 
but whether the whole figure be more like 
that of an ox or of a man, the learned are 
not agreed. This is certain, that the ſeveral 
{ſcriptures wherein cherubs are mentioned, 
can hardly be reconciled without ſuppofing 
them repreſented in different forms, ſome- 
times nearer to one of theſe forms, and 
ſometimes to the other. If therefore after 
all our ſearches we cannot come to a full 
determination, we muſt be content to ac- 
knowledge our ignorance, though perhaps 
by diligent enquiry we may come pretty 
near to the truth. 

If we conſult the derivation of the word, 
it ſeems to come from M charab, which 
in the Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic lan- 
guages fignifies 79 plow, which is the 
known work of oxen. This favours the 
ſentiment of thoſe who deſcribe it as a fly- 
ing ox. | 

Others tell us, that IY1D cberub, in Ara- 
bic, is a ſhip that carries merchandiſe, and 
that a cherub is a chariot of God, appointed 
to carry the ſbecbinab, or bright glory, 
which is the ſymbol of God's pretence ; 
and therefore God is faid to ride upon a che- 
rub. Pſalm xviii. 11. I 2 235V jirchab 
al cherub, be rode on à cherub, and Pſalm 
Cav. 3. It is faid be maketh the clouds his cha- 

riot, 
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ri, IN rechub ; fo that by the tranſpoſi- 
tion of a letter, which is frequent with the 
Hebrews, it ſeems to fignify a chariot - and 
in 1 Chros. xxviii- 18. the cherubs upon 
the ark are called tbe chariot of 
bim, and the whole figure in Ezetie/'s vi- 
fron had wheels all about it as a chariot; 
and yet it is ſometimes called the cherub 
in the fingular, and fometimes cherubim or 
cherubs. | | 

All this is true; n 
generally ſome animals repreſented as mov- 
ing it. And though 
in Ezetze/'s viſion it is a living or animated 
chariot, with living wheels which had the 
ſpirit of the animals in them, Ezek. i. 20. 
yet there are winged animals to move it, 
or to move with it. The whole is compo- 
" ſed of four living creatures which had faces 
and wings, and feet and hands, joined to- 
gether in a living machine with wheels, and 

glory rode upon it. But let us 
proceed and conſider ſeveral ſcriptures more 
particularly and in order. 

The firſt place where we find the name 
mentioned is Gen. iii. ult. God placed che- 
rubs and a flaming fword to guard the way 
to the tree of le. This does not ſeem to 
mean a Chariot or chariots, but living crea- 
tures: if they were in the ſhape of men, 
then a flaming ſword is waving in their 


hands. If in the form of flying oxen, then 
| | with 


the cheru- 
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with flames about them flaſhing out like a 
ſword from their eyes, noſtrils or mouth. 


Perhaps the brazen-footed bulls breathing 


out flames which guarded the golden fleece 
in Colchos, may be derived hence by the fa- 
dulous Greeks. 


—— Adamaniteis volcenum naribus ant 
eripides tauri. Ovid. 


Or, as the Greeks were wont to compound 
and divide ſtories at pleaſure, theſe bulls 
might keep the gardens of the Heſperides 
where the golden apples grew, that is, by 
the fabling interpretation, the fruit of the 
tree of life; though generally I confeſs a 


dragon is made the guardian of them, 


which wild fable might ariſe from the ſer- 
pent being there, Gen. iii. 1. for ſtories 


and confounded by the heathens. 


Some have ſuppoſed indeed, theſe cherubs 
flaming divi- 


and flaming ſword are only a 

fon viſible, made of burning pitch and ſuch 
materials, and that this was kindled in the 
borders of that ground to guard it from 
men, and that it is attributed to angels af- 
ter the Jeuiſb manner: others think jt the 
divine Shechinah itſelf guarding the paſſage 
to the tree of life, and cheruds are added by 
Mofes to repreſent God's being attended 
with inviſible . But neither of theſe 


two 


taken from the Bible are variouſly mangled 


* 
* 
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two laſt ſyppoſitions carry probability with 
them, becauſe the word cherub wg 


uſed in narratives for mere inviſible 
ers, nor for viſible inanimate beings ; but 
it always fignifies ſome viſible — one 
animated being or more joined together, 
though it is deſigned to denote theſe invi- 
ſible angelic powers. 

The next ſcripture where it is mention 
ed is Exod. xxv. 18. Among the orders 
given to Moſes for making the ark and the 
mercy-ſeat, with the two cherubs to cover 
it with their - wings, one at one end and 
the other at the other end. Ver. 19, 20. 
* And whatſoever figure belonged to theie 
cherubs, which is fo much unknown to us, 
it was certainly a common idea and well 


known figure to the Fews in that day ; for 


»The cherubs in Solomon's temple ſtand in another ſitu- 
ation, 1 Kings vi. 23. for they are placed fide by fide, fo 
that their four wings reached the whole length of the moſt 
holy place. But theſe ſeem to be made as ſome further at- 
tendants on the Shechinah or divine glory, beſides the two 
cherubs which were on the mercy-ſeat ; for it was the very 
ſame ark which Maſes made that was introduced into Solo- 
men's temple, 1 Kings viii. 6. and the cherubs on it were 
beaten out of the ſame maſs of gold which made the mer- 
cy-ſeat or covering of the ark, Exod. xxxvii. 7, 8. fo that 
it is moſt likely thoſe ancient cherubs continued there fill, + 
and Solemex's were additional attendants in the moſt holy 


place, c 
the mercy-ſecat. 


Moſes 
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Moſes doth not concern himſelf to give any 
particular deſcription of them as he does al- 
molt of every thing elſe, and yet the Few: 1 
artificers made them right. | | 
Some think that theſe two cherubs on the 
ark were in the ſhape of flying oxen, or | 
ſomething near to that figure, and that for [ 
theſe reaſons. 
1. Becauſe both their faces looked to- 
ward one another, and yet both faces down- 
ward toward the mercy-lſeat, Exod. xxv. 
20. and xxxvii. g. which poſture and de- 
ſcription is well ſuited to an ox, but not ſo | 
happily adapted to the figure and aſpect of 
the face of a man. | 
2. Becauſe the ſame face which is called 
the face of an ox, Ezek. i. 10. is called the 
face of a cherub, Ezek. x. 14. and thus a 
cherub's face is actually and expreſly diſ- 
tinguiſhed from that of a man, and deter- 
mined to be the face of an ox. 
3- Becauſe God is faid to ride upon 4 
cberub, Pſal. xviii. 10. Though this be a 
metaphorical expreſſion to deſcribe the 
grandeur and majeſty of God, yet the me- 
taphor muſt be derived from ſome corre- 
ſpondent ſenfible figure : now the figure 
of @ winged ox, or at leaſt of a chariot car- 
ried or drawn by winged oxen, is a much 
fitter vehicle to ride upon in glory and 
grandeur, in majeſty and terror, than the 


fi of a man. 
— 1 2 4. Aaron's 
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4- Aaron's calf is reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be a cherub ; for neither he nor his abettors 


can well be imagined fo fooliſh as to make 
the figure of a mere calf, as ſome would 
have it, or of the Egyptian god Apis, who 
was worſhipped under the form of an ox, 
when it was made as an idol for the Iſraelites 
to adore; fince the Egyptian gods as well as 
of the vengeance of the God of 


men 
Iſrael for the oppreſſion of his le. 
Numb. xxxiii. 4. * 


It is therefore much more credible that 
| Aaron's calf was deſigned as a vifible ſym- 
bol of the preſence of the God of 1/rael, 
even that very God who releaſed them from 
their Egyptian maſters. The proclamati- 
on made before this image was this, Theſe 
are thy Gods, O Iſrael, who brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt. Exod. xxxii. 4. It 
would be contrary to all reaſon to repreſent - 
the Egyptian gods as bringing Jae from 
Egypt, for then they would have been 
kinder to the Mraelites who were ſtrangers, 
than they were to their own worſhippers the 
Egyptians. Beſides, it was @ feaſt to Febo- 
vab, the God of Mrael, which they cele- 
brated, Exod. xxxii. 5.. And therefore it is 
more likely that Aaron's calf was fome ſym- 
bol of the preſence of the God of Iſrael; 
and that it might be the figure of a cherub, 


on or over which they would ſuppoſe the 
divine Shech:inah or glory of God to fit; for 


ſo 
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fo it appeared on the ark when it was made, 
and ſoit appeared in Exetiel 's viſions. Exet. 
i. 26—28. and x. 18, 19. So David de- 
ſcribes it P/a/l. xviii. 10. when the God 
of ou rode on a cherub. 

Shall it be faid, that Aaron had not yet re- 
ceived the order for making the cherubs on 
the ark, and therefore could not know the 
figures? But I anſwer, that cherubs were 
well known to the Jews of that age, as I 
hinted before, fince Moſes gives no deſcrip- 
tion of them to inſtruct the artificers. They 


were known of old probably to the patri- 


archs and to mankind, as emblems of divine 
majeſty and terror, guarding the to 
the tree of life. Gen. iii. 24. And fome 
have ſuppoſed, that Aaron with his ſons and 
the ſeventy elders faw God in the mount, 
Exod. xxiv. 10. riding on a cherub as in 
Ezek. i. ſince the other part of that de- 
ſcription of God in Exodus is much like that 
in Ezekzel i. 26. and x. 1. But I proceed 
to another argument to prove cherubs to 
be flying oxen. 3 

5. Another reaſon why a cherub is ſup- 
poſed to be a winged ox is this, feroboam 
the king of rael is moſt reaſonably ſuppoſ- 
ed to imitate the worſhip of Feru/alem, 
when he ſet up golden calves at Dan and 
Bethel, and thus to repreſent God dwelling 


between the cherubs on the mercy-ſeat; 


that the other tribes of Jrael might have 
T 3 the 
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the ſame worſhip as the Fews at Feruſalem, 
and that the ten tribes might not be inclined 
to gd up to Feru/elem to worſhip, and be in 
danger of returning to their king Rehoboam 
again : for it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that 
TFeroboam ſhould fo ſoon perſuade all the ten 
tribes into ſuch groſs idolatry as to worſhip 
mere calves, though the ſcripture calls them 
ſo, as uſually it does all idols by ſome word 
of contempt. 

This idolatry, or worſhipping a mere calf, 
would have been too plain and too groſs to 
be impoſed upon the people at firſt, and that 
fo foon after their tion from Judab 
and Fernſalem, this being fo expreſsly con- 
trary to the ſecond command, Thou ſhalt 
not make unto thyſelf any graven image, nor 
the likeneſs of any thing that is in heaven, 
or earth, or water, &c. Now if we ſup- 
poſe a cherub to be the figure of a winged 
ox, or any other winged figure with the 
face and feet of an ox ſuperadded, it will 
not be the likenefs or image of any thing 
in heaven, earth or water, and 3 
quently Jerobaam might perſuade the peo- 
ole i was — olainly forbidden ; 
nay, more, that it was ordered by Moſes in 
the tabernacle, and ſuch figures were in the 
temple. 

Let it be further added, that when the 
worſhip of Baal was introduced into Mae 
by Abab, it feems to be a — 

rom 
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from the calves at Dan and Bethel, and yet 
it. was ſomething akin to it. The image of 
Baal was the image of a herfer, as we are 
told in the firſt chapter of Tabit, ver. 5. 
and it is evident that Baal is ſometimes uſed 
in the. maſculine and ſometimes in the fe- 
minine. See 1 Kings xvi. 31. in the Sep- 
tuagint, 1 Kings xix. 18. and the citation 
of that text in Rom. xi. 4. But if Baal 
was a common heifer, it is probable theſe 
calves of Feroboam were ſomething diffe- 
rent; for it is plain from many ſcriptures 
that Baal was an idol of the Canaanites, 
which Abad worſhipped, when both king 
and people had grown bold in their idolatry : 
but the calves were deſigned by Feroboam 
for ſymbols of the preſence of Jehovah the 
God of Hrael, and therefore probably they 
were not common calves, but cherubs, or 
winged oxen, or a figure near akin to thofe 
in the temple of Jeruſalem. 

6. It is further added as another reaſon, 
that though the tribe of Judab imitated . 
Iſrael in all their other ſhapes of idolatry, 
yet gs * imitated Feroboam's calves : 
now what reaſon can be given for this, un- 
leſs it be becauſe the Fews are ſuppoſed to 
have had the very originals at Jeruſalem ; 
that is, the cherubs upon the mercy- ſeat in 
the form of flying calves and oxen. | 

Theſe arguments ſeem to great 
weight with them; yet others have ſuppoſed 
| v 4 the 
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the cherub to be a winged man, becauſe it 
1s deſcribed often with one face at leaſt as a 
man, and alſo with hands in ſcripture. 
Some of the Jews ſay, it is a young man in 
beauty and vigour, becauſe it has been ge- 
nerally taken for granted that the cherubs 
repreſent angels, which are God's atrend- 
ants, whoſe vigour and beauty are ever 
freſh and immortal, and angels, they ſay, 
always appear under the figure of men : 
and they ſuppoſe that in this form multi- 
tudes of them were wrought in the curtains 
and vail, and all the parts of the tabernacle 
and temple, as intimating the preſencg of 
angels where God dwells. 

It is granted that cherubs repreſent an- 
gelic powers, attending on the great God, 
but whether the form of a winged man 
were wrought on the curtains or vail is yet 
in doubt: and whether this argument be 
ſufficient to out-weigh all that is ſaid in 
favour of the ſhape of winged oxen let 
the reader judge. 

This I think is remarkable, that though 
angelt are always introduced ſpeaking as men 
with a voice, and Seraphs alſo ſpeak, as 
Ia. vi. 3, 6, 7. yet I do not find that che- 
rubs ever ſpoke: and when Ezettiel tells 
us in ſo diſtinguiſhing a manner, they bad 
the hands of a men under their wings, 
Ezek. i. 8. it looks as if all the reſt of their 
parts were not exactly thoſe of « man, * 
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of a creature which is not. ſo much defigned 
to perform rational or human offices; fince 
it appears there, and in other places, as ſome 
kind of living vehicle or divine equipage, 
rather than as a fational attendant on the 
majeſty of God, exerciſing its intellectual 
powers. X 

Perhaps we have not any place of ſcrip- 
ture from which we can derive the complete 
figure of a cherub better than the firſt, and 
tenth, and forty- firſt chapters of Ezetzel ; 
for all the four animals in Ezetze/'s viſion 
which are mentioned Ezek. i. 5. and x. 14. 
are ſeveral times called cherubs. 

If we enquire what their body or general 
figure was, the prophet fays, it was the 
figure or likeneſs of 4 man, Ezek. i. 5. 

But each of them had four faces, and each had 
Jour wings, ver. 6. Their legs were ftraight, 
probably like the fore-legs of a calf or ox, 
or like the legs of a man; and their feet 
were cloven as an ox's foot, ver. 7. Under 
their wings they had the hands of a man on 
their four fides, ver. 8. 
Each of them had the face of a man be- 
fore, and this ſtood in the middle between 
the face of @ hon on the right fide, and the 
face of an ox or a calf on the left fide; and 
the face of an eagle perhaps was placed in 
the middle above them or behind, though it 
is not expreſsly faid it was behind, or above; 
but 
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but it is probable the four faces looked four 
different ways. VF 
But here it muſt be obſerved, that what 
is called the face of an ox, Ezek. i. 10. is 
called the face of a cherub, ſuppoſing them 
the fame, Ezek. x. 14. A cherub has alſo 
the feet of a calf or ox, as before mention- 
ed. So that a cherub appears upon the 
whole to be nearer to the figures of a winged 
ox and a man with wings, than to any 
other creature ; for it has the hands, body, 
and face of a man, and it has alſo the face 
and feet of an ox: it has nothing of a 
lion but the face, and that is not always 
mentioned: it has indeed the wings of an 
eagle always, but an eagle's face is menti- 
oned as one part of a cherub no where elſe 
but in this viſion. 
Worte, This viſion does not deſcribe whe- 
ther each of thoſe animals. had four feet or 
two; but it is probable had but two 
feet, becauſe it is ſaid, they bed the likeneſs 
of a man, that is, the figure of his body. 
It is plain they had four wings, ver. 6. 
two of wings were ſtretched upward 
as for flight, and two covered their bodies, 
that is, the lower part of their body, .for 
which decency requires a covering. It is 
very ridiculous therefore to deſcribe them, 
as ſome painters do, like naked boys, with 
little wings on their fhouldets only. 511 25 


In 
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In theſe four various faces, the various 
| of angels ſeem to be repreſented, 
83 the underſtanding and beauty of a 
man, the obedience and labour or diligence 
of an ox, the cou and ſtrength of a 
licn, with the ſharp fight and 
ſwiftneſs of an eagle, in fulfilling the com- 
mands of God, and in adminiſtring his 
providence. 


It may not be improper alſo to take no- 
_ tice here, that theſe four creatures, (viz.) 


a man, a lion, an ox, and an eagle, are una- 
nimouſly reported by the Jews, though not 
with ſufficient proof, to have been wrought 
upon the ſtandards of the four leading 
tribes of the camp of T1/-ael, as they are 
ranged Numb. ii. s. ) a lion the ſtandard 
of Judab, a man the ſtandard of Reuben, 

an ox the ſtandard of Epbraim, and an 
eagle the ſtandard of Dan. And theſe alſo 
were the figures of the four living creatures, 
in Greek , which ought not to be tranſ- 
lated beaſts, Rev. iv. 6. that are before 
the throne of God ; who had each of them 
fix wings, and were full of eyes, and are 
ever engaged in divine worſhip. Theſe 
figures in the ſeveral places may denote 
that where ever God is, the creatures that 
attend him, whether they be men or angels, 
ſhould be furniſhed with theſe qualificati- 
ons, (v:z.) underftanding, Obedirace, cou- 
rage, and ſwiftnefs. 


But 
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But let us to ſearch out what is 
ſaid yet further concerning acherub in ſcrip- 
ture. 

In Ezek. xli. 19, 25. the inner part of 
Exettiel s temple was adorned with inter- 
mingled cherubs and palm-trees carved on 
the walls and the doors. Here every che- 
rub had two faces, (viz.) that of a man 
and that of a lion; but as they are called 
cherubs, we may ſtill conclude their feet 
were the feet of a calf or ox. And why 
may not Solomon's temple be adorned with 
the fame ſort of cherubims and palm-trees, 
1 Kings vi. 29. that is, with the faces of 
2 man and a lion, and the feet of an ox, 
though their faces are not expreſsly menti- 
oned in that place. 

Solomon's ten lavers for the temple, had 
their ſeveral baſes adorned in the border 
between the ledges with lions, oxen and 
cherubs, 1 Kings vii. 29. ſo that here a 
cherub ſeems to be mentioned inſtead of the 
face of a man, and to be diſtinguiſhed 
from an ox, though in Eze4:e/'s viſion, 
chap. i. and x. the face of a cherub is plain- 
ly the ſame with the face of an ox. Yet on 
the plates of the ledges were cherubim, 
lions and palm-trees, 1 Kings vii. 36. 
where neither the face of an ox nor man 
is mentioned. 

Perhaps tt eſe differences may be in ſome 
meaſure recc nciled, if we obſerve that — 
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cherubs which adorned the walls of Eze- 
Eiel's viſionary temple, and of Solomon's real 
temple, and the borders of the brazen la- 
vers, are cnly graven or carved upon the 
flat or plane, or at leaft with ſome little 
protuberance above the flat, which the 
Ttalians call Sasso rehevo: and then that 
figure which would have had all four faces 
viſible, if it had ſtood forth by itſelf as a real 
animal, or a ſtatue, (viz.) that of a man, 
a lion, an ox and an eagle, can have but 
two faces vifible, or three at the moſt, 
when figured upon a plain or flat ſurface ; 
the other one = being hid behind : 
and thus the cherubs may be in all theſe 
places the ſame four-faced animals, and yet 
only two or three of their faces appear ac- 
cording to their defigned ſituation and the 
art of perſpective. And perhaps Solomon 
might diverſify theſe figures, for the ſake of 
variety in different parts of theſe facred 
works “. 


It is the opinion of ſome learned men, that Ezetie!”s 
temple was but a kind of repetition of the pattern of the 
ſame temple which God gave to David, and by which 
Solomon built his temple. And that this pattern was given 
to Ezekiel that he might ſhew it the Jerus, if they were 
pious and obedient, toanimate them to hope for another tem · 
ple in their own land, and to inſtruct them in the building 
of it when they ſhould be releaſed from Babylon, Exch. xl. 
4. and xliti. 10, 11. fince it was ſuppoſed none remained 
who could remember ſo much of their old temple as to 
give particular directions for the building of it. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, what if we ſhould con- 
clude a cherub to be moſt uſually figured 
with a body like a man with four wings, 
two whereof are ſtretched for flight, and 
two covering the lower parts ; with the feet 
of an ox or calf; with the head of a man 
or an ox, Whatever other faces were join- 
ed to it whether lions or eagles, or whether 
it had any other face or no. It is more 
likely there was but one ſort of face be- 
longed to each of the two cherubs on the 
mercy-ſeat, becauſe it is ſaid, their faces 
looked toward one another ; but whether 
this was the face of an ox or a man, is not 
yet abſolutely determined. 

I think we may allow Feroboam to be 
fuppoſed to imitate theſe cherubs which 
were on the mercy-ſeat, in his idolatrous 
worſhip ; and though they had not the per- 
ſect ſhape of a calf, yet they might be called 
calves in (cripture lan by way of re- 
proach and contempt, becauſe they had the 
feet of a calf, if not the head alſo. 

It is evident that Aaron s idol, which was 
called the golden calf, had more of the re- 
ſemblance of an ox or calf than of a man, 
becauſe the Mraelites are faid to change their 
glory, that is their God, into the fimilitude 
of an ox that eateth graſs. Pſalm cvi. 19, 
20. which would hardly have been thus 
expreſt, if the idol had nothing of a calf 
but its feet. Ra 
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If any will imagine that in Pſalm xviii. 
where God is ſaid to ride upon à cherub, the 


r and terror of the appearance ma 
require the whole figure of : flying ox —4 
ther than of a flying man, or rather of a fly- 
ing animal with all theſe four faces, I will 
not oppoſe it; fince it is plain, from this 
whole account, that a cherub is deſcribed 
ſometimes, moreliks #mingedox, and ſome- 
times more like q winged man with feet 
like oxen or cal yr where it is repre- 
ſented complete in various forms unit- 
ed, as in the firſt and tenth chapters of 
Ezekiel, it ſeems to be the body of a wing- 
ed man with calves feet, and with four 
faces, (viz.) that of a man, an ox, a lion 
and an eagle; and thus it is always defign- 
ed to repreſent the various properties of 
angels, which are attendants upon the bleſ- 
ſed God, more perfectly than any one of 
theſe creatures could do alone. 

Perhaps when the Jewiſb nation ſhall be 
converted and become believers in Chriſt, 
there may be ſuch a new effuſion of the 
Spirit on men, or ſuch a happy diſcovery 
ſome way made of the darker parts of the 
Moſaic economy and the writings of the 
prophets, as may ſhew us much more of 
the reſemblance which God defigned be- 
tween the types of the law ia the temple 


and 
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and — and their antitypes in the 
goſpel, has ever yet appeared; and 
among other things, the form of a cherub, 
as an attendance of angelic beings on the 
majeſty of God in the holy of holies, may 
appear more conſpicuouſly in its original 
truth and glory. 


.,. 


„ 


